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FOREWORD 

This  account  of  the  Five  Australian  Divisions 
does  not  pretend  to  be  history.  There  are 
doubtless  details  missing,  details  incorrect — 
inevitable  in  such  an  account,  written  mostly 
from  current  notes  made  in  the  field. 

Much  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  story  has 
appeared  in  disjointed  form  in  letters  from  the 
front  to  the  Australian  press.  The  matter  of 
those  letters,  however,  has  been  edited  and 
expanded  to  make  the  story  coherent,  and  the 
mention  of  particular  Battalions  and  Brigades 
is  now  possible. 

For  the  big  summer  campaign  I  had  to  rely 
upon  the  recollections  of  brigade  and  divisional 
Staff  Officers  and  narratives  in  the  military 
diaries,  owing  to  an  accident  in  July  which 
entailed  two  months'  lying  in  hospital ;  and 
my  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  those 
sources  of  the  latter  end  of  the  story. 

There  is  no  attempt  here  to  tell  of  the  work 
of  the  Australian  airmen,  who,  except  the 
Photographic  Squadron,  are  detached  from  the 
ordinary  operations  of  the  Australian  Corps. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  miners  in  the 
Australian  Tunnelling  Companies. 

Those  outside  records,  and  the  fuller  narrative 
of  the  Australians'  operations,  the  public  will 
learn  all  about  some  day  in  the  future.     The 
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aim  of  this  story  is  to  convey  to  the  home  people 
of  Australia  some  idea  of  the  splendid  army  to 
which   their   sons,   brothers,   husbands,   fathers, 
have   elevated   this    citizen    force,    and    of    the 
part  the  Australians  played  in  the  spring  cam- 
paign  while    the    British   Army   generally   was 
climbing    back    from    disaster    to    the    renewed 
offensive    and    the    assurance    of   victory.     The 
Australians  were  spared  the  full  shock  of  the 
German    assaults  ;     they    were    flung    into    the 
breach  after  the  heaviest  local  effort  had  spent 
itself ;  and  at  the  crisis,  by  grace  of  this  immunity, 
their    fighting    spirit,    their    confidence,    their 
enthusiasm  for  battle  were  of  a  measure  such 
as    the    exultation    of    the    Germans,    even    at 
the  height  of  their  triumphant  advance,  never 
exceeded.     To   say   that   the   sturdy   unceasing 
aggression   of  the  Australian   Brigades  led   the 
British  Army  back  to  the  offensive  may  be  an 
exaggeration  ;    one   can  only  say  that,   at   the 
time,  and  acknowledging  the  favourable  circum- 
stances, it  looked  like  it.     From  September  191 7 
to  October  191 8  the  Australian  Corps  was  never 
out  of  the  line  ;   during  May,  June,  and  July  of 
this  year  on  their  fronts  alone  in  the  British 
line  were  the  Germans  fending  off  attacks  ;   yet 
the  energy  and  vitality  of  the   Five  Divisions 
still  endured  in  August,  September,  and  October, 
to  enable  them  to  take  prominent  place  in  the 
hard-fighting     British     drive    through    to    the 
Hindenburg    Line,    and    then    to    the    breaking 
and  overwhelming  of  it. 


F.  M.  C. 


France, 

Xovember   1918. 


THE 

AUSTRALIANS: 

THEIR   FINAL  CAMPAIGN,  1918 

L— THE   FIVE  DIVISIONS 

The  real  epic  of  the  Five  Divisions  is  not  to  be 
written  yet.  At  present  we  can  only  admire 
with  an  emotion  often  too  tense  for  adequate 
expression.  The  chief  task  at  this  moment  is 
to  prepare  the  details  and  shape  the  popular 
mind  for  appreciation  of  the  tales  to  come.  The 
story  of  the  part  of  the  Five  Divisions  in  this 
War  for  the  world's  freedom  will  never  die,  and 
for  the  lifetime  of  the  present  men  and  women 
of  Australia  that  story  will  go  on  unfolding 
and  its  rich  colours  deepening. 

The  world  which  at  compelling  moments  has 
admired  the  Australians,  has  admired  them 
in  the  main  simply  in  the  emotions  of  those 
moments,  and  not  with  intimate  knowledge. 
It  has  not  always  remembered  that  Australia  is 
the  width  of  the  world  away  from  the  war-zone, 
and  that  the  Australian  is  a  voluntary  army. 
In  a  subdued  sort  of  way  some  people  now  and 
then  believed  it  to  be  a  reproach  on  Australia 
that  her  army  was  still  voluntary.     Every  other 
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fighting  army  of  the  alliance  was  conscripted. 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  the  United  States,  Canada 
— all  instituted  compulsory  service  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  against  oppression  being  fought  out 
to  the  death  in  France.  It  may  be  right  that 
the  men  of  all  nations  should  be  conscripted 
for  this  cause.  Australia  twice  put  conscription 
to  her  people,  and  they  by  a  small  majority 
twice  refused  it.  Possibly  they  are  to  be 
judged  shortsighted  or  wrongsighted  in  this 
matter.  Yet  Australia,  though  still  numerically 
a  small  people,  has  by  voluntary  enlistment 
raised  and  maintained  five  divisions  of  fighting 
men  (say  100,000)  in  the  field,  a  large  mounted 
force  in  Palestine,  and  sailors  for  her  own  ships 
of  war  in  the  British  Fleet  ;  her  men  have  fought 
in  nearly  every  hard  battle  in  the  East  and  in 
France  since  the  first  winter  of  the  war  (the 
earliest  time  at  which  her  newly  raised  army 
could  be  got  ready) ;  her  battle  casualties  amount 
probably  to  220,000  since  the  A.I.F.  began  its 
career  of  active  service.  And  this  from  a 
population  of  five  million  souls,  spread  over  a 
vast  thinly-peopled  land  !  Australia  has  never 
been  able  to  engage  single-minded  in  this  war  ; 
at  the  back  of  all  her  efforts  to  do  her  full  part 
in  it  has  remained  the  consciousness  of  a  certain 
insistent  demand  on  her  whole  man-power  for 
other  purposes  in  the  future.  That  vital  need 
of  every  man  for  the  development  and  defence 
of  home  is  an  instinct  in  all  Australians,  and  an 
instinct  which  those  who  have  studied  Australian 
problems  will  readily  recognise. 

So  much  in  justice  to  the  Australian  soldier 
and  his  ideals,  and  in  truth  he  fights  the  better 
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for   them.      The   Australians   were    never    once 
beaten  by  any  enemy  in  the  field.     This  citizen 
force,   fighting   against   trained   soldiers   of  the 
greatest  military  power  in  history,  against  that 
German  Army  which  before  the  war    regarded 
itself  (and  not  without  some  secret  fears  in  other 
nations  that  it  was  right)  as  the  arbiter  of  the 
destinies    of    the    civilised    world — the    men    of 
this    citizen    force    have    not    only    never    been 
daunted  or   defeated   by  the   picked   troops  of 
that  Army,  bat  have  never  failed  to  wrest  from 
it  every  objective  in  attack,  or  to  hold  in  defence, 
with    the   tenacity   of   veterans,    every   foot  _  of 
ground  thus  won.     The  sight  of  the  Australian 
infantry  going  into  battle  is  a  sight  to  lift  a  man 
above  all  human  weaknesses,  above  all  thought 
of  death  and  wounds  and  physical  difficulties  ; 
these  battalions  find  somewhere  in  themselves 
a  fire  and  a  bearing  for  the  battle  which  awakes 
in  the  heart  as  you  watch  them  the  drumbeat 
of  Macaulay's   tribute   to   the   Ironsides   of   old 
Cromwell,     fighting     in    this    same    distracted 
Flanders  : — 

'  In  war  this  strange  force  was  irresistible. 
The  stubborn  courage  characteristic  of  the 
English  people  was,  by  the  system  of 
Cromwell,  at  once  regulated  and  stimulated. 
Other  leaders  have  maintained  order  as 
strict.  Other  leaders  have  inspired  their 
followers  with  a  zeal  as  ardent.  But  in  his 
camp  alone  the  most  rigid  discipline  was 
found  in  company  with  the  fiercest  enthu- 
siasm. His  troops  moved  to  victory  with 
the   precision   of   machines,   while   burning 
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with  the  wildest  fanaticism  of  Crusaders. 
From  the  time  when  the  army  was  re- 
modelled to  the  time  when  it  was  disbanded, 
it  never  found  either  in  the  British  Islands 
or  on  the  Continent,  an  enemy  who  could 
stand  its  onset.  In  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Flanders,  the  Puritan  warriors, 
often  surrounded  by  difficulties,  sometimes 
contending  against  threefold  odds,  not  only 
never  failed  to  conquer,  but  never  failed  to 
destroy  and  break  in  pieces  whatever  force 
was  opposed  to  them.  They  at  length  came 
to  regard  the  day  of  battle  as  a  day  of  certain 
triumph,  and  marched  against  the  most 
renowned  battalions  of  Europe  with  dis- 
dainful confidence.  Turenne  was  startled 
by  the  shout  of  stern  exultation  with  which 
his  English  Allies  advanced  to  the  combat, 
and  expressed  the  delight  of  a  trie  soldier, 
when  he  learned  that  it  was  ever  the  fashion 
of  Cromwell's  pikemen  to  rejoice  greatly 
when  they  beheld  the  enemy ;  and  the 
banished  Cavaliers  felt  an  emotion  of 
national  pride  when  they  saw  a  brigade  of 
their  countrymen  ....  drive  before  it  in 
headlong  rout  the  finest  infantry  of  Spain, 
and  force  a  passage  into  a  counterscarp 
which  had  just  been  pronounced  impreg- 
nable by  the  ablest  of  the  Marshals  of 
France.' 

You  people  at  home  are  probably  well  aware 
already  that  the  Australian  Army  here  in  the 
field  is  the  finest  thing  Australia  has  ever  pro- 
duced.    The    story    of   its    achievements    have 
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reached  home  from  time  to  time,  and  private 
letters  have  told  of  more  intimate  details.  But 
it  must  be  difficult  from  the  other  side  of  the 
world  to  see  your  army  whole.  The  atmosphere 
of  Australia  might  hardly  prepare  you  for  it. 
The  boys  who  left  their  homes  in  '  Aussie  '  have 
become  men,  and  men  of  high  individual  quality  ; 
but  more  than  that,  the  new  soldiers — new 
relatively  to  many  older  things  they  meet — 
have  become  veterans.  They  left  home  in 
fresh-hatched  formations,  knowing  very  little 
of  the  outside  world,  though  confident  that  it 
was  their  oyster  all  the  same  ;  they  will  return, 
having  fought  at  both  ends  of  Europe  and  with 
a  military  reputation  like  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell 
and  Marlborough.  From  battlefields  where  men 
of  all  races  have  fought  since  the  beginnings  of 
wars  they  will  bring  Australia  back  the  founda- 
tion of  her  national  history.  Australia  may  have 
been  known  abroad  before  this  war  for  many 
things — for  her  wool  and  wheat  and  gold  and 
political  development.  She  is  known  to-day 
to  the  whole  world  and  respected  by  friend  and 
foe  alike  for  her  Five  Divisions.  They  would 
hold  a  proud  place  in  any  European  army,  and 
that  when  judged  not  by  their  origin — for 
Australia  is  a  young  country  without  military 
history  and  knew  hitherto  little  of  discipline — 
but  by  their  deeds  and  bearing  and  development 
as  soldiers,  in  a  war  which  has  drawn  to  the  same 
theatre  for  the  comparison  the  army  of  every 
nation  new  and  old.  In  the  local  esteem  they 
are  measured  alongside  the  troops  of  Great 
Powers  who  have  trained  standing  armies  since 
the  Dark  Ages.     We  may  be  allowed  then  some 
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pride  in  estimating  against  the  background  of 
their  own  unwarlike  upbringing. 

Their  early  individual  assurance  has,  in  the 
trial  of  four  years'  campaigning,  been  moulded 
into  a  maturer,  solider  confidence  based  on 
experience  and  performance.  They  have  learned 
the  whole  art  of  fighting.  They  have  learnt 
discipline.  They  are  proud  of  themselves  and 
what  they  have  done.  They  believe  that  they 
are  by  now  the  equal  of  any  troops  in  the  British 
Army,  and  whether  that  belief  is  right  or  wrong, 
the  sincerity  of  it  has  carried  them  through 
many  a  tough  job  in  the  field.  Of  the  Australian 
officer  there  has  come  to  be  demanded  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency,  and  in  no  other  force  are 
the  officers  more  keenly  watched  and  estimated 
by  the  rank  and  file.  The  resolution  and  ability 
of  the  Australian  infantry  in  attack  and  defence 
are  well  known.  But  in  general  work  as  well  as 
in  actual  fighting — in  engineering  construction, 
pioneering,  mining — it  is  becoming  an  accepted 
principle  that,  as  an  English  Officer  said  of  them 
one  day — '  the  Australians  do  any  damn  thing 
well.'  The  free  and  independent  Colonial  life, 
which  makes  men  adaptable  and  self-reliant, 
breeds  the  germs  of  many  military  virtues  and 
stands  the  Australian  in  good  stead  in  this 
struggle  of  endurance.  The  tone  induced  by 
this  capacity  and  adaptability  is  the  whole 
secret  of  moral  in  the  soldier  ;  and  the 
Australian's  steady  confidence  in  himself  and 
his  comrades  to  do  any  set  job  of  work  and  see 
any  situation  through  is  the  highest  quality 
asked  of  any  soldier  and  any  army. 

And  with  this  good  heart  in  the  Australian 
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Divisions  there  has  been  a  new  sentiment 
working,  perhaps  unconscious  in  its  beginnings, 
but  perceptibly  growing.  You  can  see  this 
sense  of  earnestness,  efficiency,  and  reputation 
in  a  hundred  different  things.  The  Battalion 
name,  the  Battery  name,  has  come  to  mean 
something.  The  Battalion  flags — there  were 
none  carried  till  the  end  of  the  war,  but  you 
could  see  the  beginnings  of  them  in  the  decora- 
tion of  messes  here  and  there — the  flags  of  some 
of  the  battalions  are  as  rich  with  battle  honours 
as  many  a  regular  British  regiment's  before  this 
war.  c  For  twelve  months  now,'  said  a  Major, 
watching  his  Battalion  which  was  on  the  march 
pass  a  corner  in  a  famous  old  town,  '  I  have  not 
known  a  single  case  of  a  man  falling  out  on  a 
route-march  in  the  Battalion.'  '  This  is  the 
first  time  the  Battalion  has  ever  lost  an 
unwounded  prisoner  to  the  Boches,'  said  an 
officer  of  another  battalion  last  winter,  referring 
to  a  recent  mishap  in  a  fog  in  Nomansland. 
These  statements  may  or  may  not  be  quite 
true — it  is  the  sentiment  behind  them  that 
matters.  There  are  many  little  signs  by  which 
you  may  perceive  the  leaven  working.  Did  you 
ever  drive  a  car  along  a  road  and  come  up  with 
an  artillery  column  and  blow  your  horn  to  signify 
that  you  would  pass  them  ?  The  ideal  thing  to 
clear  a  narrow  road,  in  such  case,  is  for  each 
team,  with  or  without  the  passed-up  order,  to 
turn  half-right  in  unison,  with  the  simplest 
motion,  to  clear  as  much  of  the  road  as  possible. 
I  have  chanced  to  see  that  done  three  times  on 
the  roads  behind  the  front.  Once  it  was  the 
Chestnut  Troop  which  is  '  A  '  Battery  of  Horse 
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Gunners,  the  Right  of  the  Line  in  the  British 
Army  ;  once  a  New  Zealand  Battery  which  had 
done  five  hours'  steady  marching  ;  and  once 
the  splendid  12th  Mobile  Brigade  of  Australian 
Field  Artillery.  On  the  Somme  near  Villers 
Bretonneux  the  31st  (Queensland)  Battalion 
had  been  forty  days  in  the  front  line,  a  trying 
spell  although  the  sector  was  relatively  quiet. 
The  Battalion  was  longing  for  relief  ;  but  just 
then  somebody  said  that  a  battalion  of  Black 
Watch  had  once  stuck  it  out  in  the  line  for  forty- 
eight  days  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  and  held 
the  record,  and  thereupon  nothing  would  induce 
the  Queenslanders  to  leave  the  line  for  another 
thirteen  days.  During  the  Ypres  fighting  in 
October  191 7,  light  railway  material  had  to  be 
taken  up  through  the  heavily  shelled  bogs  about 
Polygon  Wood,  and  certain  transport  units 
declared  it  an  impossible  task.  '  I'll  show  you 
how  to  do  it,'  said  an  Australian  officer,  and  he 
took  forward  the  drivers  of  an  Australian 
Divisional  Train,  who  thenceforth  day  after 
day  drove  their  wagon  loads  up  through  that 
hellish  place.  The  Australian  Tunnelling  Com- 
panies have  worked  on  the  whole  length  of  the 
British  Front  and  have  made  a  great  name  for 
the  technical  skill  of  Australian  miners.  Among 
battalions  in  a  brigade,  among  brigades  in  a 
division,  and  most  of  all  between  division  and 
division,  there  is  the  keenest  rivalry,  and  this 
spirit  of  emulation  raises  the  performance  of  a 
unit  to  a  high  level. 

The  field  training  of  the  battalions  and 
batteries  never  stops,  of  course,  and  apart  from 
the  training  of  a  unit  under  its  commander  during 
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periods  of  rest  behind  the  lines,  an  Australian 
Military  School  in  the  field  was  established  after 
the  first  Australian  winter  in  France,  to  which  a 
definite  number  of  officers  and  men  from  each 
Division  went  regularly  in  course  of  training. 
This  school  was  Australian  throughout,  and  each 
of  the  Five  Divisions  had  its  particular  wing. 
It  was  a  most  complete  and  efficient  little  military 
college.  It  provided  courses  for  officers  and  for 
aspirant  officers  from  the  ranks,  and  the  instruc- 
tion was  in  every  detail  of  infantry  training. 
It  was  a  practical  college  too,  and  for  long  had 
the  old  Somme  battlefields  for  its  training 
grounds.  The  artistic  setting  of  the  place  was 
in  fact  a  notable  part  of  its  great  value.  Its 
large  camp  of  wooden  huts,  covering  many  acres, 
was  built  almost  entirely  by  Australians  on  a 
famous  piece  of  old  German  front  line  between 
Albert  and  Thiepval.  Within  reach  of  it  was 
the  Pozieres  battlefield,  which  has  become  for 
all  time  a  little  bit  of  Australia.  Here  on  the 
first  big  battlefield  of  the  Australians  in  France 
many  officers  and  men  revisited  thus  in  instruc- 
tional manoeuvres  the  very  spots  upon  which 
they  had  fought  before  in  grimmest  reality.  On 
that  ground  where  so  many  good  Australians 
are  buried,  and  under  the  shadows  of  the 
memorials  erected  to  the  valour  of  Australian 
Divisions  on  Pozieres  ridge,  the  full  recognition 
of  his  work  and  his  reputation  came  home  to 
every  Australian.  These  are  some  of  the  asso- 
ciations by  grace  of  which  he  perceives  that  he 
has  become  a  famous  soldier,  that  he  has  made 
history  in  the  world,  and  that  that  history  is 
equally  his  with  any  other  nation. 
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The  story  told  here  does  not  pretend  to  cover 
those  past  records  which  have  made  the  name 
of  the  Australian  soldier  famous.  The  Campaign 
of  Gallipoli  in  191 5,  the  Somme  Campaign  of 
1916,  the  Flanders  Campaign  of  1917,  are  all 
epics  in  themselves  and  will  in  due  course  be 
sung. 

At  the  end  of  191 7  there  was  made  a  change 
in  the  construction  of  the  Australian  force 
which  sets  a  distinct  mark  in  the  story  of  the 
Five  Divisions,  and  thenceforth  their  definition 
becomes  sharpened.  Until  January  1st,  191 8, 
there  had  been  in  the  field  two  Anzac  Corps, 
maintaining  together  the  Australian  Divisions 
and  the  New  Zealand  Division,  and  with  them  a 
couple  of  English  Divisions.  There  were  four 
Australian  Divisions  in  the  First  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  Army  Corps — the  First,  Second, 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Australian  Divisions  ;  the 
Second  A.  and  N.Z.  Army  Corps  consisted  of 
the  Third  Australian  Division  (the  last  formed), 
the  New  Zealand  Division  (probably  the  all 
round  best  and  strongest  Division  in  the  British 
Army),  and  two  English  Divisions.  There  was 
never  among  the  Australians  anything  but  the 
utmost  friendship  and  esteem  for  the  New  Zealand 
Division,  and  in  token  of  it  was  the  association 
from  the  bitter  old  days  of  Gallipoli  maintained 
thus  by  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  long 
after  they  had  left  the  Peninsula,  and  preserved 
during  two  years'  campaigning  in  France.  The 
strict  military  title  of  the  First  (or  Second)  A.  & 
N.Z.A.C.  had  long  become  merged  in  the  distinc- 
tive name  of  Anzac — so  much  so  that  the  Corps 
was  always  addressed  as   the  First  (or  Second) 
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Anzac  Corps,  and  Australians  and  New  Zealanders 
were  known  to  the  British  public  as  Anzacs, 
without  any  further  definition  of  nationality. 

But  there  were  several  reasons  for  the  change, 
and  among  these  reasons  were  undoubtedly  a 
rising  reputation  and  national  pride  in  the 
Australian  battalions,  and  the  steady  increases 
in  the  number  of  experienced,  skilled,  and 
valuable  Australian  staff  officers  in  the  field. 
Any  conception  of  the  Australians  as  a  force 
which  had  become  overproud  of  their  achieve- 
ments, and  wished  to  mark  themselves  off  as 
distinct  from  the  soldiers  of  the  Home  Country 
or  New  Zealand,  misses  entirely  the  wonderful 
spirit  which  was  springing  up  into  the  Australian 
ranks — a  deep-running  and  vivid  development 
of  national  character,  a  sense  of  military  renown 
which  they  desired  to  see  definitely  labelled  with 
the  Australian  name,  a  consciousness  too  of 
having  grown  out  of  the  tutelage  of  others.  On 
January  1st,  1 91 8,  the  First  Anzac  Corps  became 
the  Australian  Corps  and  embraced  all  five 
Australian  Divisions  ;  and  the  Second  Anzac 
Corps  lost  its  name  and  was  numbered  instead 
in  the  list  of  Army  Corps  in  the  British  Army. 
The  remaining  British  Army  officers  during  191 8 
left  their  appointments  on  Australian  Corps  and 
Divisional  Staffs.  No  one  respects  or  esteems 
higher  the  British  officers  who  trained  them  than 
the  Australians  themselves  ;  but  granting  that 
Australian  battalions  and  brigades  had  passed 
the  stage  when  they  had  to  have  Home  officers 
to  lead  or  instruct  them,  it  is  only  a  step  farther 
along  the  same  path  of  development  before  it 
would  seem  incongruous  that  there  should  be 
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any  officers  of  other  nationality  anywhere  in  the 
Australian  Imperial  Force. 

With  the  opening,  then,  of  the  New  Year  the 
Five  Divisions  worked  for  the  first  time  together 
under  one  command.  For  the  first  time  the 
G.O.C.,  A.I.F.,  disposed  in  battle  of  the  whole 
Australian  Force  in  France.  The  Third 
Australian  Division  was  received  into  the  fold 
with  some  little  chaffing — inevitable  in  any 
Australian  community — but  in  a  day  or  two  it 
turned  up  its  hats  like  any  6  dinkum  Anzac,5  * 
and  by  that  simple  little  operation,  it  seemed, 
was  admitted  into  the  noble  company  of  the 
divisions  who  had  the  glories  of  Gallipoli  and 
Pozieres  behind  them.  In  the  patrol  encounters 
that  winter  the  Diggers  seemed  to  fight  with  a 
new  daring  and  vigour  under  the  new  organisa- 
tion. The  renown  that  clung  about  the  name 
of  Anzac  was  a  very  high  renown,  but  for  all 
that,  the  Diggers  were  just  a  little  prouder  in 
the  knowledge  that  henceforth  they  would  be 
known  officially  as  Australians  of  the  Australian 
Corps.  There  was  manifestly  a  new  enthusiasm 
reflected  in  their  performances  that  winter  on  the 
Wytschaete-Messines  Ridge,  and  they  took  it 
with  them  when  the  Spring  came  and  called 
them  to  their  new  campaign  on  the  Somme. 

*  Note. — Till  it  was  incorporated  in  the  new  Australian  Corps, 
the  men  of  the  Third  Australian  Division,  alone  among  the  Five 
Divisions,  always  wore  the  Australian  hat  without  the  left  side 
turned  up.  One  of  the  earliest  orders  of  the  Corps  Commander  in 
1 91 8  was  that  all  hats  should  henceforth  be  worn  in  the  regulation 
fashion  turned  up.  Five  minutes  after  the  order  was  promulgated 
in  units  of  the  Division,  it  was  hard  to  find  a  Third  Division  man 
anywhere  who  wore  his  hat  in  the  old  fashion.  The  Division,  which 
was  vastly  satisfied  to  be  incorporated  with  the  other  four  at  last, 
seemed  to  be  awaiting  official  invitation  to  perform  the  change. 


II.— THE    WINTER    GROUND    AND    THE 

PATROLS 

The  Australian  positions  which  centred  on 
the  forward  slope  of  the  Messines-Wytschaete 
ridge,  stretched  from  the  Hill  60  region  in  the 
north  to  the  Lys  near  Armentieres  in  the  south. 
Between  Warneton  and  Frelinghien  the  Lys 
separated  the  lines.  It  is  an  area  of  country  on 
which  there  has  been  no  peace  since  October, 
1914.  The  western  side  of  the  ridge  is  in 
several  places  torn  by  great  mine  craters,  but 
the  whole  scene  is  so  littered  with  ruin  of  every 
thing  that  ever  stood  there,  and  so  ploughed 
and  pitted  by  shell  fire,  that  the  craters  of  the 
mines  which  heralded  the  British  attack  in  June, 
191 7,  will  almost  miss  the  eye. 

A  visitor  observing  the  Messines  neighbour- 
hood and  informed  that  woods,  farms,  villages, 
once  stood  about  this  place,  might  well  scoff 
incredulously  at  the  tale,  and  indeed  the  armies 
fighting  there  have  long  forgotten  that  any  such 
ever  existed.  There  is  no  shelter  there  save  of 
holes  in  the  ground  and  those  perpetually  muddy, 
or  of  some  cracked  and  shattered  concrete  fort 
built  by  the  Germans  in  the  turnip  fields.  The 
names  of  farms  and  townships  like  Warneton, 
Messines,  Wytschaete,  La  Basse  Ville,  Ploeg- 
steert,  still  decorate  the  map,  but  on  the  ground 
the  very  sites  where  they  stood  are  scarcely 
legible  by  their  stones.     The  landmarks  modernly 
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used  are  a  dead  tree  here  and  there,  a  deeper 
hole,  a  burst  entanglement,  or  a  turn  in  the  road. 
The  roads,  constantly  repaired,  remain,  and  only 
by  a  chance  kerbstone  or  two  near  the  road-edge 
at  one  place  may  you  know  that  you  stand  in 
the  main  street  of  Wytschaete  village.  Messines 
is  certainly  a  little  better  in  that  a  few  torn 
bricks  still  stand  on  each  other.  But  Ploeg- 
steert  is  so  obliterated  that  men  will  argue  hard 
about  where  the  church  stood. 

Where  houses  and  thickets  have  thus  so  totally 
died  and  disappeared,  the  turnips,  strangely 
enough,  still  grow  and  seed  themselves,  and  by 
them  you  may  often  trace  the  once  flourishing 
fields.  They  grow  annually  on  each  side  of  the 
line,  and  working  parties  of  both  armies,  as  they 
trudged  up  to  the  line  or  back  from  it  or  took  a 
spell  from  some  pioneering  work,  would  sit  down 
in  shell  holes  about  the  turnip  fields  and  chew 
peeled  turnips  when  their  cigarettes  had  run  out. 
Thus  it  has  come  about  that  men  have  wandered 
around  below  the  Douve  creek  looking  for  the 
Potterie  Farm,  to  which  they  were  sent  by  the 
map,  wandered  and  searched  and  failed  utterly 
to  locate  it  (and  it  was  a  large  farm  too)  and  sat 
down  disgusted  and  ate  the  Potterie  Farm 
turnips  not  fifty  yards  from  the  site  of  the  place. 

This  region  is  wet  in  summer,  even  in  a  dry 
summer.  Even  at  the  top  of  Messines  Hill  you 
can  get  water  a  few  feet  down.  Its  condition 
in  winter  is  wet  past  the  imagination  to  con- 
ceive of  those  who  have  never  fought  a  winter 
campaign  there.  '  Hell,'  said  a  French  writer 
describing  the  Souchez  Battle  in  1915,  '  is  not 
fire  but  water,'  and  therein  he  epitomises  the 
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whole  war.  It  probably  rained  at  Souchez  just 
as  it  rained  at  the  Somme,  at  Arras,  at  Messines, 
at  Ypres.  And  Lord !  how  these  Flanders 
heavens  can  rain  ! — rain  in  any  of  the  four 
seasons,  with  snow  for  variety — rain  out  of  a 
blue  sky  or  a  leaden — the  most  leaking  sky  in  the 
world  it  must  be.  Men  make  jokes  about  it, 
but  it  gets  beyond  a  joke.  One  day  in  January 
after  forty  hours  of  thaw  had  liquefied  a  week 
of  snow,  and  then  the  rain  began,  a  battalion 
commander  was  to  be  seen  sitting  on  an  island — 
normally  just  an  ordinary  piece  of  this  country- 
side, you  understand — to  which  he  had  waded 
on  his  way  back  from  the  trenches.  His  com- 
panies had  already  forded  through  it  ;  just  what 
they  wanted,  he  said,  it  washed  off  the  mud. 
They  had  had  to  wade  through  mud  up  to  the 
waist  in  order  to  leave  the  line.  He  said  his 
adjutant  had  kept  his  spirits  up  as  they  went 
along  by  talking  of  the  Murray  floods  at  home. 
The  Battalion  commander  did  not  know  the 
Murray,  but  was  convinced  this  Belgian  road 
could  beat  it.  In  the  line  he  had  had  fatigue 
parties  chasing  trench  duckboards  which  had 
begun  floating  away. 

Flanders  has  a  suggestive  sound  about  its 
very  name.  It  is  not  really  a  piece  of  land  at 
all ;  it  is  a  vast  mud  flat,  misused  apparently  by 
buckscrapers.  You  can  strike  water  in  most 
places  by  digging  nine  or  ten  feet  down,  and  in 
many  places  at  four  or  five — the  undeliverable 
accumulation  of  the  rain  of  years,  one  must 
believe.  To  dig  a  trench  in  such  a  country  in 
winter  is  to  start  another  river  ;  to  put  in  a 
dugout  anywhere  means   that  pumps  have   to 
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keep  going  day  and  night  to  keep  it  dry.  During 
January  the  whole  landscape  twice  froze  stiff 
for  a  few  nights  and  the  mud  became  like  iron. 
In  the  following  thaws  everything  oozed  soft  ; 
dugouts  fell  in  and  it  was  dangerous  to  touch 
the  sides  of  an  unrevetted  trench ;  metalled 
roads  swelled  and  burst.  The  men  in  the  line 
often  ate  and  slept  standing  in  mud.  The  mud 
kills  even  shell  fire — the  shells  drop  into  it  and 
die  noiselessly  or  in  mud  showers.  Officers  and 
men  kept  themselves  cheerful  by  telling  them- 
selves that  as  the  result  of  last  year's  campaign 
the  Germans  had  the  worst  of  the  positions  for 
the  winter,  and  that  the  Huns  were  wetter  than 
we  were.  This  did  not  always  sound  true,  but 
certainly  the  Australians  took  many  prisoners 
or  deserters  that  winter  who  said  conditions  in 
their  own  lines  were  the  worst  they  had  known 
hitherto  on  the  western  front.  Large  numbers 
of  these  trench  garrisons  were  being  evacuated 
sick  and  in  many  places  trenches  had  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

It  is  hard  for  the  comfortable  civilian  who  has 
his  dry  bed  every  night  and  dry  boots  every 
morning  to  picture  these  winter  trenches.  He 
must  imagine  a  pattern  of  winding  wet  ditches 
with  wooden  slatted  floors  and  fascined  walls, 
and  only  by  ceaseless  shovelling  and  pumping 
can  the  garrison  keep  pace  with  mud  and  water. 
In  many  places  this  is  quite  impossible.  The 
thaw  breaks  down  weeks  of  work  and  will  turn 
in  a  few  hours  a  good  dry  trench  into  an  impas- 
sable bog.  A  comfortable  trench  '  bivvy  '  will 
become  a  wreck  or  a  deathtrap  between  breakfast 
and    dinner.     Then,    having   broken   down    the 
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trench  system  with  tne  thaw,  the  weather  will 
freeze  again,  and  the  mud  which  one  day  would 
have  drowned  the  unwary  walker  must  next  day 
be  broken  with  a  pick. 

Under  these  conditions  fighting  almost  stops, 
as  fighting  must.     The  muddy  torpor  of  trench 
life  is  disturbed  by  only  perfunctory  shelling, 
for   the   most   part,    though   the   sight   of   men 
moving  about  or  working  too  freely  by  daytime 
on   either   side   will   awaken   the   artillery   into 
temporary   fury.     Snipers   multiply   for   similar 
opportunities.     So,    the   days   being   short   and 
the  nights  long,  the  trench  garrisons  keep  the 
day  for  sleep  and  rest,  and  the  nights  for  their 
various  activities  abroad.     Dusk  and  the  tem- 
perature descend  rapidly  together  and  lead  in 
the  period  of  work  and  movement.     With  the 
fall  of  evening,  trench-repairing  parties,  wiring 
parties,  and  patrols  drink  up  their  rum  and  turn 
to  work.     The  eternal  machine  gunner  awakens, 
smacks  the  blood  into  his  nerveless  hands,  and 
blazes  away  in  bursts  upon  the  blind  foreground 
hoping  for  a  chance  victim.     The  first  sentry 
fires  off  a  light-rocket  with  the  air  of  a  shopman 
pulling   up   his   morning   blinds.     The   artillery 
spatter  shrapnel  or  high-explosive  at  intervals 
over  roads  and  tracks  in  rear  or  on  localities  in 
the  forward  lines   known   to  be   busy  or  well- 
populated.     Nomansland   mostly   escapes   artil- 
lery fire,  for  here  the  patrols  are  out  man-catching 
and  neither  artillery  can  be  sure  of  not  hitting 
its  own  men. 

Up  in  the  north  that  winter  the  spark  of 
aggressive  hostility  was  kept  alive  principally 
bv  the  work  at  night  in  Nomansland.     In  such 
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conditions,  the  strategy  of  the  subaltern  becomes 
for  once  the  strategy  of  the  Division,  and  the 
engagement  of  patrols  assumes  an  unwonted 
importance.  Each  side  strives  still  to  defeat 
and  outwit  the  other  through  the  medium  of 
little  squads  of  muddy  men  who  crawl  about  in 
rain  and  darkness,  wet  through,  numbed  in  all 
their  members,  hunting  each  other  remorselessly 
while  the  elements  fight  and  batter  each  alike. 
It  may  be  raining  or  snowing  or  freezing,  but  the 
hunters  are  out.  It  is  a  game  of  daring  and  keen 
wits,  a  grim  hide-and-seek,  and  the  Australian 
soldier  plays  it  as  well  as  any.  No  Australian 
Division  in  the  line  has  ever  acknowledged  enemy 
control  of  Nomansland  or  even  the  neutrality 
of  it.  The  principle  is  that  our  boundary  is  the 
enemy's  wire,  not  our  own.  The  enemy  is  to 
be  permitted  and  coaxed  to  come  into  that  strip 
of  manoeuvring  ground  in  order  that  he  may  be 
entrapped  and  captured.  Each  side  always 
wants  prisoners  for  identification  purposes,  and 
for  the  procuring  of  tactical  information  about 
the  other's  lines  and  the  life  that  goes  on  there. 
Apart  from  this,  patrols  must  get  their  own 
information  by  continual  reconnaissance — the 
placing  of  enemy  machine  guns  and  trench 
mortars,  advanced  posts,  condition  of  wire 
defences.  By  daylight  Nomansland  is  a  blasted 
and  empty  space,  a  forbidden  territory,  the 
length  at  which  each  army  holds  off  the  other. 
By  night  it  is  the  tom-tiddler's  ground  where 
the  patrols  steal  out  to  make  touch  ;  it  is  alive 
with  little  parties  crawling  about,  intensely 
fierce  and  intensely  nervous,  feeling  for  realities 
in  a  half-known  world.     If  you  could  imagine 
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yourself  hovering  over  Nomansland  in  an  aero- 
plane turning  a  searchlight  down  upon  them, 
they  would  look  like  nothing  so  much  as  beetles 
swarming  out  of  their  holes.  Like  beetles  they 
would  seem  to  nose  about  every  shell  hole  and 
tuft  of  grass,  peer  into  every  heap  of  rubbish 
(once  perhaps  a  farmhouse),  pausing,  with 
imaginary  waving  of  beetle  whiskers,  at  any 
sniff  of  the  suspicious.  Like  beetles  they  might 
seem  here  and  there  to  close  upon  their  enemy, 
and  then  drag  back  the  captured  or  the  slain 
to  the  holes  from  which  they  came.  A  very 
beetle  war  it  is  after  all. 

The  patrol  fights  those  winter  nights  were  very 
fierce  all  along  the  Australian  line  and  some  of 
the  set  engagements,  the  carefully  arranged 
raids,  would  have  been  called  battles  in  the  old 
days  of  other  wars.  But  the  impromptu  fights 
of  the  patrols  in  Nomansland  took  place  nearly 
every  night.  Let  me  describe  one  such  typical 
fight.  It  was  a  black  freezing  night  in  January, 
threatening  more  snow,  and  before  the  front  of 
the  19th  (New  South  Wales)  Battalion  along  the 
Lys  lay  an  old  square-moated  farm — every  farm 
in  this  country  has  its  big  drain  as  essentially  as 
it  has  its  chimney.  The  lines  were  not  very 
close  because  of  low  and  swampy  ground  which 
neither  side  wanted,  and  the  ruins  of  Moat  Farm 
lay  about  250  yards  out  in  front  of  us.  The 
ruins  were  of  importance  chiefly  as  a  base  for 
patrols  which  here  had  to  keep  watch  over  an 
abnormally  wide  space.  This  night  an  officer's 
patrol  crept  out  in  the  inky  darkness  that 
succeeded  a  so-called  day,  and,  walking  and 
stooping,  moved  along  the  remains  of  a  hedge 
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beside  the  old  farm  track.  Machine  gun  fire 
raked  this  track  at  intervals,  but  some  day 
someone  will  write  a  book  on  why  machine  gun 
fire  in  Nomansland  so  seldom  hits  anybody,  and 
explain  the  matter.  The  western  wall  of  the 
ruins  was  in  fair  condition — many  holes  in  it  but 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high  ;  on  the  other  three  sides 
all  the  walls  and  building  had  settled  into  heaps 
of  bricks.  The  patrol  usually  crossed  the  moat 
on  a  fallen  tree.  This  night  the  ice  on  the  moat 
bore  them.  They  entered  the  farm  anxiously 
at  first,  for  their  silence  had  been  broken  once 
or  twice,  and  no  one  could  know  what  the 
darkness  hid  ;  but  a  short  examination  ensured 
that  no  enemy  was  there. 

The  patrol  leader  posted  four  men  with  a 
Lewis  gun  at  the  south-west  corner,  a  vantage 
point  against  approach  from  the  likely  south. 
He  put  couples  of  other  men  at  north-east  and 
middle  east  and  north,  and  in  turn  each  couple 
crawled  out  and  reconnoitred.  For  six  long 
hours  this  lasted  and  nothing  was  seen  or  heard 
of  any  Germans.  It  was  near  the  time  for  relief, 
and  the  patrol  was  beginning  to  think  that  the 
enemy  were  not  venturing  out.  In  reality 
about  thirty  or  forty  Germans  were  just  moving 
up  from  the  north-east,  and.  approaching  the 
farm,  their  leader  was  spreading  them  out  in  a 
ditch  not  fifty  yards  off.  Our  patrol  was  very 
small.  The  men  were  aching  with  the  vigil  and 
the  cold  and  shaking  with  muffled  coughing 
wThich  betrayed  their  presence.  A  bitter  wind 
was  rising.  Just  then  the  relieving  patrol 
arrived  (it  also  was  very  small)  and  the  hidden 
enemy  heard  that  too  and  waited  a  little  longer. 
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The  cold  men  gave  over  their  lurks  to  the  new- 
comers and  crawled  away.  They  were  well 
towards  their  lines  again  when  they  stopped. 
There  are  senses  not  of  sight  or  sound  in  that 
inky  darkness. 

One  of  the  new  patrol  back  in  the  ruins  had 
scarcely  settled  among  the  bricks  on  the  farther 
side  when  he  saw  a  roundhead  rise  in  front  of 
him  and  there  was  much  splashing  on  each  side. 
He  fired  and  the  rubbish  heap  of  a  farm  was 
instantly  a  welter  of  noise  and  flame.  From 
behind  the  eastern  wall,  where  they  had  crept 
up,  the  Huns,  a  stream  of  them,  heaved  over 
bomb  after  bomb,  working  round  to  the  south  as 
they  did  so  ;  the  Australians  dodged  back  to  the 
big  wall  on  the  west,  every  man  cool  and  canny, 
and  fired  steadily  into  the  brick  heaps  they  had 
left.  There  was  no  time  or  means  for  their 
officers  to  give  orders  ;  each  man  had  to  act  for 
himself.  The  main  party  distributed  itself  in 
cover  and  waited  to  hear  what  the  Lewis  gun  on 
the  south-west  would  do. 

They  knew  their  work  well,  those  Lewis 
gunners.  Only  four  of  them,  and  they  had  to 
save  the  fight  against  what  were  plainly  large 
numbers,  for  over  a  dozen  of  the  enemy  must 
have  been  bombing,  and  now  on  the  track  north- 
east of  the  farm  more  Germans  had  arrived, 
mounted  a  machine  gun,  and  were  pelting  the 
interior  of  the  farm  with  lead.  The  Lewis 
gunners  at  the  south-west  corner,  crawling  along 
the  southern  side,  hauled  their  weapon  towards 
the  next  corner  whither  the  bombing  party  was 
also  making.  Our  men  reached  it  first,  lay  flat, 
and  waited  the  necessary  few  seconds  for  com- 
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plete  effect.  The  brick  rubbish  was  three  or  four 
feet  high.  They  nosed  the  gun  around  the 
corner  and  at  a  range  of  about  five  yards  opened 
fire.  It  was  magnificent  judgment  in  that  black 
night.     They  caught  the  bombing  party  fairly 
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unawares  and  it  dissolved  in  screams  which  left 
no  doubt  about  the  effect.  The  four  Australians 
were  as  resolute  in  the  enemy's  straits  as  in  their 
own.  The  Lewis  gun  went  on  spluttering  into 
the  mud  where  the  screams  came  from,  and 
as  it  was  slowly  traversed  about  it  caught  other 
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Huns  splashing  back  through  shell  holes  towards 
the  eastern  ditch.  There  were  no  more  enemy 
bombs  and  the  southern  attack  was  checked. 
Meanwhile  the  machine  gun  raked  the  farm 
from  the  track  twenty  or  thirty  yards  away  on 
the  north-east.  The  rest  of  our  patrol  had  safely 
retired  across  the  ice  of  the  western  moat,  and 
were  lying  up  in  shell  holes  for  the  next  phase. 
Now  came  the  turn  of  the  outgoing  patrol. 
They  had  heard  the  firing  almost  immediately 
after  they  had  halted,  and  they  at  once  began 
crawling  back  to  the  farm.  There  were  seven 
of  them  together  under  a  sergeant.  These  eight 
reached  the  hedge  off  the  north-west  corner  and 
here  the  sergeant  left  four  to  guard  his  retreat 
and  his  northern  flank.  He  himself,  with  the 
other  three,  having  two  bombs  apiece,  crept  up 
the  ditch  beside  the  northern  farm  track  towards 
the  right  rear  of  the  machine  gun,  which  was 
spattering  every  part  of  the  farm  with  bullets. 
The  moment  arrived,  there  was  a  new  short 
storm  of  bombing,  and  the  gun  shut  up  suddenly. 
Groans  and  cries  for  mercy  came  from  its 
vicinity,  followed  by  a  shouted  order  in  German 
away  to  the  rear. 

This  last  revealed  a  new  movement.  The 
enemy  was  plainly  bringing  up  more  men  and 
our  bombing  party  ran  back.  There  was  no 
time  to  secure  the  machine  gun  or  any  badges 
from  the  dead  or  wounded  Germans.  The 
Lewis  gun  had  jammed,  the  Australians  had  no 
more  bombs,  and  they  wanted  reinforcements. 
The  whole  patrol  joining  up  by  the  fallen  tree, 
crept  back  to  our  own  lines.  They  had  out- 
witted a  surprise  attack  from  superior  numbers, 
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certainly  killed  or  wounded  many  of  the  Germans, 
and  throughout  the  fight  only  one  of  our  men 
was  slightly  grazed  by  a  bullet.  A  later  patrol 
re-occupied  the  farm,  but  the  enemy  had  retired 
taking  his  casualties  with  him. 

That  was  all.  This  is  one  detailed  story  out 
of  many  such  of  Nomansland,  told  in  tribute  to 
four  Australian  boys  from  the  wheat  belt  or 
Sydney  City,  now  hard  infantry  of  the  line,  who 
crawled  up  to  that  dirty  corner  in  the  dark, 
dragging  a  Lewis  gun. 


IIL—PRISONERS 

The  winter  patrol  encounters  warm  up  the 
infantry  for  the  raids,  which  are  small  definite 
battles  or  reconnaissances  in  force ;  and  the 
raids,  in  their  turns,  keep  the  battalion  fit  and 
ready  for  the  big  battles  when  spring  dries  the 
ground  and  leads  in  the  active  operations  of 
armies.  But  valuable  as  this  outpost  fighting 
may  be  for  such  training  purposes,  it  has  a 
definite  object  as  well — the  destruction  of  special 
defences  or  procuring  of  information  about  them, 
and  the  capture  of  prisoners  whose  statements 
often  disclose  the  enemy's  plans  and  intentions. 
For,  as  the  end  of  the  winter  approaches  and 
the  armies  begin  to  stir  and  throw  off  the  winter 
lethargy,  each  side  of  the  line  goes  out  to  feel 
for  the  information  it  wants  about  the  other 
before  beginning  on  the  new  year's  campaign. 
The  raids  and  minor  operations  reported  in  the 
communiques  from  all  parts  of  the  front  reveal 
the  wide  extent  of  the  reconnaissance.  They 
are  the  necessary  preliminaries  to  the  coming 
collision. 

At  such  times  as  this  the  work  of  the  Army's 
Intelligence  Department  becomes  especially 
strenuous  and  interesting.  Intelligence  watches 
the  enemy's  line  of  battle  from  the  North  Sea  to 
the  Adriatic  and  records  its  daily  dispositions. 
Each  German  Division  must  be  followed  where- 
ever  it  moves  to.    The  plains  of  Flanders  and 
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Burgundy  and  Champagne  were  known  this 
Spring  to  be  filling  with  troops  as  they  never  did 
before  ;  the  Russian  armistice  had  brought  them 
up  on  the  German  side,  and  on  ours  the  full 
strength  of  the  long-growing  British  organisation 
and  the  arrival  of  the  United  States  army  in  the 
field  were  the  counterpart.  The  enemy,  it  was 
sure,  must  attack.  Where  ?  And  how  could  we 
best  meet  him  ?  We  had  talked  for  weeks  the 
winter-talk  of  strikes  and  famines  and  riots 
among  the  enemy's  civilians,  and  finally  the  time 
was  approaching  to  leave  these  pleasant  discus- 
sions of  political  possibilities  and  begin  the  battle 
again. 

For  the  moment,  in  the  first  stirring  of  the 
armies,  the  principal  activity  on  each  side  is 
the  airman's.  Our  squadrons  daily  survey  the 
country  far  behind  the  German  lines,  and  their 
observations  and  photographs  are  checked  and 
compared  each  day.  They  watch  the  concen- 
tration camps,  the  railway  stations,  and  the 
ammunition  dumps  ;  they  photograph  every 
suspicious  neighbourhood.  Where  the  enemy 
least  desires  to  see  them  the  archie-batteries 
bark  out  like  watchdogs  and  the  opposing 
squadrons  gather  to  repel  the  intrusion.  The 
general  movements  of  modern  armies  are  too 
vast  to  hide  for  long,  but  while  it  can,  each  side 
fights  hard  up  above  to  muffle  and  obscure  them. 
For  as  long  as  possible  the  troops  and  trains 
move  only  by  night,  and  the  halted  columns  of 
guns  and  transport  and  the  dumps  of  ammuni- 
tion and  stores  are  covered  in  daytime  with 
acres  of  camouflage.  But  this  concealment  is 
shortlived  ;    the   days   lengthen    and   the    mists 
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thin  out ;   and  all  the  cover  contrived  by  nature 
and  human  art  cannot  after  a  certain  stage  hide 
the   accumulation   of  shells   and   the   springing 
up    of   new    and    nearer    camps.     The    railway 
movements    become    surer    and    plainer.     The 
gun  positions  grow  too  numerous  to  be  mistaken. 
But  the  airmen  can  tell  only  the  outline  of  the 
story  ;   the  details  have  to  be  gathered  by  other 
means,  and  the  chief  of  these  is  the  infantry 
raid — '  for  identification  purposes  '  as  the  official 
phrase  runs.     The  raid  is  almost  invariably  a 
set    piece    and   in    the   general    scheme    of   the 
operation  there  is  not  much  room  for  variety. 
The  methods  vary,  in  fact,  hardly  at  all  on  either 
side  of  the  line.     An  exact  plan  of  the  enemy's 
trenches  to  be  attacked  is  laid  out  behind  the 
lines,    and    the    raiding    party    rehearses    every 
detail  of  the  operation  beforehand.     At  selected 
places  the  enemy's  wire  is  cut  by  trench  mortars 
and  artillery.     Then  on  the  night  of  the  raid — 
raids  are  mostly  night  affairs — a  few  minutes 
before  zero  hour,  the  party  spreads  itself  out  in 
shell  holes  in  Nomansland  near  these  gaps  in  the 
wire.     They  hear  the  distant  thud  of  the  first 
guns  firing  from  away  behind,  and  then  like  the 
rush  of  escaping  steam  the  first  volley  of  shells 
hisses  overhead  and  plunges  into  the  immediate 
foreground.     They  must  lie  there  a  space  yet 
and  count  the  allotted  minutes  or  seconds  while 
the  inferno  of  noise  and  flame  breaks  out  all 
around  them.     Fritz's  signal  rockets  soar  into 
the  air  like  departing  spirits,  but  with  ordinary 
luck  his  barrage  does  not  open  before  our  men 
have  had  time  to  get  in.     At  the  precise  instant 
arranged,  the  artillery  fire  lifts  and  the  raiders 
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start  up  and  dash  through  the  gaps  in  the 
entanglement  into  the  German  trenches.  There 
is  a  brief  fight  with  the  Huns  who  have  had  time 
to  come  up  from  below  ;  a  few  bombs  are  flung 
down  dugout  entrances  and  a  few  rifle  volleys 
fired  up  and  down  the  trench,  and  from  that 
time  each  man  has  his  own  job. 

A  parapet  party  stays  behind  to  keep  open 
communications,  and  a  stretcher  party  with 
them  for  the  casualties  ;  blocking  parties,  the 
flank  guards,  move  down  the  trench  right  and 
left  to  hold  off  the  inevitable  counter-attacks  ; 
the  remainder,  arranged  in  groups,  bayonet-men 
with  bombers,  follow  on  our  own  barrage  along 
the  trenches  or  overland  to  ferret  out  the  enemy 
garrison.  The  Huns  have  recovered  from  the 
first  surprise  and  from  here  and  there  bombs 
and  rifle  shots  come  back.  It  is  furious  work 
while  it  lasts,  but  there  are  rules  of  the  game, 
and  one  of  them  is  that  a  Fritz  cannot  throw 
bombs  hard  up  to  five  or  ten  yards  and  then  hold 
up  his  hands  and  hope  for  his  life.  A  Feldwebel 
with  braid  on  him  and  shoulder  straps  and  sleeve 
decorations  holds  a  stick  bomb  in  the  attitude 
of  throwing  thirty  yards  away.  He  hesitates  a 
second  and  hesitating  is  saved  ;  several  Austra- 
lians have  seen  him  and  are  moving  his  way 
from  different  sides  ;  he  heaves  the  bomb  away 
behind  him  and  holds  up  his  hands.  '  That  will 
do  for  one,  Bill,'  says  a  sergeant,  '  take  him  back, 
he's  got  identifications  on  him  enough  for  a 
whole  battalion.'  Exit  Feldwebel  rapidly  rear- 
wards, he  and  his  escort  ducking  at  random  shots 
that  come  over.  Bursts  of  machine  gun  fire 
from  one  side  or  the  other  announce  that  the 
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remainder  of  the  garrison  is  rallying  to  the 
counter-attack.  As  the  arranged  time  for  the 
withdrawal  approaches,  our  men  stray  back  to 
the  gaps  in  the  wire,  most  of  them  with  a  souvenir 
of  some  sort.  The  German  barrage  is  still  well 
forward,  and  they  double  back  across  Nomans- 
land  as  our  own  barrage  falters  and  then  falls 
back  to  cover  them.  The  leader  counts  them  in 
over  our  own  parapet.     The  raid  is  over. 

There  are  respectable  places  at  home  like 
Parliament  and  newspaper  offices  where  our 
enemy  is  coldly  called  the  German.  That,  one 
supposes,  must  be.  In  the  mighty  precincts  of 
G.H.Q.  his  name  is  the  enemy.  Such  people 
think  of  him  and  talk  about  him  from  the 
dignified  distance.  When  they  descend  to  the 
familiar  or  are  stirred  to  indignation  about  him 
they  call  him  Hun  or  Boche.  But  when  you 
come  near  the  line  (though  you  may  hear  him 
often  called  these  names  too),  he  goes  more 
frequently  by  the  line's  own  nicknames.  '  Down 
in  the  infantry  nobody  cares,'  and  a  spade  is 
called  a  spade.  They  know  the  enemy  for  what 
he  is — and  his  true  title  is  Jerry  or  Fritz.  The 
cold  and  dignified  superiority,  and  alternatively 
the  vituperation,  of  his  political  judges  are  alike 
unknown — at  least  in  those  people's  terms. 
Jerry  and  Fritz  have  something  intimate  and 
homely  about  them  and  Fritz  is  the  commonest 
name  of  all. 

The  reason  is  of  course  plain.  Fritz  is  exactly 
what  our  enemy  in  the  individual  is — an  ugly, 
short-haired,  short-featured  muddy  devil,  who 
hides  like  a  rabbit  and  spends  his  life  doing 
punctiliously  what  his  ruling  classes  tell  him  to 
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do,  apt  to  be  nasty  if  he  gets  a  good  opportunity, 
and  suppressed  only  by  the  plainest  of  plain 
dealing.  Hidden  back  out  of  hand's  reach 
where  he  shoots  with  his  artillery,  he  is  a  pretty 
capable  man.  Plugged  up  in  a  thick  cement  pill 
box  with  a  machine  gun  he  spits  maliciously. 
But  out  in  the  open  where  he  has  only  his  short 
legs  and  his  fat  hands  to  help  him  he  is  just  a 
Fritz.  The  Turk  as  a  sniper  was  a  king  to  him. 
Fritz  the  Infantryman  is  a  pretty  woful  failure 
unless  in  great  numbers,  and  then  he  is  noisy 
and  vicious.  A  French  author  once  wrote  a 
story  of  how  a  colony  of  rabbits  attacked  an 
intruding  hare  ;  Fritz  is  something  like  that. 
The  statisticians  say  he  breeds  like  a  rabbit  too. 
His  High  Command  alone  has  made  him  just 
what  he  is,  and  you  can  tell  what  his  High 
Command  think  of  him  when  you  capture  a 
Fritz  Colonel  and  study  his  character.  He  holds 
himself  stiff  with  fury  to  think  that  he  has  been 
taken  prisoner  like  any  mere  private.  His 
superior  officers  are  used  to  dealing  with  Fritz 
in  the  manner  which  Fritz  rather  invites  upon 
himself — one  of  a  mob  who  must  never  be 
allowed  to  complain  or  ask  questions.  Fritz, 
they  conceive,  may  have  a  brain  or  a  heart, 
which  is  a  nuisance  because  it  is  a  vital  part 
through  which  he  may  be  shot  or  bayoneted. 
They  hope  probably  one  day  to  be  able  so  to 
deaden  these  parts  of  his  anatomy  that  they  will 
be  invulnerable  and  so  save  losses. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  he  is  this  sort  of  an 
instrument,  it  is  hard  to  discover  that  our  men 
hate  Fritz.  His  High  Command  put  lots  of 
lethal  weapons  in  his  hands,  when  he  would  just 
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as  soon  be  carrying  dishes  or  playing  in  a  music 
band,  and  so  Fritz  is  a  dangerous  devil.  Fritz 
himself  does  not  hate  us,  or  if  he  did  it  would  not 
do  much  harm  as  long  as  he  was  powerless. 
Temporarily,  under  his  High  Command,  he  is  a 
fanatic.  But  catch  him  in  the  open  out  of  his 
ditches  and  wire  and  he  is  his  natural  Fritz  self. 
An  Australian  belonging  to  one  of  the  escorts 
who  brought  back  prisoners  from  the  line  at 
Ypres,  when  asked  if  he  had  had  a  good  day, 
said,  '  Yes,  it  was  a  bon  day  and  he  had  got  to 
the  Fritz  second  line,  but  he  had  not  killed  one 
single  Fritz,  could  not,  they  surrendered  too 
easily.  He  had  twenty-five  Fritzes  surrender  to 
him  at  one  dugout.'  And  you  will  hear  lots  of 
that  sort  of  thing  in  an  attack.  You  cannot 
really  hate  such  men  ;  you  just  take  them  and 
suck  the  information  out  of  them  and  make  them 
work.  A  certain  brigadier-general  who  was 
always  going  around  the  line  and  dodging  shells 
and  *  minnies '  used  in  his  leisure  moments,  being 
heartily  sick  of  the  war  and  its  destruction,  to 
expatiate  on  the  particular  punishment  he  would 
ordain,  if  he  had  his  way,  for  all  Germans, 
especially  the  highest  ;  he  was  none  of  the 
peace-and-forget-it  sort  ;  he  would  have  ven- 
geance. His  Brigade  was  one  day  going  into  an 
attack  and  he  arranged  that  all  prisoners  should 
be  brought  past  him  on  their  way  in,  '  the 
marauding  dogs.'  His  Brigade  fought  famously 
in  a  stiff  fight,  and  there  was  competition  in  the 
line  to  be  of  the  escort  which  took  the  prisoners 
back  to  him.  '  You're  in  for  it  now,  Fritz,'  they 
assured  the  square-headed  collection  as  they 
marched  off.     But  all  the  Brigadier  said  to  them 
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was — '  Poor  blighters  !  give  them  a  drink  of 
tea.'  He  was  a  plain  soldier,  that  Brigadier,  you 
see. 

The  prisoners  we  take  are  uniformly  well 
treated — some  people  say  too  well.  But  it  is 
not  in  civilized  humanity  to  illtreat  them,  and 
for  that  reason  our  own  men  are  infuriated  most 
of  all  by  reports  of  ill-treatment  of  prisoners  in 
Germany.  It  argues  the  last  depths  of  brutality, 
as  they  know  from  their  own  feelings.  To  them 
a  Fritz,  taken  prisoner,  is  a  curiosity  satisfied  ; 
they  drink  him  in  with  their  eyes,  this  fellow  who 
throws  five-nines  about  and  hides  in  the  ground 
the  other  side  of  the  wire.  They  give  him 
cigarettes  and  tea  and  the  diggers  converse  with 
him  in  the  '  compree  '  language,  as  friendly  as 
can  be.  The  man  from  patrol  who  can  say 
1  He's  my  Fritz  '  is  a  local  celebrity.  '  Come  on 
Fritz,'  he  says  to  one  or  a  dozen  of  them,  indi- 
cating that  they  must  move  on  to  the  rear  ;  and 
he  leads  them  away  with  the  air  of  the  only  man 
in  the  battalion  who  owns  a  dog.  Fritz, 
burdened  with  nothing  but  his  gas  mask  and 
chewing  lustily  on  a  lump  of  bread,  plods  off 
with  the  utmost  cheerfulness.  By  and  by  at 
the  end  of  the  most  wonderful  day  in  his  life  he 
says  he  wants  to  write  a  letter,  which  he  does 
to  his  home,  explaining  that  he  is  '  in  the  pink  ' 
(using  his  own  vernacular  for  it)  and  hopes  all 
at  home  are  the  same.  He  soon  finds  that  he 
has  entered  a  blessed  period  of  rest  and  repose 
behind  the  entanglement  of  a  P.L.  Camp.  He 
feeds  well  and  the  guards  take  him  out  each  day 
on  gentle  shovelling  exercise. 

The  nearest  approach  in  the  British  Army  to 
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real  hatred  of  the  Germans,  when  every  man 
really  saw  red,  was  when  they  began  using  gas. 
There  were  few  German  prisoners  taken  in  the 
critical  old  days  of  the  first  Spring.  The  use 
of  gas  always  maddened  the  British  soldier 
until  the  policy  was  adopted  of  paying  Fritz 
back  in  his  own  coin.  To-day  animosity  occa- 
sionally survives  against  specialists  like  machine 
gunners  or  trench  mortar  men  unless  these  come 
out  and  surrender  early  in  an  assault,  and  the 
proper  policy  in  such  matters  is  well  understood 
by  now  on  each  side.  There  is  a  good  and 
perfectly  true  story  told  of  a  certain  Australian 
Divisional  Commander  whose  Division,  on  the 
eve  of  going  over  the  top,  heard  of  some  savage 
ill-treatment  of  Australian  prisoners  by  the 
Germans.  The  information  was  brought  back 
by  two  of  them  who  escaped  through  the  German 
lines.  The  men  of  the  Division  knew  that  the 
General  wanted  prisoners  for  intelligence  pur- 
poses, but  the  common  impression  was  that 
most  of  the  attacking  infantry  might  be  too 
determined  to  get  their  own  back  on  the  Germans 
when  they  met  them.  Some  hours  after  the 
attack  had  started  two  Australians  drove  up 
to  the  General's  Headquarters  in  an  ammunition 
cart  with  a  disconsolate  Fritz  officer  sitting 
between  them.  They  said  they  wanted  to  see 
Mr.  Monash  (meaning  the  General),  and  when 
asked  why,  replied  that  they  knew  Mr.  Monash 
wanted  a  few  prisoners,  and  as  they  did  not  think 
there  would  be  many  that  day  they  had,  to  please 
him,  got  him  a  Fritz  in  exchange  for  a  packet 
of  cigarettes  from  some  Tommies  whom  they 
met  on  the  road. 
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Failing  the  living  prisoner,  even  the  dead  man 
will  tell  some  sort  of  an  identification  tale.     He 
wears  an  identity  disc,  has  his  regimental  number 
on  his  shoulder  straps,  and  there  are  probably 
letters  in  his  pockets.     That  at  least  discloses 
his  regiment,  which  in  turn  indicates  his  Division. 
But   the   living   prisoner   of   course   tells   much 
more.     He  undergoes  a  searching  examination 
on  the  life  and  movements  of  his  battalion  and 
of  other  troops  behind  the  lines,  and  each  side 
has  educated  itself  so  well  in  knowledge  of  the 
other  that  it  is  hard  for  a  prisoner  successfully 
to  lie.     Moreover,  the  German  soldier  is  remark- 
able for  one  gratifying  vanity — in  the  breast  of 
the  meanest  private  there  burns  the  passionate 
desire  to  keep  a  diary.     His  national  education 
system    has    taught    him    for    generations    the 
importance  of  himself  as  a  unit  in  the  mighty 
progress   of   German   history,    and   he   has   the 
most    painstaking    interest   in   himself    of  any 
fellow  that   ever  lived.     In  his  imagination  he 
is  the  head  of  the  little  world  of  himself   and 
must   have    an    orderly    registry  of   his    corre- 
spondence   and    of   all   he    does.      He    keeps  a 
diary    with    daily    entries.      There    have    been 
found  on  prisoners  diaries  that  chronicled  the 
events   and   movements   of   many   months  and 
the  date  and  number  of  every  letter  and  post 
card  which  the  man  had  received  or  written. 
Some    prisoners  in  the   early  days  of  the  war 
even  essayed  to  write  their  own  current  history 
of  the  war.      In    British    prison    camps    they 
used   to  give   him  pencil  and  paper  and  Fritz 
forthwith  set  to  work  in  his  spare  time  to  con- 
tinue his  history.     Every  now  and  then  they  took 
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from  him  what  he  had  done,  but  he  went  on 
undeterred — like  a  flying-ant  crawling  up  a 
window  pane.  But  this  enthusiasm  has  long 
died  out ;  it  died  out,  in  fact,  with  the  second 
winter  of  the  war. 


IV.—THE    RAIDS    OF    FEBRUARY    AND 

MARCH 

The  Australian  raids  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter  along  the  Messines  front  were  extra- 
ordinarily keen  operations.  By  the  middle  of 
March  the  whole  line,  it  might  be  said,  was 
raiding  the  Huns,  and  the  Australian  battalions 
were  making  the  entering  of  the  enemy's  line 
by  night  a  sporting  competition.  The  Germans 
replied  only  occasionally  and  never  with  success. 
Where  they  attempted  a  return  attack  their  men 
were  in  no  great  heart  for  the  venture  and 
it  inevitably  crashed  against  the  resistance  of 
the  Australian  machine  gunners  and  bombers. 
Success  after  success  lifted  our  men's  enthusiasm 
and  skill  to  a  very  high  level  and  gave  some  first 
indication  of  that  great  heart  and  prowess  which, 
succoured  and  recuperated  from  the  hideous 
mud-slogging  up  the  Flanders  Ridge  of  the 
previous  summer  and  autumn,  they  revealed 
again  in  full  strength  through  the  second  cam- 
paign of  the  Somme. 

Those  who  follow  the  Australians  through  the 
stern  and  bitter  fights  of  Dernancourt  and  Villers 
Bretonneux,  through  the  fierce  grappling  for  a 
hold  of  the  enemy  in  the  series  of  little  battles 
along  the  Morlancourt  Ridge,  and  finally  in  their 
attack  in  the  Fourth  Army  with  the  splendid 
culminating  assault  of  Mont  St.  Quentin,  will 
see  the  beginning  of  those  magnificent  perform^ 
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anccs  in  the  raids  of  the  winter  preceding.  In 
the  year  of  the  British  offensive  the  Australians 
felt  their  superiority  over  the  Germans  plainly 
enough.  Everybody  knew  that  191 8  would  see 
he  Germans'  turn  to  attack  ;  and  the  Australians 
prepared  themselves  for  that  emergency  through 
those  winter  raids  and  kept  alive  thereby  that 
same  glowing  confidence  to  meet  and  overcome 
the  Germans'  worst. 

Did  those  raids  teach  Ludendorff  and  his 
Germans  anything  ?  There  is  a  chance  that  they 
did.  When  the  German  assault  was  launched 
at  St.  Quentin  with  no  more  than  four  hours' 
preceding  bombardment,  men  said  that  new 
tactics  in  assault  were  in  evidence,  that  the 
surprise  attack  of  Byng  near  Cambrai  in  the 
preceding  November  had  opened  the  Germans' 
eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  an  attack  without  the 
devastating  long  preliminary  bombardments  of 
1916  and  1917.  If  that  is  so,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Australian  raids  of  February  and  March, 
especially  the  great  raids  at  Warneton,  assisted 
the  new  notion.  Certainly  they  showed  plainly 
enough  how,  while  hostile  artillery  was  silenced, 
infantry  by  determined  pressure  could  break 
through  field  defences  and  scupper  machine  guns. 

The  first  big  raid,  the  opening  of  this  special 
series,  was  made  on  the  German  lines  at  Warneton 
on  the  night  of  February  ioth-nth  by  the  37th 
and  38th  (Victorian)  Battalions.  Warneton  was 
the  most  favourable  locality  of  the  whole 
Australian  front  for  such  operations.  To  the 
south  the  River  Lys  separated  the  combatants 
and  practically  eliminated  any  possibility  of  raids 
there.    North  of  the  Warneton  sector  Nomans- 
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land  was  a  broad  and  often  marshy  stretch,  and 
from  the  Gapaard  region  up  to  beyond  the 
Ypres-Comines  Canal  the  line  was  a  succession 
of  barricaded  farm-forts  rather  than  a  trench 
system.  These  old  farms  were  difficult  to 
approach  and  easy  to  defend,  and  a  raid  against 
any  of  them  could  be  as  safely  ventured  by 
twenty  men  as  by  a  hundred — indeed  safer. 
The  garrisons  of  them  were  small  and  hedges  and 
ditches  afforded  easy  retreat  in  emergency. 
Nomansland  here  was  so  wide,  too — several 
hundred  yards  as  a  rule — that  a  raiding  party, 
if  discovered  by  rocket-lights,  ran  considerable 
risk  of  being  smashed  up  in  artillery  or  in 
minenwerfer  fire  before  it  could  complete  its 
approach.  In  this  region  small  raids  were  likely 
to  offer  the  best  results  in  attack,  and  the  work 
could  generally  be  done  as  well  by  ordinary 
patrols. 

But  the  Warneton  sector  was  different.  Here 
were  strong  trench  defences  within  easy  reach 
of  machine  gun  and  minenwerfer  positions,  held 
by  strong  garrisons  and  not  simply  by  the  thin 
posts  of  the  northern  farms,  or  the  scattered 
southern  pillboxes  on  the  Lys.  Warneton  was 
a  considerable  fortress,  and  despite  appearances 
to  the  contrary,  easily  defended.  There  were 
schemes  for  taking  it  and  holding  it  and  it  was 
the  front  door  to  an  advance  on  Comines  ;  but 
the  Germans,  who  had  a  heavy  force  of  artillery 
excellently  posted  between  Quesnoy  and  Wervicq, 
could  have  deluged  the  place  with  enfilade  fire, 
and  probably  hoped  we  would  make  the  attempt. 
Those  same  batteries  showed  what  they  could  do 
by  repeated  bombardments  of  our  lines  between 
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La  Basse  Ville  and  Gapaard,  and  back  along  the 
banks  of  the  Douve  Creek.  To  hold  Warneton 
would  have  made  the  Australian  position  worse, 
not  better.  To  attack  Warneton  in  a  full  dress 
battle  was  really  nothing  less  than  an  attack  on 
Lille  and  the  whole  Lys  position. 

To  raid  Warneton,  however,  was  a  more 
promising  operation.  The  German  artillery, 
deceived  (as  it  could  be)  as  to  the  exact  point 
of  entry,  would  never  dare  to  open  fire  on  its 
own  trenches,  so  that  the  raiding  party  had  only 
infantry  opposition  to  meet.  For  a  trench  raid 
under  a  box  barrage  is  like  nothing  so  much  as 
the  old  naval  cutting-out  expeditions  of  the  age 
of  Hawke  and  Rodney.  The  rough-and-tumble 
fights  up  and  down  trenches  and  dugout  entrances 
are  just  the  fights  those  boarding  parties  fought 
on  the  decks  of  the  old  wooden  walls.  It  is 
hand  to  hand  and  steel  to  steel,  embittered 
nowadays  perhaps  by  hand  grenades  which 
would  have  set  the  Hermione  on  fire  before  we 
got  her.     - 

As  you  look  at  the  German  line  on  the  western 
outskirts  of  Warneton,  the  scene  of  the 
Victorians'  raid — a  front  a  little  over  five 
hundred  yards  long — is  bounded  on  the  left  by 
the  Warneton-Armentieres  railway  and  on  the 
right  by  the  River  Lys.  A  road  running  into 
Warneton  bisects  this  front.  About  250  yards 
behind  the  enemy's  front  line  is  the  support  line 
which  cuts  through  the  village  ruins.  Two 
communication  trenches  connect  these  lines,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  road.  There  are  some 
fortified  house  ruins  about  the  road  in  the  centre 
on  the  right  of  the  road  and  considerable  earth- 
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works  behind  the  second  line.  The  development 
of  the  machine  gun  has  greatly  strengthened  this 
and  all  fortified  trench  systems,  for  there  are 
heavy  machine  guns  in  the  solid  concrete  block- 
houses and  light  machine  guns  (the  equivalent 
of  our  Lewis  gun)  easily  transportable  by  one 
man  from  place  to  place.  A  small  crew  with  a 
light  machine  gun  can  in  a  few  seconds  make  a 
local  fort  of  any  shell  hole. 

The  two  Victorian  battalions  furnished  the 
selected  raiders  between  them,  about  150  all 
told,  and  the  attack  was  by  two  parties,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  road.  The  arrangements  were 
devised  and  rehearsed  with  the  minutest  care 
and  each  man  learned  his  individual  part  as  for 
a  stage  play.  To  hide  the  exact  location  of  the 
coming  blow,  the  artillery  and  trench  mortars 
on  a  considerable  length  of  front  from  the  Lys 
northwards  cut  gaps  in  the  wire  and  bombarded 
strong  points.  Between  the  railway  and  the 
river  gaps  were  specially  made  in  the  wire 
opposite  the  mouths  of  the  two  communication 
trenches.  To  the  north  of  the  railway  a  set  of 
light  wooden  figures  were  carried  out  into 
Nomansland  for  a  Chinese  attack  to  attract  enemy 
fire,  and  these  were  manipulated  with  wires  by 
a  small  party  lying  away  in  shell  holes.  Our 
artillery  fire  on  enemy  batteries  was  planned 
with  particular  care,  and  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  success  of  the  raid  is  due  to  the  heavy 
gunners,  who  so  blinded  and  disabled  the  German 
batteries  with  gas  shell  that  their  fire  was  either 
feebly  erratic  or  altogether  silenced. 

The  night  was  warm,  with  promise  of  rain, 
and  fairly  dark  as  the  Victorians — each  man 
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with  his  face  blackened  against  betrayal  by  the 
Very-lights — crept  out  into  the  shell  holes  of 
Nomansland.  To  ensure  good  gaps  in  the 
damaged  wire  scouts  had  crawled  out  and  laid 
there  tubes  of  explosives  connected  with  long 
instantaneous  fuzes. 

During  this  preliminary  one  of  them  describes 
how  two  German  sentries  crawled  past  a  few 
feet  only  away  from  him,  but  they  did  not  see 
him  and  so  missed  a  warning  of  what  was  coming. 
At  ten  o'clock  these  fuzes  were  fired  and  amid 
the  noise  of  the  explosions  was  heard  the  rush 
of  our  opening  artillery  salvoes.  The  night 
blazed  up  with  the  bombardment  for  a  mile 
north  of  the  river.  The  wooden  figures  of  the 
Chinese  attack  bobbed  up  and  down  on  their 
wires,  and  in  the  first  flashes  of  the  Very-lights 
the  enemy's  machine  guns  rattled  a  hail  of  bullets 
against  them.  The  raiders  lay  low  for  a  full 
minute  of  the  blast  of  shelling  to  allow  of  its 
sending  the  enemy  garrison  to  cover.  Then  at 
the  appointed  moment  the  leading  storming 
parties  made  for  the  gaps. 

They  entered  easily  on  the  left,  but  the  right, 
owing"  to  machine  gun  fire  from  a  strongly  wired 
position  on  the  extreme  right,r  was  harder. 
Moreover  at  the  opening  of  our  barrage  many  of 
the  enemy  here,  rather  than  shelter  in  their 
dugouts,  came  out  into  shell  holes  in  advance 
of  their  front  line,  and  the  right  assaulting  party 
met  them  in  the  open  with  the  bayonet  point. 
They  overcame  this  resistance  without  much  loss 
of  time  ;  another  party  engaged  the  machine 
guns  with  bombs,  and  the  remainder  made  the 
gap  and  entered  the  enemy  trench.     The  parties 
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at  both  entries  split  up  right  and  left  along  the 
front  line  and  forward  up  the  communication 
trenches,  each  upon  its  own  appointed  mission. 
They  found  all  the  trenches  heavily  manned,  for 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  garrisons  there  was 
a  strong  working  party  from  other  companies 
repairing  defences.  The  leading  man  of  each 
little  fighting  squad  of  Victorians  was  a  bayonet- 
man  with  an  electric  torch  on  the  under  side  of 
his  rifle.  Behind  him  came  another  bayonet- 
man  or  a  bomber  and  a  non-commissioned  officer, 
and  in  the  open  above  a  bomber  walked  along 
on  each  side  of  the  party  in  the  trench,  throwing 
ahead  into  any  hostile  opposition.  At  every 
dugout  they  dropped  bombs  down  the  entrances 
till  the  occupants  (if  still  able)  came  out  and 
surrendered. 

You  can  imagine  a  swarm  of  these  little 
spearhead  formations,  increasing  at  every  trench 
junction,  working  their  way  into  the  enemy's 
defences,  black  as  dervishes,  bombing,  sticking, 
shooting,  shouting  with  excitement  ;  and  the 
mass  of  surprised  Germans  who  met  them,  many 
of  them  with  rifles  slung  and  at  shovel  work. 
Some  of  them  tried  to  fight  in  the  trenches,  and 
were  bayoneted  or  struck  down  by  the  bombers  ; 
others  leapt  into  the  open  and  fled  overland, 
chased  by  sprays  from  the  merciless  Lewis  guns  ; 
many  surrendered.  Now  and  again  the  stabbing, 
spitting  little  spearheads  came  towards  each 
other  as  the  trenches  converged,  the  leading 
bayonet  flashing  an  electric  torch-ray  before  it 
and  the  bombers  above  flinging  uproariously  into 
the  ditch  ahead  of  it.  They  recognised  each 
other's  approach  mostly  by  the  flow  of  language 
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which  gave  expression  to  good  Australian  feelings ; 
now  and  again  where  this  was  drowned  in  other 
noise  some  cork-blackened  bomber  would  dash 
ahead  and  yell,  '  All  right,  Digger,  we  are  this 
side  ;  deal  it  into  the  blighters  on  the  right.' 
Rarely  before  had  a  raiding  party  of  ours  found 
and  fought  such  a  host  of  Huns  in  a  small  area. 
They  rose  up  out  of  dugouts  and  shell  holes  on 
all  sides,  and  there  is  no  ferret  for  a  Hun  like 
one  Mills  bomb,  except  a  second.  A  little  stream 
of  them  began  dribbling  back  to  the  parapet 
parties.  The  white  tapes  laid  across  Nomans- 
land  to  guide  the  advance  served  also  to  direct 
the  prisoners.  '  They  asked  me  "  Raus  ?  "  ' 
said  a  grimy  corporal,  '  and  I  told  them,  "  You 
compree  that  tape  ?  Well  streak  along  that." 
They  understood  all  right.' 

The  spear-heads  blazed  and  bombed  up  the 
communication  trenches  into  the  second  line 
and  past  that  into  the  dugout  areas  beyond. 
Some  on  the  left  found  a  nest  of  dugouts  which 
they  bombed  and  destroyed  with  special  demoli- 
tion charges.  Some  on  the  right  reached  a  great 
fortified  concrete  work  which  spat  all  around 
from  four  machine  guns,  and  this  they  could  not 
enter.  Behind  this  fort,  too,  was  lost  an  officer 
and  two  or  three  men,  cut  off  probably  and  not 
missed  till  too  late.  For  the  enemy  were  rallying 
to  counter-attack.  A  Lewis  gun  party  on  the 
left  had  twice  enfiladed  and  dispersed  small 
advancing  parties  of  Germans  in  the  open.  A 
new  attack  in  heavier  numbers  was  developing 
straight  down  the  road.  The  raiders  were  not 
meant  to  stay  more  than  half  an  hour  and  time 
was  nearly  up.     The  spear-heads  closed  up  and 
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filed  back,  bringing  three  light  machine  guns  and 
a  small  minenwerfer  with  them,  and  small  rear- 
guards with  Lewis  guns  covered  their  withdrawal. 
But  the  fight  was  not  quite  over.  The  extreme 
right  flank  of  the  enemy  front  trench  was  a  nest 
of  dugouts  which  remained  unsubdued  through- 
out, and  a  strong  enemy  force  gathered  here  as 
the  Australians  fell  back.  The  last  stage  across 
Nomansland  developed  into  a  fierce  little  shell- 
hole  rearguard  action  with  these  Huns,  the  chief 
result  of  which  was  that  some  of  the  German  fire, 
which  was  wild  and  high,  caught  strings  of  the 
prisoners  we  were  sending  back.  They  made 
some  attempt  at  a  rush,  but  it  was  shattered  by 
the  magnificent  Lewis  gunners,  cool  and  capable 
men  with  the  knowledge  of  a  good  night's  work 
already  behind  them.  Nomansland  in  front  of 
the  German  trenches  on  the  right  was  strewn  with 
enemy  dead. 

The  Australians  brought  back  33  prisoners, 
and  a  careful  estimate  shows  that  they  killed 
in  the  infantry  fighting  alone  between  ninety 
and  a  hundred  Germans.  Their  own  casualties 
were  less  than  a  quarter  of  this  all  told,  and  two- 
thirds  of  them  lightly  wounded.  The  men  who 
did  this  work  were  not  seasoned  soldiers  ;  the 
majority  of  them  were  reinforcements  arrived 
since  the  last  fighting  at  Ypres.  The  light 
casualties  suffered  by  the  Victorians  all  through, 
and  especially  the  harmlessness  of  the  German 
artillery  fire  which  was  poured  on  our  lines  and 
along  our  communication  tracks — meant  to 
catch  the  raiders  as  they  returned — was  due  to 
the  careful  arrangements  made  for  their  retreat. 
On  the  night  before  the  venture  Brigade  Head- 
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quarters  details,  and  spare  men  wherever  they 
could  be  found,  rushed  up  a  new  overland  track 
of  duckboards  specially  for  the  raiders'  use. 
They  spread  mud  over  the  new  boards  to  conceal 
the  track  from  German  observation  by  day  ; 
and  on  the  night  of  the  operation  they  went  and 
returned  by  this  track  without  a  casualty  or  a 
shell  near  them.  Every  other  communication 
route  to  and  from  the  front  line  was  raked  fore- 
and-aft  by  whiz-bangs  and  five-nines. 

It  was  not  the  first  attack  on  the  Warneton 
garrison — there  had  been  a  big  raid  in  the 
previous  December — but  it  was  the  opening  of 
the  new  raiding  season  for  the  Spring  campaign. 
The  Australian  battalions  began  training  raiding 
parties  along  their  whole  front  for  use  as  oppor- 
tunity offered.  A  week  later  (night  of  February 
19-20)  the  14th  (New  South  Wales)  Brigade  sent 
over  a  small  picked  party  from  the  54th  Battalion 
to  cut  out  a  fortified  farm  (Whiz  Farm)  in  the 
enemy's  front  line  system  south  of  Hollebeke. 
The  lines  here,  as  has  already  been  explained, 
are  far  apart,  and  in  the  low  wet  country  each 
side  prefers  to  lay  out  its  advanced  defences  in 
a  chain  of  these  little  strong  points  rather  than 
in  a  continuous  trench  line  which  would  be 
swamped  in  every  rain  storm.  The  54th  had 
selected  a  farmhouse  for  its  attack  which 
embraced  three  strong  dugouts  and  an  encircling 
section  of  trench  extending  over  a  front  of  about 
a  hundred  yards.  Each  member  of  the  raiding 
party  was  out  in  Nomansland  on  the  two  nights 
before  the  raid  studying  the  smallest  details  of 
the  ground  he  would  have  to  cover.  The 
commander  of  the  party  made  his  own  personal 
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reconnaissance  on  the  night  immediately  pre- 
ceding. Every  detail  of  the  expedition  was 
arranged  with  the  utmost  care  ;  there  were  only 
two  days  of  preparation,  but  the  party  was  small 
and  the  plan  was  therefore  the  more  easily 
grasped  by  each  man  of  it.  On  the  preceding 
night  a  few  rounds  were  fired  from  each  gun  to 
test  accuracy.  The  wire  was  cut  by  heavy 
trench  mortars. 

The  night  of  the  enterprise  was  misty  and  the 
raiders  lay  up  close  to  the  enemy's  wire  before 
the  barrage  opened — the  barrage  in  fact  began 
with  the  Australians  only  twenty  yards  behind 
the  shrapnel  bursts.  It  was  rather  a  daring 
risk  but  the  artillery  was  good  and  it  succeeded. 
They  entered  the  enemy's  defences  without 
trouble  and  attacked  the  farm  in  an  extended 
skirmishing  line  protected  by  flank  scouts.  No 
Germans  were  found  in  the  first  two  dugouts,  but 
in  the  third,  a  man  appeared  at  the  entrance, 
fired  his  revolver  point  blank  at  the  Australian 
officer  leading,  missed,  and  next  moment  was 
himself  shot  dead.  A  few  bombs  were  exchanged 
between  a  party  of  Germans  in  the  dugout  and 
our  men  outside — a  stairway  encounter  which 
lasted  but  an  instant.  Then  a  German-speaking 
Australian  called  down  to  the  inhabitants  to 
throw  away  their  arms  and  come  out  with  their 
hands  up,  which  they  did,  seven  of  them.  With 
these  the  raiders  then  returned  to  their  own  lines 
having  suffered  no  casualties  at  all.  The  Germans 
behind  did  not  attack  them  and  the  German 
artillery  fire  missed  them  entirely. 

The  success  of  these  raids  and  the  repeated 
little  nightly  patrol  successes  along  the  entire 
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front  throughout  February  stung  the  Germans 
badly,  and  the  Hun  battalions  received  definite 
orders  from  their  Army  Command  that  such 
affronts  to  them  must  not  continue.  The 
prisoners  our  patrols  hauled  in  from  enemy  posts 
or  soaking  shell  holes  in  Nomansland  told  us  that 
their  staff  officers  were  exasperated  and  that 
counter-blows  were  being  arranged.  On  the 
night  of  March  1-2  they  came.  The  first  attack 
was  met  half-way  by  a  patrol  of  the  42nd 
(Queensland)  Battalion  near  Moat  Farm  by  the 
Lys.  This  was  a  happy  hunting  ground  of  the 
outposts.  A  party  of  Germans  who  had  crossed 
the  Lys  in  the  dark  at  Pont  Rouge  temporarily 
ambushed  advance  scouts  of  the  42nd  party  in 
the  farm,  but  they  escaped,  swam  the  icy  cold 
waters  of  the  moat,  and  ran  back  to  the  main 
patrol  through  the  enemy  minenwerfer  barrage, 
with  two  men  slightly  wounded.  The  whole 
patrol,  although  outnumbered,  then  held  their 
ground,  and  firing  from  handy  shell  holes  they 
beat  off  the  Huns  without  other  aid.  About  an 
hour  later  fierce  German  gunfire  opened  on  the 
Wytschaete  Ridge  and  forward  slopes  from  the 
Canal  down  to  Gapaard.  The  night  was  pitch 
dark,  so  black  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to 
see  two  yards  in  front  of  him.  A  patrol  of  the 
10th  (South  Australian)  Battalion — which  had 
just  relieved  the  12th  (Tasmanian)  Battalion — on 
the  south  side  of  the  Hollebeke  canal,  came  in  to 
the  outposts  and  reported  large  parties  of  the 
enemy  advancing  along  the  canal  bank.  They 
had  scarcely  told  the  news  when  there  was  the 
noise  of  explosive  charges  fired  in  our  wire  just 
beyond  the  outposts,  and  swarms  of  Germans, 
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revealed  by  flares  fired  into  the  blackness,  began 
breaking  through  the  wire. 

The  position  of  our  lines  just  at  this  point  was 
extraordinary,  and  doubtless  the  Germans  chose 
the  point  of  attack  with  knowledge.  There  were 
two  forward  posts  with  an  interval  of  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  between  them,  and  immediately  in 
rear,  in  an  old  German  concrete  pill-box,  was 
the  company  commander  and  his  headquarters. 
Company  headquarters,  which  have  valuable 
papers  to  lose,  are  not  usually  so  close  to  the 
barbed  wire.  At  the  noise  of  the  attack  a 
platoon  officer  who  was  sitting  in  the  place 
jumped  up  and  shouted  c  Here  they  come,'  and 
rushed  out  into  the  southern  of  the  two  posts  with 
a  Lewis  gun. 

The  Germans,  who  were  in  force  two  hundred 
strong,  swarmed  about  both  posts,  but  particu- 
larly the  northern  one.  They  breached  the 
wire  and  in  places  reached  the  parapets,  but  the 
little  garrisons  (only  6  or  7  men  in  each),  though 
fearfully  outnumbered,  bombed  them  back  and 
bayoneted  them,  and  the  Germans  never  once 
overpowered  them.  Meanwhile,  a  large  party  of 
the  raiders  swirled  through  the  wire  between  the 
posts  and  reached  company  headquarters.  The 
company  commander  and  the  few  people  with  him 
had  no  chance  to  fight  them  off.  He  tore  the 
telephone  off  its  wires  and  flung  it  into  a  corner ; 
he  grabbed  a  handful  of  papers  and  poked  them 
into  a  hole ;  and  then  the  Germans  had  him  and 
his  companions,  dragged  them  out  into  the  open, 
and  prepared  to  withdraw  with  them  to  their  own 
lines.  All  this  time  the  posts  outside  were  fighting 
off  the  remainder  of  the  Huns. 
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As  the  Germans  were  withdrawing  from  the 
pill-box  with  their  captives,  the  officer  who  had 
rushed  out  to  the  southern  post  at  the  beginning 
was  bringing  his  Lewis  gun  into  action  on  the 
Germans  behind  the  post.  He  could  see  very 
little,  but  it  was  easy  to  hear  the  Germans  coming 
back  from  the  company  headquarters.  He 
turned  his  gun  on  to  them  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  bombs  thrown  from  each  post,  made 
great  havoc  in  the  German  party.  Some  of  the 
Germans  were  cut  to  pieces  with  bullets.  The 
German  officer  leading  called  out  to  our  men  in 
the  darkness — '  Don't  shoot ;  come  over  here ! ' 
He  was  shot  dead  as  he  shouted  it.  The 
Australians  are  too  old  in  fighting  the  Huns  to 
be  thwarted  by  that  trick.  Several  of  our  men 
who  had  been  captured  were  retaken,  but  when 
the  fight  had  died  down,  it  was  found  that  two 
or  three  others  were  dead  among  the  Huns  who 
had  been  cut  down  in  the  counter-attack.  The 
German  losses  were  very  severe.  There  were 
twenty  dead  on  our  wire  alone  and  four  were 
somehow  taken  prisoner,  including  another  officer 
who  died  of  wounds.  The  enemy  took  back 
nothing  from  the  encounter  save  a  great  number 
of  bloody  heads. 

The  attackers  did  so  badly  that  it  seemed 
they  must  have  been  soundly  rated  when  they 
got  back  to  their  own  lines  for  leaving  both  their 
officers  behind  and  so  many  casualties.  At  any 
rate  the  South  Australian  posts  had  hardly 
signalled  the  engagement  over,  when  the  fight 
broke  out  again  at  a  post  of  the  53rd  (New  South 
Wales)  Battalion,  just  to  the  south  of  them. 
Its  positions  in  a  pair  were  similar  to  that  of  the 
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two  South  Australian  posts.  Here  again  the 
post  garrison  reported  that  the  night  was 
so  black  that  the  Huns  cut  their  wire  with 
hand-cutters  unperceived.  Suddenly,  at  their 
appointed  moment,  under  a  short  and  sharp 
minenwerfer  barrage,  they  rushed  the  New 
South  Wales  post  from  all  sides,  calling  out  in 
English  '  Surrender.'  The  corporal  in  charge  of 
the  post  shouted  back  '  Surrender  be  damned  ! ' 
(or  word  to  worse  effect)  and  turned  his  ready 
Lewis  gun  on  to  them  at  point  blank  range. 
The  gun  jammed  after  a  short  burst  of  fire,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  rifles  and  bombs. 
They  were  only  half  a  dozen  men,  but  they 
threw  and  fired  desperately  into  the  vague  forms 
of  the  Prussians  crawling  over  the  wire,  and  the 
Prussians  wavered.  The  New  South  Welshmen 
dashed  out  of  their  post,  finished  off  several  of 
the  enemy,  put  the  rest  to  flight,  and  brought 
back  one  prisoner  and  a  machine  gun. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  victory  in  defence,  the 
Australians  promptly  took  vengeance  on  the 
Huns  for  daring  to  attack  them  at  all.  They 
had  raiding  teams  ready  and  fixed  four  opera- 
tions for  the  night  of  March  3-4.  North  of 
Gapaard  the  55th  (New  South  Wales)  Battalion 
sent  a  party  against  Whiz  Farm,  the  same  which 
the  54th  had  attacked  successfully  on  February 
19-20.  East  of  Messines,  the  57th  and  58th 
(Victorian)  Battalions  attacked  the  German 
trenches  about  Cinema  Road  and  the  Windmill 
(both  small  raids).  These  affairs  were  all, 
however,  accompaniments  to  the  main  event — 
another  large  raid  on  Warneton  defences,  this 
time   by   a   mixed   and   picked   party   from   all 
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four  battalions  of  the  9th  (New  South  Wales) 
Brigade. 

The  northernmost  attack  was  practically  a 
duplication  of  the  last  operation  at  this  farm. 
The  Australians  advanced  straight  on  the  farm 
in  a  skirmishing  line,  wheeled  slightly  to  the 
right  in  Nomansland,  and  assaulted  the  line  of 
three  dugouts  together.  The  German  garrison 
attempted  to  resist  and  there  was  a  brief  hand- 
to-hand  struggle,  remarkable  for  the  fact  that 
one  German  went  for  an  Australian  officer  with 
his  fists  ;  then  they  broke,  and  our  men  shot 
them  down  as  they  went.  Others  were  bombed 
and  killed  in  the  dugouts.  Having  killed 
eighteen  Germans,  the  raiders  were  returning 
with  two  prisoners  and  a  heavy  machine  gun  as 
a  prize,  when  they  were  attacked  by  an  enemy 
party  from  a  hedge  in  flank.  They  fought  these 
too  and  drove  them  off,  bombed  another  machine 
gun  in  the  hedge  and  silenced  it,  and  returned  to 
our  lines  with  insignificant  casualties  which 
included  one  of  the  prisoners  shot  on  the  way 
home  by  his  own  countrymen's  fire. 

The  two  small  raids  by  the  Victorians  east 
of  Messines  were  uneventful.  The  enemy's 
trenches  were  almost  empty,  and  our  men  came 
across  only  six  Germans,  four  of  whom  were 
killed  and  two  captured. 

The  main  raid,  on  Warneton,  was  launched  at 
almost  precisely  the  same  point  as  the  Victorians' 
raid  three  weeks'  previously.  The  officer-in- 
charge  of  it  was  a  hard-fighting  old  Scotsman, 
commanding  the  36th  Battalion,  who  was  later 
killed  during  the  stiff  skirmishing  about  Hangard 
Wood  near  Villers  Bretonneux.     He  had  about 
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300  men  under  his  orders  for  the  attack,  and  he 
decided  to  divide  the  force  and  make  a  double 
event  of  the  raid — to  use  150  men  that  night, 
and,  if  successful,  repeat  the  operation  on  the 
following  night  with  the  other  150.  The  assault 
was  made  in  two  parties,  one  each  side  of  the 
road  running  into  Warneton  ;  the  New  South 
Welshmen,  emulating  the  Victorians,  made  hay 
of  every  obstacle  and  drove  four  hundred  yards 
into  the  trench  system.  What  human  opposi- 
tion they  found  was  slight  and  was  mostly  on 
the  right  (once  again)  near  the  Lys.  The  Huns 
of  the  garrison  fled  to  dugouts  where,  refusing 
to  come  up  and  surrender,  they  were  bombed 
and  destroyed  without  further  quarter.  Several 
machine  gun  crews  fired  a  few  bursts  on  the 
advancing  Australians  and  then  left  their  guns 
and  bolted.  Many  of  them  were  shot  down  as 
they  fled.  The  raiders  destroyed  three  or  four 
large  dugouts  ;  into  smaller  '  biwies '  they 
chucked  hand-grenades  to  settle  any  lurking 
Huns  ;  and  then  came  back  with  ten  prisoners 
and  three  machine  guns.  Cutting  down  all 
exaggerated  reports,  they  estimated  that  fifty 
dead  Germans,  killed  by  infantry  fighting,  were 
left  amongst  the  mangled  trenches.  The  local 
demoralisation  of  the  enemy  was  complete — so 
complete  that  during  the  specified  thirty-five 
minutes'  occupation  of  the  enemy's  defences 
there  was  no  sign  of  any  German  counter-attack. 
The  raiders  themselves  returned  in  the  highest 
feather,  for  the  covering  artillery  had  not  only 
shattered  the  German  wire  to  perfection,  but 
had  also  so  drenched  the  German  guns  with  gas 
and  high  explosives  that  their  fire  during  the 
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time  of  the  raid  was  almost  comically  feeble  and 
erratic. 

This  success  confirmed  at  once  the  tentative 
order  to  the  other  half  of  the  raiding  party  for 
the  repetition  of  the  raid  on  the  following  night. 
The  New  South  Welshmen's  spirits  were  at 
exultant  high  pitch.  They  formed  into  two 
main  parties  and  about  midnight  dashed  for  the 
German  lines  at  the  identical  points  which  their 
comrades  had  forced  out  the  night  before.  The 
Huns  this  time  were  alert  in  strong  force,  and 
the  Australians  had  to  force  their  way  in  with 
sheer  hard  bombing  and  bayonet  fighting.  But 
the  Germans  cannot  fight  with  the  bayonet,  and 
once  thev  had  carried  the  entrance,  the  Austra- 
lians  bombed  the  machine  guns,  chased  the 
Germans  into  dugouts,  and  there  bombed  them 
too.  They  destroyed  four  more  large  dugouts 
and  many  of  the  enemy  with  them  who  hid  inside 
them.  The  flank  guards  of  the  raiders  had  some 
hot  fighting  both  right  and  left  and  believed 
they  inflicted  heavy  casualties.  There  were  no 
prisoners  taken  in  this  fight,  for  the  conclusion 
of  it  was  as  much  a  melee  as  the  beginning. 
Three  counter-attacks  from  north-east,  east,  and 
south-east  drove  at  the  Australians  just  as  they 
were  retiring,  and  our  men  had  to  beat  off  these 
in  a  stiff  engagement  before  they  could  get  away. 
They  estimated  that  they  killed  forty  or  fifty  of 
the  enemy  within  the  occupied  ground,  and  they 
returned  with  two  machine  guns. 

The  15  th  (Victorian)  Brigade  in  the  Messines 
sector  had  embarked  on  a  policy  of  restless 
aggression  against  the  Huns'  garrisons  opposite 
them.      The    58th    and    59th    Battalions   con- 
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tinued  the  programme  on  the  night  of  March 
11-12  with  two  raids — one  (by  the  58th)  again 
opposite  the  Windmill  on  the  Messines-Warneton 
Road,  the  other  (by  the  59th)  near  the  region 
known  as  Garde  Dieu  from  the  little  inn  of  that 
name  which  once  flourished  there.  They  were 
small  raids,  but  small  or  large,  these  raids  struck 
the  same  terror  into  the  German  garrisons.  '  If 
I  were  a  German,'  wrote  an  English  correspon- 
dent at  the  time,  i  I  should  hate  to  have  to  meet 
the  Australians,  and  hate  the  Messines  position.' 

The  main  features  of  the  night  event,  as  you 
stand  on  Messines  Hill,  are  the  same  as  always  : 
the  silence  suddenly  broken  by  the  first  roar  of 
the  guns,  the  big  fellows  drowning  the  field 
pieces  ;  the  rattle  of  machine  guns,  caught  in 
bursts  between  the  crashes  of  the  artillery  ;  a 
wonderful  display  of  fireworks  in  the  centre  of 
the  battle.  A  few  German  shells  come  back, 
but  their  bad  sighting  tells  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  gunners  under  our  counter-attack  blast. 
The  German  machine  guns  are  mostly  silent, 
knocked  out  by  artillery  and  trench  mortar  fire. 
Almost  before  you  have  got  used  to  the  sight  of 
that  sudden  fury  which  has  blazed  up,  it  begins 
to  die  down.  By  the  time  the  raids  are  over, 
under  the  keen  communication  arrangements 
which  are  always  the  pride  of  this  Brigade,  Army 
Headquarters  away  back  already  knows  the 
identity  of  the  prisoners. 

Let  us  go  out  again  to  the  raiders  lying  about 
in  the  early  spring  sun  next  morning  and  hear 
their  yarns.  It  is  the  shell-torn  battle  ground 
of  last  year  on  the  Messines  Ridge.  Down  in 
the  hollow  over  there,  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
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Ridge,  a  place  the  Hun  cannot  see,  he  is  drop- 
ping five-nines  over  one  to  the  minute.  If  he 
keeps  on  long  enough,  he  will  probably  by  the 
law  of  averages  hit  a  heap  of  road  metal  beside 
the  light  railway,  which  his  high  flying  aeroplanes 
have  probably  mistaken  for  an  ammunition 
dump.  Some  Australian  pioneers  working  about 
two  hundred  yards  away  look  up  at  the  first 
shell  and  the  second,  and  thereafter  pay  no  more 
attention.  The  Hun  is  a  reliable  gunner  when 
he  is  in  that  mood.  In  the  distance  a  puffing 
little  train  whistles  shrilly,  making  straight  for 
the  shelling  at  the  rate  of  about  one  mile  an 
hour.  It  must  pass  along  the  threatened  bit  of 
the  railway  line  ;  but  there  is  a  Providence  which 
watches  over  little  trains,  and  this  one  pants 
laboriously  and  carelessly  through  the  danger 
point,  missing  the  next  shell  by  a  good  fifty 
yards.  Out  of  sheer  bravado  the  driver  stops 
after  the  shell-burst  to  shout  a  '  How's  it  going  ?  ' 
to  two  signallers  mending  wire  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Out  in  a  bit  of  the  old-time  line  the  raiding 
party  is  sunning  itself,  in  luxurious  and  privileged 
idleness.  This  is  their  own  special  short  holiday. 
A  few  of  those  who  were  in  the  dress  rehearsal 
yesterday  morning,  attacking  a  ground  plan  of 
the  raided  position,  are  not  here  to-day  to  enjoy 
the  solid  satisfaction  of  a  good  job  done  ;  but 
most  of  that  missing  few  got  good  blighties  and 
are  probably  envied.  The  remainder  here  grin 
through  the  honourable  dirt  still  on  their  faces, 
and  sprawl  in  the  sun  about  the  derelict  trenches 
where  they  have  rehabilitated  a  temporary  home, 
and  relate  in  jerky  and  interrupted  sentences  the 
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very  latest  news  of  the  war — or  of  their  theatre 
of  it. 

'  It'll  do  me,'  said  a  long  giant  of  a  Victorian 
sergeant ;  c  you  can  put  me  down  for  the  next 
one.  The  Fritzes  haven't  got  a  buck  in  them. 
They  say  they  are  going  to  attack  ;  well,  let 
them  come  on,  eh  Bill  ?  Cripes,  those  three 
miserable  blighters  last  night.  We  lay  up  in 
Nomansland  waiting  for  the  barrage — couldn't 
find  a  shell-hole  near  me  to  get  into,  though  old 
Darkey  over  there  found  one  all  right.  One  of 
our  shells  came  along  and  made  it  for  him  when 
our  guns  started.  My  word,  it  was  a  lovely 
barrage — all  bright  as  day  with  the  shrapnel 
bursts,  and  I  lay  there  close  alongside  the  officer, 
and  we  see  a  great  black  thick  stretch  of  Fritz's 
wire  in  front  of  us  not  cut  at  all.'  '  Yes,'  said 
the  officer  mentioned,  '  and  he  said  to  me  as  we 
lay  close  up  together  under  the  bursts,  "  Like 
Bourke  Street  on  a  Saturday  night  ;  wouldn't 
you  rather  be  there  ?  "  '  They  both  laughed. 
1  That's  right,'  said  the  Sergeant,  '  I  did  not  see 
how  we  were  going  to  get  through  that  bloody 
wire.'  '  Bright  as  day  it  was  in  the  flashes,' 
continued  the  officer  ;  '  I  saw  to  the  left  a  little 
path  zig-zagging  through  the  wire  that  the 
Fritzes  used  for  coming  out  on  their  patrols. 
So  we  made  for  that  when  the  barrage  lifted — 
the  sergeant  and  I  and  one  man  ;  and  we  worked 
through  and  round  to  the  back  of  the  Fritz 
shelter.  I  kicked  the  waterproof  sheet  hanging 
down  from  it.  I  felt  something  soft  behind 
there  and  pulled  the  stuff  aside,  and  there  were 
three  miserable  shivering  Fritzes  like  beetles 
under    a    stone.     We    winkled    thern    out    and 
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brought  them  back — that  was  all  there  were 
there.  They  said  there  was  one  other  man 
belonging  to  them  but  he  had  gone  back  to  fetch 
rations.  Good  feed  he  would  have  when  he  got 
back.  Casualties  ? — We  had  one  man  scratch 
his  finger  on  the  barbed  wire.  Fritz's  reply  was 
rotten — didn't  catch  anybody.' 

■  Nearly  got  me,'  said  the  Battalion  Intelli- 
gence Officer.  l  I  had  to  shin  back  to  company 
headquarters  from  the  line  along  the  duck- 
boards  with  about  one  minute  to  go  before  zero 
hour.  Then  our  guns  began,  and  pretty  soon 
after  I  heard  the  first  Fritz  four-two  come  fizzing 
along  the  duckboards.  I  just  saw  a  landmark 
on  the  skyline  and  lit  out  for  it  across  country. 
There  were  several  duckboards  flying  about  in 
the  air,  but  I  ran  on  regardless  over  shell  holes, 
wire,  everything,  and  our  own  machine  guns 
were  firing  right  in  front  of  me  and  over  my  head. 
One  digger  yelled  at  me — he  was  a  sentry  some- 
where— "  Halt  !  "  he  shouts.  I  did  not  stop 
for  him.  "  Halt !  ' '  he  yells  again  ;  "  who  are 
yer  ?  "  Well,  he  could  fire  for  all  I  cared — one 
more  bullet  wouldn't  make  any  difference. 
Then  I  heard  him  call  out  as  I  ran  past  him 
somewhere — "  All  right,  don't  halt  and  blast 
yer."  ' 

A  few  Victorians  from  the  southern  raiding 
party  lounged  over  to  the  littered  scene  which  is 
named,  by  the  way,  after  a  storied  ruin  in 
England.  There  was  a  brief  exchange  of 
picturesque  pleasantries  and  somebody  borrowed 
a  bottle  of  beer.  Then  the  southern  people 
told  some  of  their  story.  '  Old  Mac  went  out 
in  our  show,  but  he  got  too  close  to  our  own 

T.A.  E 
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barrage  ;  bad  luck  for  him.  That  was  the  only 
digger  we  had  outed.  We  stoushed  about  forty 
Fritzes,  and  it  won*t  be  much  good  taking  them 
to  hospital.  I  never  saw  such  a  bloody  mob  of 
frightened  ducks.  Like  frogs  they  were.  We 
bombed  and  stuck  about  sixteen  in  the  trench. 
Talk  about  getting-up  a  ten-foot  wall  !  Then  we 
followed  and  saw  them  about  six  or  eight  yards 
away  on  hands  and  knees  waddling  backwards 
like  frogs,  looking  up  that  scared  and  shivering 
and  making  ready  to  dodge  bombs  or  something. 
We  called  out  to  them  to  Kamerad  and  anti-up, 
but  they  were  just  struck  silly  like  shivering 
rabbits.  So  the  boss  says — "  If  they  won't 
come  in,"  he  says,  "  this  is  no  good  to  me.  I 
ain't  going  to  walk  after  them  any  longer." 
Then  we  fired  into  them  with  revolvers  and  let 
them  have  all  the  bombs  there  were  left,  and 
come  home  again. 

'  Little  Wally,  the  little  blighter,  he  came  up 
with  us.  He  was  emergency  for  the  raid,  but  we 
had  no  trouble  on  the  way  up  and  so  he  was  told 
he  was  not  wanted.  But  it  turns  out  when  we 
get  back  that  he  went  over  on  the  right  flank 
with  two  bombs,  no  rifle,  nothing  else.  Said  he 
wasn't  going  to  be  left  out  of  it.  He  threw  his 
bombs  and  then  stood  on  the  parapet  and 
barracked  like  billy-o.  Some  kid  that.'  ■  Last 
reinforcement,  wasn't  he  ?  '  '  Yes,  about  eigh- 
teen years  old  he  is.     Game  little  blighter.' 

Two  nights  later  the  59th  Battalion  made 
another  raid  near  Garde  Dieu  in  conjunction 
with  a  raid  further  north  by  another  sister 
battalion,  the  60th.  They  were  as  successful  as 
the  previous   raids.     The   men   were   the   most 
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enthusiastic  fellows  who  ever  went  out  to  meet 
and  deal  death.  They  had  a  good  dinner  at 
their  cookhouse  fire,  and  then  swallowed  their 
rum  ration  and  strolled  off  in  a  merry  band  up 
the  hill.  They  might  have  been  a  Christy- 
minstrel  show  going  to  celebrate  the  opening 
of  a  new  wool-shed.  The  60th  men  especially 
were  all  new  reinforcements,  and  had  never 
fought  before.  They  could  not  have  cut  out 
these  two  German  farms  (their  task)  better  if 
they  had  been  seasoned  veterans.  They  were 
back  in  their  camp  at  five,  and  reaching  it,  some 
of  them  danced  a  corroboree  in  honour  of  their 
cork-blacked  faces,  and  others  hung  around  the 
officers  who  led  them,  insisting  on  shaking  hands 
with  them  again  and  again  to  show  their  feelings. 
This  same  night,  March  I3th-I4th,  witnessed 
another  German  disaster  just  north  of  Hollebeke, 
and  again  it  was  a  battalion  of  the  First  Division 
which  strewed  the  floor  with  a  Hun  raiding 
party.  The  scouts  of  the  12th  (Tasmanian) 
Battalion  brought  in  a  report  that  a  German 
attack  was  collecting,  and  soon  after  a  force, 
later  numbered  at  three  officers  and  sixty  men, 
attacked  three  posts  of  the  battalion  line.  It 
was  a  chance  such  as  the  Australian  infantry 
genuinely  love,  and  when  they  found  out  after- 
wards that  this  was  a  picked  German  party  of 
Sturmtruppen  from  Menin,  sent  out  specially 
to  clear  Nomansland  of  Australian  patrols,  they 
laughed  the  more.  The  Huns  came  to  our  wire, 
jumped  into  it,  and  were  cut  to  pieces.  The 
garrisons  of  the  posts  finally  chased  them  in 
panic  back  to  their  own  lines.  Of  the  sixty- 
three  Huns,  sixteen  dead  were  left  on  the  scene 
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of  the  fight,  including  their  senior  officer,  and 
fourteen  were  captured. 

The  German  offensive  in  the  south  was  now 
at  hand.  The  prisoners  taken  by  the  12th 
Battalion  said  in  examination  that  the  Germans 
would  shortly  attack  on  the  British  front  with 
all  available  weapons  of  modern  war  in  order 
to  break  the  western  line  and  drive  the  Allies 
to  negotiate  for  peace.  Asked  if  they  thought 
they  would  succeed,  the  prisoners  replied  that 
they  did  not  think  so. 


V.— THE  GERMAN  OFFENSIVE  AND  THE 
AUSTRALIANS'  MARCH  SOUTH 

The  great  German  attack  on  March  21st  was 
preceded  by  a  week  or  so  of  fine  sunny  weather — 
the  sort  of  weather  which  used  to  make  people 
talk  about  the  enemy's  good  luck.  Whatever 
the  experiences  of  the  Divisions  in  the  line 
opposite  St.  Quentin  and  Cambrai,  the  news  that 
the  long-expected  blow  had  fallen  was  a  positive 
relief  elsewhere,  for  the  signs  of  the  assault  had 
been  everywhere  and  the  locality  of  it  debated. 
The  authorities  at  G.H.Q.  knew  in  the  last  few 
days  beforehand,  at  any  rate,  when  and  where 
the  blow  was  coming.  So  much  was  stated 
repeatedly  afterwards.  But  the  smaller  com- 
mands all  along  the  line  had  redoubled  vigilance, 
and  worked  under  some  strain  and  anxiety  to 
counter  other  German  preparations,  and  there 
was  a  very  general  belief  that  the  Hun  would 
attack  in  more  than  one  place.* 

*  Note. — Shortly  after  the  German  offensive  started  several 
of  us  were  told  by  one  of  the  authorities  at  G.H.Q.  that  the  German 
attack  was  expected  on  the  date  when  it  did  actually  start,  and  that 
it  would  consist  of  at  least  three  drives — a  heavy  one  at  Cambrai, 
a  lesser  one  at  Armentieres,  and  a  third  great  attack  at  a  certain 
other  point.  The  object  of  the  Germans  was  definitely  stated  to  be 
to  pin  down  the  British  Army  by  heavy  blows  in  order  to  render  it 
unable  to  help  the  French,  and  thus  to  split  the  British  and  French 
peoples  and  Governments.  German  prisoners  taken  at  the  end  of 
March  near  Albert  by  the  Australians  spoke  of  three  great  phases 
in  the  offensive  planned  by  the  German  High  Command  and  known 
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The  Australians  on  the  front  from  the  Menin 
road  down  to  Armentieres  rather  inclined  to  the 
idea  that  the  Germans  would  make  some  sort 
of  an  attack  about  the  Polderhoek  country  to 
cut  in  two  the  British  position  along  the  Pass- 
chendaele-Messines  Ridge.  There  were  obvious 
hostile  preparations,  too,  going  on  from  La 
Bassee  up  to  the  Lys,  the  sector  where  the 
northern  armies  under  Rupprecht  did,  later, 
drive  in  on  our  line.  Australian  troops  in 
reserve  had  schemes  prepared,  and  performed 
the  necessary  reconnaissance,  for  a  counter- 
attack across  the  Lys  near  Erquinghem  against 
any  irruption  into  the  sodden  country  about 
Fleurbaix. 

Then  on  the  Thursday  morning,  March  21st, 
came  the  great  news  of  the  assault  on  the  Third 
and  Fifth  Armies.  The  news  ran  through  the 
Australians  like  wildfire,  and  officers  and  men 
everywhere  ground  their  teeth  that  night  when 
the  Army  telegrams  announced  that  Bullecourt 
and  Lagnicourt  had  been  taken  by  the  attack. 
Only  by  degrees  did  a  sense  of  the  severity  of  the 
attack  reach  us,  and  it  took  most  people  some 
days  to  realise  that  this  was  the  greatest,  blind, 
mad,  furious  welter  of  an  attack  hitherto  made 
in  this  war  or  any  other  ;  that  with  the  weight 
of  men  which  the  Germans  were  smashing  into 
the  line  garrisons,  something  was  bound  to  go. 

We  got  the  reverberations  of  that  attack 
before  we  heard  any  details  in  the  reports.  The 
long-range  shelling  of  Bailleul  and  Hazebrouck, 
intermittent    for    some    days,    took    on    a    new 

by  them  under  the  names  of  Michael  A,  Michael  B,  and  Michael  C. 
It  is  not  difficult  after  the  event  to  place  these  correctly. 
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meaning  with  a  new  intensity,  and  the  Armen- 
tieres  and  Fleurbaix  districts  were  that  same 
morning  laid  under  a  fierce  bombardment  with 
high-explosive  and  gas.  For  some  hours  next 
day  there  seemed  to  be  a  lull  in  the  south.  In 
Flanders  we  half-believed  that  the  Huns  had 
been  held — a  notion  induced  by  a  laconic  message 
from  the  south  reporting  c  a  quiet  night.5  The 
Australian  front  was  keenly  awake  all  night  of 
March  2ist-22nd,  and  many  expected  an  attack 
to  come  on  front  or  flanks.  The  Germans  from 
Hollebeke  Canal  to  the  Lys  were  very  active  with 
artillery,  and  their  infantry  patrols  showed  an 
unusual  keenness.  Sure  enough  in  the  dark 
hours  of  early  morning  the  shelling  suddenly 
increased  in  fury  on  the  long-mutilated  lines  at 
La  Basse  Ville  opposite  Warneton  held  by  the 
2 1  st  (Victorian)  Battalion.  Our  posts  were 
smashed  to  pulp  during  a  half-hour's  deluge  of 
artillery  and  minenwerfer  fire,  and  then  a  force 
of  about  two  German  companies  (as  it  appeared 
later)  attacked.  They  did  not  come  with  rifles 
and  bayonets,  but  with  loads  of  bombs  and  large 
repeating  revolvers  strapped  to  their  right  hips, 
which  they  fired  almost  like  miniature  machine 
guns.  Some  of  these,  taken  in  the  attack, 
proved  to  be  the  ordinary  large  German  automatic 
revolver  with  magazine  in  the  butt,  and  further, 
attached  to  the  butt,  there  was  an  additional 
ring-magazine.  The  whole  contrivance  held  over 
forty  rounds.  Later  on  by  the  Somme  small 
dagger-like  bayonets  too  were  found  for  these 
firearms. 

Those    left    alive    of   the    Victorian    outposts 
withdrew  from  the  shell  holes  in  which  they  lay 
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during  the  bombardment,  and  the  flank  posts 
turned  Lewis  guns  on  to  the  Huns  as  they  came 
on.  The  enemy  took  two  or  three  of  the  de- 
stroyed posts  immediately  and  collared  one 
wounded  and  one  unwounded  Australian  they 
found  there.  But  their  success,  as  always  in 
such  encounters,  was  only  of  a  few  moments. 
The  company  commander  in  the  position  had 
his  counter-attack  prepared  ;  while  the  flank 
posts  raked  the  Huns  between  them,  the 
Victorians  from  the  support  line  rushed  them 
furiously  with  the  bayonet  and  bombs,  flung 
them  out,  chased  them  back  to  their  own  lines, 
and  in  Nomansland  recovered  from  them  the 
two  Australians  who  had  been  captured.  Twenty- 
four  dead  Germans  were  left  about  our  posts 
alone  and  many  other  bodies  of  theirs  lay  on  the 
ground  farther  out. 

That  Friday  and  Saturday  saw  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  Bailleul,  and  Hazebrouck  too 
suffered  badly.  The  shelling  of  Bailleul  became 
so  hot  on  the  Friday  afternoon  (22nd)  that  the 
town  was  placed  out  of  bounds  to  troops.  It 
had  been  spasmodically  unhealthy  for  days,  and 
now  the  civilian  population  poured  along  the 
roads  towards  Meteren  and  St.  Jan  Cappel  in  a 
melancholy  stream.  There  were  old  couples 
with  cooking-pots,  mothers  with  strings  of 
children,  and  the  little  rough  dog-drawn  carts 
were  crammed  with  the  last  irreducible  family 
necessaries  saved  from  the  doomed  houses. 
They  were  each  and  all  dressed  in  their  Sunday 
clothes,  ordinarily  a  sinful  luxury  to  them  on  a 
weekday,  but  on  this  occasion  a  rigid  economy. 
They  tracked   along   seemingly   dead-beat,   but 
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there  was  more  reluctance  to  leave  than  weari- 
ness in  their  leaden  feet,  for  the  Flanders  house- 
holder is  a  stout-hearted  sticker  to  his  home- 
stones  and  does  not  customarily  abandon  them 
till  the  roof  falls  in.  Even  then  he  generally 
comes  back  next  day  to  revise  his  decision. 
These  people  of  Bailleul  must  have  been  turned 
out  by  the  French  authorities  ;  they  would 
never  have  left  so  early  and  in  such  numbers  of 
their  own  volition.  The  only  relief  to  the  sullen 
melancholy  of  their  progress  was  one  brilliant 
unit — a  richly-rouged,  flamboyant  girl  who 
pedalled  swiftly  on  a  bicycle  down  the  road 
smoking  a  cigarette.  Her  whole  style  was  an 
exaggeration,  an  abandon,  of  high  spirits  ; 
without  doubt  she  would  have  served  as  the 
embodiment  of  the '  Mademoiselle  d'Armentieres  ' 
of  the  vulgar  local  song  ;  but  for  all  that  she 
brought  into  the  scene  a  touch  of  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  France. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eventful  Sunday 
(March  24th)  two  of  us  started  off  in  the  car  for 
Amiens  to  get  news  of  the  situation.  The 
German  drive  had  by  this  time  assumed  propor- 
tions such  as  made  all  men  who  had  time  to  stop 
and  think  about  it  hold  their  breath.  We  had 
heard  on  Saturday  that  the  Allied  line  was  back 
to  the  Somme  at  Ham  and  Peronne  ;  the  Fifth 
Army  was  in  full  retreat  ;  the  Third  too,  but 
slower.  Beyond  that  all  was  vague,  and  vague 
news  is  bad  news.  On  the  Australian  front  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Australian  Divisions  were  out 
of  the  line;  the  Third  well  back  in  rest  and 
training  beyond  St.  Omer  ;  the  Fourth  in  support 
in  the  Meteren-Merris  area.     As  a  matter  of  fact 
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the  Third  Division  got  hurried  orders  on  the 
Saturday  to  move  up  to  the  Caestre  area  and 
concentrate  there.  There  was  commotion  plainly 
in  the  air.  Several  British  Divisions  behind 
Ypres  had  been  definitely  seen  here  and  there 
entraining  or  marching  for  the  south.  Excite- 
ment ran  high  throughout  the  Australian  Force. 
The  Battalions  in  the  line,  like  those  in  reserve, 
spoke  of  nothing  but  orders  which  every  man 
knew  in  his  heart  must  come,  and  which  every 
man  longed  to  hear.  '  When  are  we  going  ?  ' 
asked  every  officer  and  man  of  any  visitor  with 
news.  '  Have  they  got  Bapaume  yet  ?  Have 
they  got  Pozieres  ?  Fancy  having  to  fight  for 
those  places  again  !  '  There  was  no  shadow  of  a 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  man  in  the  Five 
Divisions  that  the  Australians  would  go  down  to 
the  Somme.  It  was  their  own  country,  as 
intimately  theirs,  many  of  them  felt,  as  even 
Australia  itself. 

The  Fourth  Australian  Division  had,  in  its 
life  in  France,  travelled  more  than  any  of  the 
others.  It  had  fought  on  nearly  every  field  on 
the  British  Front.  The  Division  had  come  to 
boast  that  it  was  never  left  quiet  in  rest  billets, 
and  that  in  fact  to  send  it  into  rest  billets  was 
to  move  Fate  to  arrange  an  attack  somewhere 
or  other  into  which,  or  against  which,  it  would 
be  ordered.  An  officer  of  the  Divisional  Staff 
said  in  January,  1918,  that  in  the  seven  months 
from  the  June  previous  there  had  been  fifty 
movement  orders  issued  for  the  Fourth  Australian 
Divisional  Headquarters.  As  soon  as  the  news 
of  the  German  offensive  spread  on  the  Thursday 
the    Fourth    Australian    Division    understood. 
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Many  of  the  officers  packed  kits  without  waiting 
for  the  word  ;  they  knew  they  would  be  ordered 
off.  They  said  it  was  the  luck  of  the  Fourth 
Division.  And  their  instinct  or  their  luck  was 
true  and  sure  enough. 

It  was  an  eventful  Sunday  night.  We  drove 
straight  to  Amiens  when  we  found  the  Censor 
and  the  British  War  Correspondents  at  about 
6  o'clock.  Doullens,  on  the  way,  was  bang  full 
of  troops  and  transport,  and  one  caught  from 
the  very  look  of  them  an  inkling  of  desperate 
straits  somewhere.  There  was  a  deadly  silence 
about  the  streets  of  Amiens,  as  if  the  whole  place 
were  holding  its  breath  and  listening.  In  the 
Club-house  which  the  Censor  and  the  pressmen 
used  the  atmosphere  was  even  tenser. 

'  Hullo,'  said  one  of  them,  *  are  the  Australians 
down  here  ?  ' 

'No.' 

'  When  are  they  coming  ?  Have  you  seen  the 
New  Zealanders  ?  ' 

*  Soon,  they  all  prophesy.  But  what's  the 
matter  ?  '  we  asked.  '  You  all  look  like  mutes 
at  a  funeral.' 

'  And  that  is  just  about  what  we  are,'  was  the 
reply.  '  The  Huns  are  in  Delville  Wood,  and 
there's  an  eight  mile  gap  there — said  to  be — 
nothing  between  that  and  Amiens.  Sailly- 
Saillisel  and  Combles  gone  to-day,  and  Bapaume 
probably  too.  We  were  entrenching  on  Pozieres 
Ridge  this  afternoon  apparently.  There'll  be 
some  merry  fun  here  in  Amiens  to-night  if  the 
Hun  has  any  cavalry.' 

We  assimilated  the  latest  wires — all  obscure 
as  wires   could   be — and  walked   round   to  the 
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Hotel  Rhin  to  dinner.  t  Don't  say  anything 
about  this  in  the  hotel,'  said  someone.  *  We 
don't  want  to  start  a  panic  among  the  civilians. 
They  know  nothing  of  it  yet.'  Somebody  else 
added,  '  And  let's  try  and  look  cheerful  in  the 
street  too.' 

The  civilians  may  not  have  known  the  news, 
but  there  was  a  look  on  the  faces  of  many  of 
them  we  met  as  if  they  could  make  a  good  guess 
at  it.  On  lonely  stretches  of  the  pavement  now 
and  again  we  asked  each  other — c  But  where  are 
the  reserves  ?  '  And  no  one  knew  the  answer  to 
the  question.  The  Censor  may  have  known,  but 
if  he  did  he  was  not  happy  in  his  knowledge,  and 
anyway  he  did  not  say. 

At  the  hotel  was  a  little  waiter  who  had  seen 
our  company  on  past  occasions.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  the  British  Correspondents 
was  such  that  he  deemed  himself  privileged  to 
ask  polite  questions.  He  had  a  faint  resemblance 
to  a  King  Charles  spaniel. 

'  Is  it  good  news,  M'sieur  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  yes,  the  Boches  are  held  right  enough 
and  have  had  heavy  losses.' 

'  Bon  !  '  he  uttered  like  a  little  cannon  dis- 
charging itself.  '  All  the  same,'  after  a  pause, 
'  I  think  we  are  anxious.' 

c  Why,  you  don't  mind  bombs,  do  you  ?  I 
suppose  we  shall  get  them  to-night  ?  ' 

1  Of  a  certainty,  M'sieur  ;  it  is  a  very  good 
moon  for  the  Boches.' 

It  was.  The  German  aeroplanes  bombed 
Amiens  savagely  that  night,  but  no  one  was  in  a 
mood  to  care  if  a  bomb  fell  into  the  room. 
Bombs   were    better    than   Hun    cavalry.     The 
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absence  of  news  for  some  hours  after  that  last 
report  of  an  eight-mile  gap  at  Delville  Wood 
was  enough  to  make  anyone  doubt  the  safety 
of  Amiens  that  night,  considering  the  rapidity 
up  to  that  point  of  the  German  advance. 

Evening  came  on  and  a  full  moon,  and  then 
the  bombs  began.  Till  well  after  midnight  the 
Gothas  buzzed  in  relays  of  two  and  three,  and 
the  intervals  between  the  spasms  of  bomb- 
dropping  were  very  short.  One  or  two  exploded 
near  the  hotel,  but  mostly  they  were  aimed  at 
the  railway  station.  About  9  o'clock  they  hit 
an  ammunition  train  in  the  sidings  at  Longeau 
just  outside  Amiens  on  the  east,  and  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  we  could  hear  the  stuff 
going  off. 

The  Censor  and  one  of  his  officers  went  off  in 
a  car  early  to  get  news  from  Fifth  Army  Head- 
quarters. They  had  an  exciting  trip  out  to 
Villers  Bretonneux,  and  the  Longeau  ammuni- 
tion train  was  exploding  alongside  their  road  as 
they  drove  out  there.  It  was  near  midnight 
when  they  returned,  just  as  everyone  was 
growing  anxious  about  them.  They  had  run 
the  gauntlet  of  several  bombing  attacks,  and 
had  had  to  make  a  considerable  detour  on  the 
way  back.  But  they  brought  some  relief. 
Fifth  Army  Headquarters  had  not  moved  from 
Villers  Bretonneux,  and  the  gap  at  Delville  Wood 
had  been  blocked  for  the  time  by  a  reserve 
division  *  and  by  British  cavalry.  With  much 
relief,  and  in  an  interval  of  the  Huns'  overhead 

*  Note. — The  35th  Division,  which  fought  a  rearguard  action 
back  through  Bray.  Its  brigades  were  finally  relieved  by  the 
Australians  on  the  Ancre  on  March  2/th-28th. 
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attentions,  we  walked  out  into  the  streets — 
scattered  with  broken  glass  in  places — making 
for  bed  at  the  house  of  a  French  interpreter. 

Out  beyond  Albert  that  Sunday  was  a  day 
of  great  crisis.  There  was  no  denying  the  facts 
as  we  later  pieced  them  together.  The  Fifth 
Army  was  after  the  first  two  days  of  battle 
broken  and  in  full  retreat,  and  the  Third  Army, 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  left  to  conform 
with  the  hard-pressed  line  of  the  Fifth,  was  in 
retreat  too,  but  fighting  a  masterly  rearguard 
action  at  important  points.  The  fate  of  the 
world  perhaps  hung  on  whether  or  not  the  Third 
Army  withstood  the  shock  and  strain  of  that 
week-end. 

An  Australian  Tunnelling  Company  (the  2nd), 
working  in  dugouts  near  Havrincourt  Wood  at 
the  time  of  the  German  attack,  dribbled  back 
across  the  Bapaume  region  with  the  British 
rearguards  that  Sunday  evening.  Some  of  them 
were  the  last  through  Bapaume,  they  believed. 
On  the  morning  of  the  attack  they  had  severe 
casualties  ;  they  described  the  forward  area  as 
foul  with  poison  gas,  especially  the  woods  and 
valleys,  and  it  was  by  this  means,  not  with  steel 
and  bullet,  that  the  enemy  overcame  the  British 
resistance.  The  Tunnellers'  headquarters  camp 
survived  the  cannonading  of  the  Germans'  long- 
range  naval  guns  till  the  Saturday,  when  the 
infantry  of  the  line  were  back  among  them  and 
digging  in  on  their  camp  site.  The  Australians 
were  waiting  for  explosives  in  order  to  blow  up 
the  big  British  ammunition  dumps  at  Ytres  and 
Sailly-Saillisel,  but  in  the  confusion  of  all  services 
they  were  never  able  to  receive  that  explosive  ; 
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and  finally  on  Friday  night,  when  they  were  told 
that  the  only  explosive  to  be  had  for  the  purpose 
was  at  the  big  dump  at  Bapaume,  that  dump  was 
already  burning  under  German  aeroplane  bomb- 
ing and  gunfire  and  was  utterly  unapproachable. 
If  anyone  could  have  got  it  those  Tunnellers 
would.  They  tried  hard  for  several  hours  and 
then  had  to  give  up  the  attempt.  The  result 
was  that  the  big  dumps  further  out  were  for 
the  most  part  never  destroyed  and  fell  into 
the  Huns'  hands.  But  the  Tunnellers'  own 
machinery  and  movable  effects  they  saved  to 
their  considerable  pride,  especially  a  steam  saw- 
mill, which  trundled  in  early  along  the  hard-tried 
roads,  and  later  was  set  up  to  work  again  behind 
the  line  near  Corbie. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  British  heavy  guns  out 
beyond  Bapaume  were  saved  too  and  brought 
in  along  those  roads,  thanks  to  the  stoutness  of 
the  infantry  resistance  at  particular  points. 
The  Tunnellers,  coming  in  with  the  great  press 
of  the  retreat,  described  the  road  traffic  as  thick, 
steady,  and  free  from  any  panic.  Bodies  of 
infantry  moving  across  country  frequently 
stopped  to  wash  themselves  in  the  shell  holes 
of  old  Pozieres  or  to  rest  a  space  and  eat  their 
tucker,  and  there  were  few  faint  hearts  among 
them.  They  all  believed  they  were  retreating 
to  a  selected  line  in  the  Amiens  plains  where  the 
Allied  reserves  would  grapple  with  the  Huns  and 
overthrow  them.  The  stolid  endurance  and 
patience  of  the  British  Tommy  under  disaster 
is  the  backbone  of  his  character. 

During  Sunday  night  the  British  line  was 
mostly   back  at   Albert   and   Bray  and   thence 
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across  the  Somme  due  south  to  where  it  linked 

with  the  French.     All  Sunday  and  Monday,  in 

spite  of  the  absence  of  the  heavy  gunfire  which 

marked  the  opening  of  the  battle,  the  crisis  was 

unabated.     The  line  had  to  be  held  together  and 

saved  ;     and    General    Foch,    holding    supreme 

powers    over    the    British    and    French    armies, 

issued    that    famous    order    to    the    Allied    air 

squadrons    by   which   historians   later   will   pin 

down  the  exact  time  of  the  height  of  the  crisis. 

Every    available    aeroplane,    loading    up    with 

bombs  and  machine  gun  magazines,  winged  over 

to  the  roads  of  the  German  advance — the  roads 

vital  to  them  for  the  movement  of  stores,  food, 

material,  ammunition,  and  guns  to  support  the 

forward  infantry — and  bombed  them  ceaselessly. 

The  two  Australian  scouting  squadrons  joined 

in  the  fray  with  the  British  squadrons  to  which 

they  were  attached.     In   relays  they  flew  and 

relieved  each  other  ;    their  coming  and  going  in 

some  places  made  a  sort  of  ant-trail  across  the 

sky  ;     each    machine    searched    out    the    most 

favourable  spot  on  its  appointed  road,  dropped 

its  bombs,  and  then  flew  up  and  down  firing  its 

machine  gun   into    the    traffic.     They    wrought 

hideous  damage  in  the  German  columns  ;    they 

blocked  main  roads  for  hours  when  time  was  the 

essence  of  full  victory  for  the  Germans  ;    they 

saved  the  broken  armies  on  the  ground  from  ruin. 

This,  at  any  rate,  was  the  judgment  of  the  time. 

If  the   German  air  service  had  been  equal   to 

the  occasion  the  enemy  would  almost  certainly 

have  won  to  Amiens  ;  as  it   was,  the  Allied  air 

squadrons  devastated  their  army  columns  on  the 

ground,    and    interrupted    that    work    only    to 
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engage  and  chase  any  appearing  Hun  machines 
out  of  the  sky.  One  Australian  airman  alone 
besides  dropping  bombs  all  day  shot  down  three 
Hun  aeroplanes  that  Monday. 

Meanwhile  the  citizens  of  Amiens  plainly  had 
news  on  the  Monday  morning  (March  25th),  and 
before  breakfast  you  could  see  the  little  carts 
loaded  with  furniture  coming  in  from  the 
eastern  suburbs,  Rivery  and  Camon,  with  their 
vegetable  gardens  in  the  rich  Somme  flats,  and 
moving  towards  the  west  and  south-west.  The 
streets  of  the  city  were  struck  with  an  unusual 
quiet.  Men  and  women  began  to  hang  about 
doorways,  too  anxious  to  work,  and  two  or  three 
would  speedily  gather  to  whisper  wherever  one 
stood  idle. 

We  started  back  again  for  the  north  that 
morning  to  carry  back  first-hand  news  to  the 
Australian  advance-guard.  There  had  been  no 
doubt  two  days  before  in  the  north  that  the 
Australians  would  be  off  to  the  Somme  again  ; 
it  was  plain  certainty  now.  And  indeed  wre  met 
some  of  them  as  near  as  Beauquesnes — staff 
officers  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Divisions, 
hungry  and  dusty,  and  besieging  the  offices  of 
Army  Headquarters  for  news.  '  Both  Divisions 
are  starting  down,'  they  said.  '  And  the  Fourth 
Division  infantry  has  got  on  the  way  first,' 
added  an  officer  of  that  staff  with  a  grin.  *  Our 
fellows  were  offering  bets  all  over  the  place  that 
we  would  be  here  this  week,  but  found  no  takers 
anywhere.  Worst  of  belonging  to  this  Division 
— can't  make  any  money  that  way  at  all.  The 
whole  Corps  is  coming  down  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  got  away  from  Messines.     First  and  Second 
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Divisions  are  for  the  time  holding  the  whole 
three-divisional  front,  with  Fifth  Division  out 
of  the  line  in  support.  Nice  if  the  Hun  attacks 
there  to-night  !  But  God  help  him  if  he  does,  all 
the  same.' 

The  great  main  road  from  Doullens  north- 
wards, as  we  churned  our  way  up  it  that  Monday, 
was  one  of  the  sights  of  the  world.  It  expressed 
as  nothing  else  quite  did  at  the  time  the  strain 
on  the  British  defence  against  the  German 
onslaught.  All  roads  between  Cassel  and 
Doullens  groaned  under  the  columns,  mile  upon 
mile  long,  of  busses  and  lorries.  The  dust  cloud 
hung  over  the  whole  landscape  and  ascended 
high  into  the  heavens.  Every  road  and  railway 
that  ran  towards  Amiens  was  given  over  to  a 
wonderful  and  excited  traffic.  German  long- 
range  guns  shot  at  villages,  crossings,  and 
junctions  at  vital  points — at  Hazebrouck,  at 
Lillers,  at  St.  Pol,  Doullens,  and  Amiens  ;  the 
German  aeroplanes  bombed  them.  But  the 
traffic  never  stopped  and  motor  busses  and 
trains  thundered  on  regardless.  Above  the 
agony  and  distress  of  dying  rear-guards  ;  above 
the  turmoil  in  the  forward  areas  of  hospitals, 
supply  dumps,  fighting  orders,  and  the  cracking 
machinery  of  the  local  administrative  services  ; 
above  all  the  welter  of  broken  men  and  broken 
efforts  in  the  immediate  scene  of  disaster,  you 
must  have  an  ear  and  an  eye  for  the  great 
bustling,  sweating  labour  of  the  Rear  striving 
to  save  the  Line,  and  to  deliver  the  reserves  and 
supplies  to  the  right  place. 

The  column  of  lorries  transporting  the  brigades 
of   the    Fourth   Australian   Division    filled    the 
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entire  road  from  Doullens  to  Lillers  and  we 
groped  up  it  in  the  opposite  direction  as  through 
a  tunnel  of  dust.  The  road  surface  wore  away 
visibly  under  the  weight  of  wheels  ;  the  proces- 
sion of  lorries,  guns,  horses,  never  ceased  along 
its  whole  length.  Every  traveller  looked  like  a 
miller  or  a  coal-heaver,  according  to  the  length 
of  time  he  had  spent  on  the  road.  Towards 
Doullens  and  Amiens  the  columns  coming  south 
and  east  met  other  traffic  driving  west  and 
north-west — the  traffic  of  the  retirement,  heavy 
guns,  ambulances,  wagons,  army  transport  of 
every  size  and  sort,  civilian  carts  fleeing  from 
abandoned  farms  and  villages.  Each  French 
cart  had  the  same  load — a  couple  of  spring 
mattresses  in  front,  some  odd  furniture  on  the 
floor,  and  the  remainder  of  hay  for  the  old 
plough-horse  in  the  shafts,  with  now  and  then 
less  of  hay  and  more  of  furniture.  These 
civilians  were  never  made  for  camping  in  the 
open  ;  they  never  leave  their  beds  behind  them 
whatever  else  they  leave  ;  they  have  no  idea 
of  a  cooking  fire  beyond  that  of  their  old  long 
house-stove.  The  congestion  in  some  of  the 
towns  below  Arras  was  weird  and  appalling. 
Ruling  over  all  the  scene  imagine  rumour  piling 
on  rumour,  every  rumour  exaggerated  as  it  was 
passed  on  by  tired  troops  in  retreat  longing  for 
some  settled  order  and  certainty  in  the  world 
again,  or  by  fresh  and  eager  troops  whose  hopes 
and  expectations  gathered  like  rolling  snowballs. 
That  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  as  the 
Australian  troops  came  south,  there  was  a  new 
rumour  of  some  British  and  French  victory 
at  every  town  they  reached. 
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The  infantry  of  the  Fourth  Division  was 
bumped  along  the  road  from  the  north  in  lorries  ; 
that  of  the  Third  Division  travelled  a  more 
devious  route  by  rail,  and  first  it  appeared  as 
though  the  two  would  fight  some  distance  apart 
from  each  other.  The  busses  began  emptying 
out  the  Fourth  Division  infantry  somewhere  on 
the  Arras-Doullens  road  on  the  Monday  evening. 
Dust-crusted  bunches  of  men  of  all  three  brigades 
collected  about  the  Bavrincourt-Bailleval  area 
that  night,  and  for  some  twenty-four  hours  the 
Division  was  apparently  going  in  to  counter- 
attack near  Hebuterne,  the  shortest  cut  for 
Bapaume  as  the  line  then  lay.  The  brigades 
were  standing  to  about  Berlis-au-bois  all  the 
night  of  March  25th-26th  and  some  of  them  were 
even  ordered  to  dig  in  there.  The  12th  Brigade 
about  4  o'clock  next  afternoon  started  moving 
up  towards  Hennescamps,  but  returned  to 
Berlis-au-bois  about  six,  and  the  final  arrange- 
ments seemed  to  have  been  settled  about  this 
time.  The  first  trainloads  of  the  battalions 
of  the  Third  Division  began  to  arrive  at 
Doullens  station,  and  the  9th  Brigade  was 
still  coming  in  piecemeal  by  train  at  noon  on 
Wednesday  (27th). 

They  were,  however,  the  tail  end  of  the 
scattered  column.  An  important  conference 
at  Doullens  had  settled  that  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Divisions  were  to  move  on  farther 
south  and  block  the  road  to  Amiens  which 
was  the  main  direction  of  the  German  push, 
leaving  only  the  4th  Brigade  (to  the  great 
regret  of  all  hands  at  the  separation)  to  go 
into  the  northern  line  near  Hebuterne.      From 
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Doullens  the  battalions  of  the  Third  Division 
(with  10th  and  nth  Brigades  in  advance)  went 
on  by  motor  lorries  to  the  Amiens-Albert 
road.  The  12th  and  13th  Brigades  of  the 
Fourth  Division  marched. 


VI.— INTO  ACTION 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Divisions,  less  one 
Brigade,  were  in  action  on  the  27th,  about  mid- 
day, but  meanwhile  there  is  an  interesting 
incident  to  relate  of  the  4th  Brigade  which 
remained  to  fight  attached  to  an  English  Division 
at  Hebuterne.  On  Tuesday  (26th)  there  were 
wild  rumours,  which  spread  far,  of  German 
armoured  cars  advancing  up  the  road  from 
Hebuterne  towards  Doullens.  The  line  had 
broken  beyond  Hebuterne,  so  ran  this  rumour, 
and  the  cars  were  coming  through  rapidly. 

The  4th  Brigade  was  sent  out  to  meet  the 
danger.  As  they  drew  near  to  Laherliere,  a 
village  south  of  the  Arras-Doullens  road  where 
several  roads  met,  the  Brigade  came  on  a  great 
crush  of  traffic,  military  and  civilian,  pressing 
eastwards,  and  they  had  all  the  same  story  of 
German  cars  coming  on  somewhere  behind  them. 
The  13th  Battalion,  leading,  pushed  out  towards 
the  south-east  along  the  road  to  Humbercamps  ; 
the  story  swelled  and  grew  as  they  advanced  ; 
and  finally,  as  the  retreating  traffic  became 
thinned,  the  colonel  commanding  the  4th  Machine 
Gun  Battalion  pushed  out  with  a  platoon  of  the 
13th  Battalion  to  find  and  check  the  terror. 
At  last  the  road  was  empty  of  all  carts  ;  and 
near  a  sunken  part,  where  steep  banks  stood  up 
on  either  side,  the  Australians  heard  noises  of 
clanking    iron    and    motor    engines    somewhere 
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ahead.  The  colonel  posted  his  platoon  about 
the  sunken  road,  with  orders  to  fire  into  the 
loopholes  of  the  cars  as  they  came.  He  himself 
moved  on  about  a  hundred  yards  in  front  to 
give  warning.  Suddenly  he  saw  a  big  red 
motor-bonnet  swing  into  view,  and  a  man  in 
grey  seated  behind  it  driving.  The  colonel  got 
ready  to  shoot,  hesitated — for  the  drivers  of 
armoured  cars  do  not  usually  ride  outside  the 
machine — and  hesitating,  he  recognised  the 
driver's  uniform  for  French.  The  column  of 
red  bonnets  behind  the  first  swerved  at  a  kink 
in  the  road,  and  a  great  ploughshare  swung  into 
view.  The  truth  then  burst  on  them  all — the 
much  rumoured  armoured  cars  were  merely 
eight  or  nine  agricultural  tractors  coming  back 
from  the  Bapaume  fields,  salved  by  the  French- 
men who  had  worked  them. 

The  4th  Brigade  that  same  day,  having  been 
attached  to  the  62nd  Division,  marched  up  to 
Hebuterne,  through  it,  and  dug  in  under  German 
fire  among  old  191 6  trenches  east  and  south 
of  it.  They  arrived  there  just  in  time,  and 
indeed  were  told  Hebuterne  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  Huns  undoubtedly  wanted  it, 
and  on  the  27th  attacked  it  in  force  on  finding 
the  British  line  about  the  region  hardening. 
The  13th  (New  South  Wales)  and  15th  (Queens- 
land) Battalions  received  the  shock  on  a  900-yard 
front  and  repulsed  the  Germans  with  great 
slaughter.  The  New  Zealand  Division,  too, 
which  had  come  into  action  alongside  of  them, 
assisted.  The  Huns  marching  on  to  take  the 
Atlantic,  more  or  less  with  rifles  slung,  recoiled 
sharply  before  these  Colonials,  march-weary  but 
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very  grim  and  eager,  and  longing  for  a  chance 
to  get  in  a  blow  at  them.  In  this  region  the  Hun 
advance  guards  promptly  rolled  up  like  hedge- 
hogs. They  raised  their  heads  once  or  twice 
for  the  next  week  or  two,  but  each  time  were 
smartly  hit  across  the  nose,  and  thereafter  they 
made  no  more  effort  to  move. 

From  this  digression  the  story  now  goes  back 
to  the  main  force  of  the  Australians  moving 
to  the  Somme.  The  12th  and  13th  Brigades, 
having  had  no  sleep  on  the  Monday  night, 
having  stood  to  arms  and  dug  in  and  marched  a 
bit  through  Tuesday,  set  off  about  9  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  evening  to  march  to  the  villages  behind 
Albert.  The  roads  ahead  of  them  were  very 
full,  and  the  weary  men,  covered  anew  with  the 
dust  of  the  traffic  lumbering  past  them,  were 
repeatedly  halted  and  ordered  off  the  road  as  the 
traffic  became  congested  at  road-crossings  and 
narrow  places.  At  such  times  they  fell  into 
heaps  at  the  roadside,  lay  there  for  twenty 
minutes  perhaps,  and  then  were  ordered  on. 
again.  It  was  a  trying  march,  and  they  did  not 
reach  Senlis  till  about  7  a.m.  (March  27th). 
There  they  halted  for  several  hours  and  made 
breakfast.  About  noon,  or  a  little  after,  the 
leading  columns  of  infantry  arrived  about 
Henincourt.  German  artillery  opened  fire  on 
Henincourt  village  just  in  front  of  them  as  they 
arrived.  The  leading  battalion  commander  gave 
the  order  to  deploy  in  columns  of  sections,  and 
the  tired  and  dusty  men,  inspired  by  the 
approaching  contact  with  the  enemy,  astonished 
him  with  the  alacrity  of  their  response.  Past 
the  village   they  moved  in   artillery  formation 
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into  the  doubtful  country  of  the  advancing 
enemy  patrols.  The  two  brigades  reached  the 
Lavieville  hilltop — the  ridge  overlooking  Albert 
— before  the  enemy,  and  pushed  down  the  gullies 
running  from  it  east  and  south  on  to  the  Ancre 
Valley  railway  line.  They  could  see  the  Germans 
on  the  La  Boiselle-Fricourt  Ridge  beyond  the 
Albert  flats.  They  had  to  drive  back  the  enemy 
advance  guards  in  order  to  make  the  line  of  the 
railway.  But  this  was  their  allotted  position 
and  they  reached  it  in  time.  The  railway  was 
the  outpost  line  for  the  main  position  on  the 
Lavieville  spur  which  the  Australians  were  to 
hold  at  all  costs. 

There  was  not  much  sleep  yet  for  these  men 
on  the  Wednesday  night — their  third  night 
without  it  after  two  days  of  marching  and 
bussing.  They  dug  themselves  in — the  12th 
Brigade  in  the  line  and  the  13th  Brigade  in 
support — and  next  morning  the  Australians  were 
arrayed  in  position  and  ready  for  the  enemy's 
worst.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  posting  sentries, 
the  men  gave  themselves  over  to  the  luxury  of 
sleep.  They  lay  down  in  their  little  slits  in  the 
ground,  wrapped  in  their  waterproof  sheets  and 
with  dry  grass  strewn  on  the  floor  underneath 
them  for  bedding,  and  slept  undisturbed  by 
either  their  own  guns  barking  on  the  fields  about 
them  or  by  the  Hun  shells  which  at  intervals 
dotted  the  near  landscape.  The  Australian 
guns  came  into  action  opposite  Albert  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  and  Wednesday  night 
(March  27th)  straight  off  the  roads  and  just  as 
they  arrived  after  marching  the  whole  way  from 
Flanders, 
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Some  battalions  of  the  Third  Division  reached 
the  Ancre  and  the  Somme  early  on  Wednesday 
and  came  into  action  perhaps  a  few  hours  before 
the  men  of  the  Fourth  Division.  The  nth 
Brigade,  which  took  up  the  right  of  the  line, 
debussed  on  the  Albert-Amiens  road  near 
Franvillers  about  8  o'clock  that  morning.  It 
crossed  the  Ancre  at  Heilly,  climbed  the  ridge, 
and  then  turned  eastwards  up  the  right  bank  of 
the  Somme  along  the  southern  side  of  the  ridge. 
The  leading  battalions  of  the  10th  Brigade, 
moving  up  in  bits  just  as  they  arrived,  pressed 
up  the  valley  of  the  Ancre,  secured  Mericourt- 
Ribemont  (the  old  rail-head  of  the  British  Army 
hereabouts  before  the  191 6  Somme  offensive)  and 
pushed  on  beyond  it  through  Treux  Wood  and 
into  the  swamps  near  Buire.  It  was  at  Treux 
Wood  that  the  40th  (Tasmanian)  Battalion 
suffered  rather  severe  casualties  under  German 
machine  gun  fire  in  its  eagerness,  not  merely  to 
arrest,  but  to  push  back,  the  German  skirmishing 
line. 

There  was  a  strong  touch  of  romance  about 
the  Third  Division's  advent  to  the  Somme 
theatre.  This  Division,  commonly  called  among 
the  other  four  the  Eggs-a-cook  Division,*  had 
never  been  to  the  Somme  before,  and  in  the 
great  Trade  Union  of  Diggers  that  was   a  con- 

*  Note. — The  Third  Divisional  sign  was  a  colour  patch,  oval- 
shaped,  recumbent.  It  had  never  been  in  Egypt,  but  all  the  other 
Brigades  had,  and  odds  and  ends  of  the  Egyptian  boys'  gibberish 
floated  about  the  A.I.F.  for  long  afterwards — such  as  '  Gib  it  a 
penny,'  '  Two  for  a  'arf,'  '  To-morrow's  paper  !  To-morrow's  paper  ! 
very  good  news.'  A  favourite  sign  at  eating-houses  was — '  Eggs-a- 
cook,  Eggs-a-bread.'  '  Eggs-a-cook,'  applied  to  the  Third  Division, 
had  therefore  some  force  as  a  gentle  gibe. 
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siderable  qualification,  indicating,  among  other 
things,  some  absence  of  travel  on  its  campaigns. 
It  had  never  hitherto  seen  any  open  fighting  ;  it 
had  never  fought  outside  Flanders  ;   its  idea  of 
a  battlefield  was  therefore  a  more  or  less  flat 
area  of  mud,  full  of  water-logged  holes,  larger  or 
smaller.     Hence  a  certain  enthusiasm  as  it  went 
out  to  meet  the  German  advance-guard  march- 
ing on  Amiens  between  the  Somme  and  the  Ancre. 
These  brigades,  like  those  of  the  Fourth  Division, 
had   been   two   nights   without   sleep   in   either 
busses  or  trains,  and  the  day  between  manoeuvring 
about    Doullens.     Yet    when    the    men    finally 
debussed  on  the  Amiens  road  and  were  drawn 
up  facing  the  early  morning  sun  and  the  tree- 
dotted  ridge  beyond  the  Ancre,  the  fatigues  of 
the  road  dropped  from  them  in  a  minute.     They 
found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  they  were  called 
to  do  battle  in  the  scene  before  them — a  hillside 
budding  green  in  a  fresh  spring  morning,  no  rain, 
no   shells,   a   clean   countryside   of   unshattered 
villages.     This,  someone  said,  was  the  Somme  ; 
the  Huns  advancing  had  got   as  far   as   some 
distant  woods  on  the  far  end  of  the  hill  :  strav 
rifle  shots  reached  their  ears,  and  some  cavalry 
appeared  now  and  again  in  the  gullies  away  upon 
the  hillside.     '  It  will  do  me,  Digger,'  said  one 
man  grinning  to  another. 

The  leading  battalion  of  the  nth  Brigade  as 
it  went  into  action  was  the  42nd  (Queensland) 
Battalion.  Three  companies  of  it — which  was 
all  that  had  arrived  so  far — marched  downhill 
to  Heilly  and  crossed  the  little  Ancre.  The 
villagers  had  nearly  all  fled,  taking  from  their 
homes  only  what  they  could  carry  in  their  hands. 
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Through  open  doors  and  windows  the  Australians 
saw  stove  fires  still  burning,  tables  set  for  meals, 
bedrooms  abandoned  in  haste.  Some  houses 
were  still  occupied,  but  very  few.  A  stray  dog 
or  two  lounged  about  uneasily.  A  Tommy 
waved  a  bottle  at  them  hilariously  and  announced 
that  he  supposed  he  was  the  Town  Major  of  the 
place  as  everyone  else  had  gone.  Heilly  spoke 
plainly  of  a  war  near  at  hand,  for  all  the  peace- 
fulness  of  the  countryside.  The  men  marched 
up  the  hill  that  stretches  from  Bray  to  Corbie, 
and  here  one  of  our  own  aeroplanes  fired  at  them. 
They  waved  the  battalion  signal  to  it  and  the 
bullets  stopped,  though  the  machine  followed 
them  up  the  hill  suspiciously.  Reaching  the 
crest  they  turned  east ;  two  companies  forward 
marched  in  their  little  columns  of  sections,  one 
along  the  top  and  one  along  the  lower  slope  on 
the  Somme  side  ;  the  third  company  followed  in 
reserve.  Then  a  few  small  shells  whizzed  about 
them  harming  nobody,  and  they  saw  the  cavalry 
skirmishing  ahead  of  them.  They  entered  Sailly- 
le-Sec  and  seized  the  spur  above  it  which  runs 
down  from  the  ridge  ;  and  there  they  proceeded 
to  dig  in  straight  up  the  hillside  and  across  the 
top,  one  battalion  on  a  3,000-yard  front,  till  their 
full  brigade  arrived.  The  cavalry  meanwhile 
held  off  the  Huns  ahead  of  them,  and  the  first 
introduction  of  this  particular  infantry  to  open 
warfare  was  the  sight  that  morning  of  a  brilliant 
little  cavalry  charge  into  the  village  of  Sailly 
Laurette,  next  ahead,  and  the  sabring  of  German 
reinforcements  in  the  act  of  debussing  there. 

The   Australians'    march   into   action   was    a 
magnificent  effort  by  both  infantry  and  artillery. 
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The  exhausted  troops  whom  they  relieved 
cheered  them  ;  the  villagers  cheered  them  ;  they 
cheered  themselves  as  they  found  they  had 
beaten  the  enemy  in  the  race  for  position  on  the 
high  ground  about  the  Ancre.  But  the  reception 
of  the  Australians  by  the  local  population  was 
unmistakable  and  made  their  return  to  the  Somme 
a  high  romance.  In  many  of  the  farms  and 
village  houses  were  found  still  pinned  to  the  walls 
photographs  of  individual  Australians  and  flags 
commemorating  Anzac  Day  of  1916.  For  this 
country  hereabouts  had  very  nearly  come  to  be 
a  little  bit  of  Australia  by  association  during 
the  summer  and  winter  campaigns  of  that  year. 
Some  of  the  diggers  here  found  themselves  known 
by  name  and  remembered  like  intimate  friends. 
They  had  fought  and  played,  lived  and  died, 
about  this  countryside,  not  merely  as  soldiers, 
but  like  patriots  defending  their  own  homes. 
And  not  in  vain.  To  say  that  the  French 
women  and  children  rejoiced  to  see  them  again 
is  to  report  the  fact  but  mildly.  As  the  Austra- 
lian advance-guards  appeared  many  of  these 
people,  packing  their  old  wagons  to  flee,  were 
suddenly  seized  with  new  heart  and  a  great 
emotion  ;  they  tore  their  household  gods  from  off 
the  carts  again,  and  dragged  the  old  people  and 
the  youngest  children  to  the  roadside  to  shout 
1  Vivent  les  Australiens  '  ;  the  word  ran  from 
village  to  village  ahead  announcing  the  arrival  of 
the  saviours  of  France.  And  that  they  had  come 
to  save  France  the  Australians  were  tempted  to 
believe,  not  only  in  the  enthusiasm  aroused  in 
every  man  of  them  by  this  great  reception,  but 
also  by  their  uplifting  confidence  in  themselves 
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and  their  capacity  to  thrash  the  Hun  wherever 
they  should  meet  him.  '  Finish  retreat,'  they 
told  the  villagers  ;  '  beaucoup  Australians  ici.' 

The  front  which  the  Australians  occupied  is 
a  picturesque  battlefield.  The  left  flank  was  on 
the  Albert-Amiens  main  road,  just  where  this 
road  runs  down  between  the  steepish  "banks  of 
a  broad  gully  into  the  outskirts  of  Albert. 
Right  of  the  road  is  the  higher  ground  which 
looks  down  on  Albert.  The  railway  to  Amiens 
and  the  River  Ancre  (no  more  than  a  creek)  curve 
together  round  this  high  ground  across  the  front 
to  an  elbow  at  Dernancourt  village,  from  which 
both  then  run  back  fairly  straight  into  the 
Australian  lines.  Behind  Dernancourt  in  this 
valley  lie  the  little  villages  of  Ville-sur-Ancre, 
Buire,  and  Treux  all  set  about  with  difficult 
marshes.  Dernancourt  and  Ville  were  German  ; 
the  railway  line  and  Buire  ours.  From  Buire 
to  Dernancourt  the  railway  runs  along  a  slight 
embankment ;  thence  to  Albert  there  is  a  series 
of  small  banks  and  cuttings.  These  correspond 
to  several  spurs  (separated  by  narrow  gullies) 
which  jut  out  on  to  the  railway  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Lavieville  hilltop  (the  main  position 
of  the  Australian  left).  The  most  important 
spur  runs  from  the  hilltop  to  a  cutting  at  the 
Dernancourt  elbow.  There  is  a  railway  bridge 
over  the  Dernancourt-Lavieville  road  imme- 
diately on  the  right,  a  cutting  on  the  left,  and 
a  level  crossing  at  about  the  middle  of  the  spur. 
The  Australian  outpost  position  lined  the  railway 
along  the  whole  curve  ;  the  main  position 
encircled  the  hill  behind,  roughly  half-way  up 
the  slope. 
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From  Buire  southwards  the  line  ran  in  front 
of  Treux  Wood  straight  up  the  Morlancourt 
Ridge  (so-called  from  Morlancourt  village,  just 
beyond  our  line,  which  attracted  most  of  the 
Australians'  attention  until  August),  then  across 
the  Bray-Corbie  road  and  down  the  southern 
side  along  the  spur  which  just  shelters  Sailly- 
le-Sec  on  the  Somme.  The  British  line  beyond 
the  Somme  then  ran  on  southwards,  bending 
out  rather  than  in,  towards  Warfusee-Abancourt 
on  the  Villers-Bretonneux  plateau,  and  on  down 
an  open  plain  towards  the  little  stream  of  the 
Luce,  where  the  French  line  joined.  This 
southern  country  has  fewer  gullies  but  more 
woods  than  the  country  immediately  west  of 
Albert.  The  town  of  Villers  Bretonneux  and 
the  high  ground — the  broad  round  bald  Hill  104 
immediately  to  the  north  of  the  town — was  one 
of  the  keys  to  the  whole  Amiens  position.  From 
the  hill  you  can  see  right  into  Amiens  and  over- 
look the  whole  Somme  Valley  from  Corbie  down- 
wards and  the  rear  of  the  Australian  position  to 
the  north  of  the  river. 

The  order  of  battle  on  the  morning  of  Thursday 
(28th)  was,  from  north  to  south,  12th  Brigade 
on  the  Lavieville  crest,  with  13th  Brigade  in  sup- 
port, then  one  brigade  of  the  exhausted  35th 
Division  opposite  Dernancourt,  then  10th  Brigade 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Morlancourt  Ridge, 
then  nth  Brigade  on  the  southern  slope.  The 
9th  Brigade  was  in  support  between  the  Ancre 
and  the  Somme  and  was  spread  out  along  the 
Somme  back  to  Corbie  to  assist  also  as  a  flank 
guard.  The  whole  position  to  the  south  of  the 
river  was  very  weak.     The  British  there  were 
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still  fighting  rearguard  actions,  and  falling  slowly 
back  ;  they  had  most  of  them  been  doing  it  all 
the  way  from  St.  Quentin.  Among  them  was 
the  celebrated  Carey's  Force,  a  mixed  little  army 
of  odds  and  ends  collected  under  Brigadier- 
General  Carey,  which  had  fought  a  magnificent 
fight  against  the  Huns'  drive  towards  Amiens. 
The  Brigadier  of  the  9th  Brigade  chanced 
happily  to  receive  a  paper  giving  the  order  of 
battle  of  Carey's  Force  from  the  officer  com- 
manding it,  in  company  with  a  request  that 
any  stragglers  from  it  might  be  collected  and 
reorganised.  This  showed  Carey's  Force  on 
March  26th  to  consist  of : — 


Unit. 

Strengt 

b. 

21 6th  Army  Troops  Coy.  R.E. 

100  ) 

253rd  Tunnelling  Coy.  R.E. 

300  (From  18th  Division 

III.  Corps  School 

.     400  |              Front. 

No.  1  R.E.  Battalion  XIX.  Corps 

•     250) 

No.  4  Workshops  Coy.  R.E. 

no  (  From  6ist  Division 

No.  2  Canadian  Railway  Battalion 

.     400  )               Front. 

144th  Army  Troops  Coy.  R.E.     . 

135^ 

2i3tn        »          »            n 

100 

217th        „          „            „ 

100 

353rd       n           j,            5, 

200 

Fifth  Army  Infantry  School 

300 

^From  1st  Cavalry 

„     „      Musketry      „    . 

100 

Division  Front. 

XIX.  Corps  School      . 

40 

U.S.A.  Troops    . 

500 

Fifth  Army  Signals     . 

150 

Tank  Guns 

J 

When  the  Australians  arrived  the  position 
of  the  retreat  was  that  the  35  th  Division  was 
being  driven  back  on  Albert-Dernancourt,  the 
cavalry  back  between  the  Ancre  and  the  Somme, 
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and  remnants  of  several  British  Divisions  in  the 
direction  of  Villers  Bretonneux  and  Hangard, 
south  of  the  Somme.  The  Germans  were  in 
vastly  superior  numbers  and  were  coming  on  in 
mostly  undirected  groups  of  infantry  with  very 
few  guns.  Their  wheeled  traffic  and  transport 
had  been  held  up  on  the  roads  by  the  aeroplane 
attacks.  Their  infantry  simply  slogged  on 
against  a  thin  exhausted  line  incapable  of  pro- 
longed resistance — dribbled  on  often  only  in 
sections  under  the  command  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  making  for  as  deep  into  the  Allied 
line  as  they  could  reach.  Early  prisoners 
captured  by  the  Australians  all  told  the  same 
story.  Their  method  of  advance  against  anv 
resistance  was  shown  in  the  attack  on  the 
Australians  at  Albert  and  Sailly-le-Sec.  It  was 
the  two  Brigades  of  the  Fourth  Division  which 
relieved  the  line  remnants  of  the  35th  Division 
at  Albert-Dernancourt ;  the  Third  Division  (nth 
and  10th  Brigades)  relieved  the  Cavalry  on  the 
Bray-Corbie  ridge  ;  and  two  days  afterwards 
(on  Friday  night,  March  29th)  the  9th  Brigade 
(from  support  at  Corbie)  had  to  go  across  the 
river  to  help  Carey's  Force  and  other  British 
rearguards  in  the  woods  between  Villers  Breton- 
neux and  Hangard.  The  15th  Brigade  arrived 
that  week-end  and  took  the  place  of  the  9th  in 
support  of  the  Third  Division's  line. 

Meanwhile  the  Australians  began  fighting  as 
soon  as  they  were  dug  in.  On  Thursday  morning 
(28th)  at  dawn  a  German  force  of  about  two 
companies  attempted  to  move  on,  in  the  fashion 
to  which  the  past  week  had  accustomed  them, 
against  the  line  of  the  47th  (Queensland)  and 
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48th  (South  Australian)  Battalions  near  the 
Dernancourt  level  crossing.  The  mist  favoured 
their  approach,  but  they  did  not  get  very  far. 
The  Australian  Lewis  guns  almost  annihilated 
them  at  close  quarters  ;  about  thirty  who  got 
through  surrendered  at  the  top  of  one  of  the 
little  gullies  to  one  officer  who  ran  out  with  a 
revolver.  The  same  morning  the  10th  (Victorian) 
Brigade,  pushing  out  along  the  Ancre  marshes, 
met  some  Germans  in  the  open,  killed  thirty, 
and  took  a  number  of  prisoners,  without  a 
casualty.  This  last  encounter  went  some  way 
towards  revenging  the  losses  of  the  40th 
(Tasmanian)  Battalion  of  that  Brigade  near 
Treux  Wood  on  the  previous  evening. 

But  the  Huns,  though  checked  on  the  Ancre, 
were  still  driving  against  the  as  yet  unrelieved 
and  weary  British  line  south  of  the  Somme. 
The  cavalry,  relieved  by  the  Third  Division,  had 
gone  across  the  river  to  help  the  resistance  ;  on 
Friday  night  the  9th  Brigade  followed  them. 

There  was  heavy  fighting  next  day,  Saturday 
(30th).  The  Huns  made  several  small  attempts 
on  the  Albert  railway  in  the  morning,  all  easily 
dispersed  ;  but  this  was  a  feint.  The  main  push 
was  on  the  Somme.  At  about  11.30  a.m.,  after 
heavy  fire  all  the  morning  across  the  river,  the 
men  of  the  42nd  (Queensland)  and  44th  (West 
Australian)  Battalions  saw  the  Huns  coming 
forward  in  thick  waves  over  the  spur  above 
Sailly  Laurette  just  north  of  the  Somme. 
Between  Sailly-le-Sec  (ours)  and  Sailly  Laurette 
(German)  runs  a  long  and  deep  gully  north  to 
the  top  of  the  Morlancourt  Ridge  ;  the  Austra- 
lians held  the  spur  above  their  village  on  the 
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western  side  of  this  gully  and  the  Huns  held  the 
opposite  spur.  It  was  the  edge  of  a  heavy 
German  attack,  several  divisions  strong,  from 
the  Luce  to  the  Somme,  against  Villers  Breton- 
neux  ;  this  Hun  force  from  Sailly  had  evidently 
crossed  the  river,  and  meant  to  force  a  passage 
along  the  tree-shaded  road  which  winds,  with 
the  northern  Somme  bank,  at  the  foot  of  the 
ridge  into  Corbie.  It  was  a  picturesque  battle, 
and  the  Australians  wanted  no  better  chance. 
First  over  the  opposite  hill  appeared  a  thin 
skirmishing  line  of  Germans.  Promptly  behind 
these  came  a  series  of  little  columns  of  five  or 
six  men  in  single  file,  the  light  machine  gun 
teams.  The  skirmishers  advanced  by  short 
rushes  and  then  lay  down  ;  then  having  made 
their  ground,  the  machine  gunners  ran  up  in 
file,  dropped  their  guns  into  action  in  the  skir- 
mishing line,  and  opened  fire  ahead.  Lastly, 
under  cover  of  this  came  section  columns  in 
solid  blocks  of  Hun  infantry  over  the  skyline. 
When  they  reached  the  machine  gunners'  line, 
it  was  the  turn  of  the  first  skirmishing  wave 
again  to  advance. 

The  Huns  had  no  luck  on  the  flats,  moving 
straight  against  Sailly-le-Sec  village,  and  on  the 
spur  to  the  north  they  came  a  worse  crash. 
There  was  no  cover  here  whatever,  and  the 
Australian  infantry  had  the  target  of  their  lives 
at  800  to  1000  yards'  range.  Their  front  line 
opened  in  a  roar  of  rifle  fire  ;  the  machine  guns 
of  each  side  flayed  the  spur  opposite,  but  with 
the  difference  that  our  men  were  sheltered  in 
trenches  and  the  Huns  were  advancing  in  the 
open.     The   right   flank   company   of  the    10th 
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Brigade  up  at  the  top  of  the  valley  switched  all 
available  Lewis  guns  around  and  raked  the 
Germans  in  enfilade.  From  11.30  to  12.30  this 
attack  persisted,  but  the  Huns  never  got  more 
than  a  little  way  down  the  slope  facing  us,  and 
those  who  did  arrive  as  far  forward  as  that  could 
neither  advance  or  retreat.  They  lay  all  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  the  shallow  holes  which  they 
scratched  in  the  ground  and  waited  there  till 
dark  to  retire.  Their  dead  littered  the  hillside 
under  the  Australian  infantry  fire. 

The  42nd  Battalion  speaks  of  this  fight  with 
special  memory  of  a  mutton-stew  which  was 
brought  into  the  firing  line  to  at  least  one  of  the 
companies  during  the  course  of  the  fight.  To 
the  diggers,  cheering  and  making  bets  with  each 
other  as  they  shot  down  the  Huns,  the  appearance 
of  the  cook  with  this  stew  was  a  mighty  tonic, 
though  of  tonic  they  needed  none.  The  incident 
hinges  on  to  the  particular  regard  the  battalions 
had  for  Sailly-le-Sec  village  in  those  days.  They 
would  have  fought  to  the  last  gasp  to  defend  it. 
The  shooting  the  men  had  of  the  Huns  was  not 
the  only  attraction,  though  the  position  was 
admirably  situated  for  that. 

The  departed  villagers  had  left  their  sheep, 
rabbits,  and  a  few  cows  as  well  in  Sailly,  and  the 
result  was  that  each  company  staked  out  its  own 
little  area  in  the  village  and  appropriated  as 
extra  to  rations  the  livestock  and  vegetables 
found  in  that  area.  The  line  had  grilled  chops 
and  rabbit  or  mutton  stew,  such  as  Generals  in 
most  exalted  messes  never  saw,  and  civilians 
in  most  countries  beyond  the  zone  of  war  would 
find  impossible  to  obtain.     The  line  had  an  extra 
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breakfast  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  an  extra 
dinner  at  nine  at  night.  They  had  fresh  cows' 
milk  for  their  tea.  They  regaled  on  succulent 
beefsteaks — and  chuckled  over  them  as  they 
read  in  the  newspapers  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
appreciation  of  whaleflesh  at  a  Mansion  House 
luncheon.  The  result  was  that  they  worked  day 
and  night  as  few  battalions  were  ever  known 
to  work.  In  the  defence  of  that  little  valley 
of  milk  and  honey  they  dug  defence  lines, 
support  lines,  switch  lines,  they  built  strong 
points  and  erected  wire  entanglements,  and  it 
is  credibly  stated  that  for  the  number  of  men 
engaged  the  length  of  line  dug  and  wired  in  the 
time  is  near  a  record  on  the  western  front. 
Their  patrols  roamed  Nomansland  every  night 
and  swept  it  of  all  Germans  who  should  as  much 
as  gaze  upon  this  Australian  valley.  One 
battalion  declares  that  when  a  brother  battalion 
came  in  to  relieve  it,  the  men  hid  the  cows  in 
cellars,  well  camouflaged  with  debris,  and  milked 
them  stealthily  by  night  ;  and  in  similar  dark 
recesses  they  pastured  what  remained  of  the 
sheep  and  rabbits. 

The  Huns  north  of  the  river  were  thus  knocked 
out  early,  but  the  fight  raged  about  Hamel  on 
the  opposite  side  near  the  whole  of  the  afternoon. 
This  was  the  main  drive  and  here  the  defence 
was  less  favourable.  The  Australians  on  the 
hillside  saw  the  battle  against  Carey's  Force  and 
the  cavalry  in  full  view ;  our  artillery,  firing  over 
open  sights  twice  caught  enemy  concentrations 
in  the  open  and  inflicted  severe  losses  on  them. 
The  British  just  held  on  to  Hamel  that  day. 

Meanwhile  the  9th  Brigade  had  crossed  the 
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river  about  midnight  on  Friday  and  arrived  near 
Hangard  in  time  to  save  the  line.  The  weakened 
British  resistance,  sorely  tried  at  Hamel,  was 
tried  worse  just  east  of  the  Hangard  Wood,  south 
of  Villers  Bretonneux,  for  the  Huns,  foiled  on  the 
Somme,  made  a  great  inroad  up  the  Luce  towards 
Hangard  village.  With  dismounted  cavalry 
helping  them  on  the  north  flank,  the  33rd  and 
34th  Battalions  sailed  in  gallantly  to  a  counter- 
attack towards  Marcelcave  and  Aubericourt  at 
5  p.m.  and  in  their  own  words  '  went  through  the 
Huns  as  if  nothing  were  there.'  They  took  the 
line  forward  to  1,000  yards  from  Marcelcave. 
Aubericourt  was  full  of  German  machine  guns 
and  the  attack  on  this  place  was  therefore  not 
pressed.  The  British  rearguards  rallied  in  Han- 
gard Wood  and  took  over  the  line  the  Australians 
made,  and  the  9th  Brigade  then  withdrew 
slightly  northwards  into  support,  except  the 
35th  Battalion,  which  went  in  to  hold  1,200  yards 
of  the  line  immediately  south  of  the  Peronne 
road,  facing  Marcelcave  on  its  right  flank  and 
Warfusee-Abancourt  on  its  left.  The  good 
weather  broke  this  day  and  rain  fell  during  the 
whole  of  the  afternoon  battle. 

The  situation  was  working  up  to  a  serious 
crisis.  The  Huns'  c  peaceful  penetration  '  had 
come  to  an  end.  They  made  one  more  effort 
to  get  up  the  slope  opposite  Albert  without  a 
pitched  battle,  and  on  Monday  morning  (April  1st) 
storm-troops  of  the  German  Marine  Division, 
excellent  fighters,  attempted  to  make  a  point 
on  the  Albert  Railway,  our  outpost  line.  Of 
150  of  them  about  20  managed  tojget  forward 
to  the   shelter   of  the   embankment ;    none    of 
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these  returned  and  6  were  captured.  The 
others  withered  away  under  our  fire.  These 
were  the  first  prisoners  who  spoke  of  the  German 
offensive  with  despondency  ;  they  said  they  were 
glad  to  be  captured,  and  that  their  High  Com- 
mand's plans  (to  their  mind)  had  fallen  short  of 
their  aim,  which  was  Amiens  at  least.  They  had 
had  enough  of  being  driven  like  pigs  they  said, 
by  their  officers,  and  the  British  resistance  had 
been  admirable. 


VII.— THE   BATTLE   OF  DERNANCOURT 

During  the  first  three  days  of  April  the 
Germans  got  up  their  guns  and  reserves  and  were 
plainly  making  preparations  for  a  full  dress 
attack  on  the  whole  Somme  position.  The  line 
from  Albert  to  the  Luce,  at  which  the  German 
spearhead  was  thrusting,  though  not  held 
throughout  its  whole  length  by  Australians,  was 
relying  almost  entirely  on  Australian  efforts  to 
withstand  the  shock.  Prisoners  captured  on 
patrol  spoke  plainly  a  couple  of  days  in  advance 
of  what  was  coming.  There  was  to  be  a  great 
two-horned  drive  on  Amiens — one  horn  on  the 
Albert  front,  and  one  on  Villers  Bretonneux. 
To  meet  this  the  Australians  had  six  brigades — 
four  spread  out  from  Albert  to  the  Somme,  one 
in  support  about  Corbie,  and  one  partly  in  the 
line  and  partly  in  support  at  Villers  Bretonneux. 
There  were  no  reserves  *  ;  the  brigadiers  in  the 
field  had  only  the  support  battalions  of  their 
brigades  to  call  upon.  The  work  of  the  cavalry 
and  the  remnants  of  Carey's  Force,  fighting 
immediately  south  of  the  Somme,  was  magnifi- 
cent,  but  the  weak  British  infantry  line  near 

*  Note. — This  is  true  enough  locally  ;  though  the  other  two 
Brigades  of  the  Fifth  Division  (the  8th  and  the  14th)  were  (March  30th) 
assembling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vauchelles,  some  hours'  march 
away.  They  did  not  appear  on  the  Somme  to  rejoin  with  the  15th 
Brigade  till  April  7th.  At  Vauchelles  they  were  behind  the  New 
Zealanders. 
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Hangard  was  nearly  worn  out.  The  story  of  the 
Villers  Bretonneux  and  Dernancourt  righting 
in  the  first  week  of  April  deserves  to  live  for  ever 
with  the  name  of  Australia. 

The  storm  broke  in  the  early  morning  of 
Thursday,  April  4th,  on  that  mixed  and  risky 
line  in  front  of  Villers  Bretonneux.  The  right 
horn  of  the  German  attack  hurled  itself  into  the 
Australian  lines  opposite  Albert  next  morning 
(April  5th),  and  this  Battle  of  Dernancourt, 
though  in  chronological  sequence  it  follows  the 
Villers  fight,  must  be  told  first.  It  was  a 
decisive  battle,  which  Villers  was  not,  and  it  was 
fought  to  a  finish  there  that  day  and  never 
blazed  up  again.  The  Villers  battle  on  the  other 
hand,  continued  with  intervals  for  all  the  month 
of  April,  until  here,  too,  the  Australians,  when 
they  finally  got  their  weight  to  bear,  beat  back 
and  crushed  the  Huns  in  a  bloody  repulse.  The 
bitter  fighting  in  front  of  Villers  on  the  Thursday, 
drawing  all  local  reserves  that  way,  gave  the 
Germans  hopes  of  success  on  the  Friday  at 
Dernancourt.  The  assault  was  an  attack  in 
order  to  deploy  for  an  advance  north  of  the 
Ancre.  There  was  no  hope  of  succour  if  the 
two  Australian  brigades  on  the  Lavieville  hill 
had  given  way  that  day  ;  there  was  no  assistance 
they  could  call  in  ;  the  breach,  if  it  had  been 
made,  would  have  been  fatal.  Dernancourt  was 
a  straight-out  soldier's  battle.  It  was  a  fight  of 
two  brigades  against  the  most  of  four  divisions  ; 
and  by  good  luck — and  there  can  be  few  Austra- 
lians who  will  gainsay  this  estimate — those  two 
brigades  were  at  that  moment  two  of  the  best 
and  hardest-fought  brigades  in  the  Australian 
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Army  Corps.  Their  brigadiers  soon  each  became 
Divisional  Commanders.  Most  of  their  Battalion 
Commanders  were  commonly  esteemed  experi- 
enced enough  to  command  Brigades  themselves. 

Two  or  three  days  before  the  battle,  when 
the  German  preparations  were  observed,  the 
remaining  units  of  the  35th  Division  were 
tinally  withdrawn  from  the  Ancre  on  the  right 
of  the  1 2th  Brigade,  and  the  13th  Brigade 
took  their  place.  The  12th  Brigade  had  in  the 
line  the  48th  (South  Australian)  and  47th 
(Queensland)  Battalion  from  north  to  south  ; 
then  came  the  52nd  Battalion  (Queensland)  of 
the  13th  Brigade.  The  46th  (Victorian)  and 
45th  (New  South  Wales)  Battalions  were  in 
support  behind  the  48th  and  47th,  and  had 
one  company  pushed  up  with  each  of  the  line 
battalions.  The  51st  (West  Australian)  Bat- 
talion supported  the  52nd  and  likewise  had 
one  company  in  the  front  line.  The  49th  and 
50th  Battalions  were  in  Divisional  Reserve. 

The  battalions  knew  that  the  attack  was 
coming  and  were  not  in  the  least  daunted.  The 
officers  declared  that  the  men  were  eagerly 
anticipating  it.  There  was  no  doubt  in  the 
spirit  of  the  diggers  ;  they  had  already  shown  in 
several  German  minor  attacks  the  same  aggres- 
sive fearless  resolution  by  which  the  Hun  could, 
as  their  prisoners  said,  by  this  time  recognise 
which  sectors  of  the  line  were  held  by  the 
Australians.  On  the  day  before  the  battle  there 
was  a  good  instance  of  the  heart  they  were  in. 
Dernancourt  village  was  in  German  hands  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  or  so  beyond  our  line 
on  the  railway.     It  was  not  a  healthy  place  and 
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had  not  been  for  a  week  or  more  ;  usually  it  was 
occupied  only  by  German  machine  gun  nests, 
whose  little  garrisons  (when  they  moved  at  all) 
crept  about  it  warily.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  mentioned  three  men  of  the  52nd 
Battalion  went  out  of  our  lines  and  strolled  care- 
lessly into  Dernancourt,  '  just  to  have  a  look 
round  '  as  they  afterwards  said.  Down  the  main 
street,  they  said,  they  saw  a  few  Fritzes'  heads 
at  the  windows  looking  rather  surprised,  and 
here  and  there  a  few  other  Fritzes  ducked  into 
cellars.  The  Queenslanders  walked  as  far  as  the 
church,  which  is  about  the  centre  of  the  village, 
and  then,  to  their  annoyance,  had  a  few  shots 
fired  at  them.  So  thev  turned  about  and  came 
home  again.  The  battalion  commander  was 
rather  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  treat  the  matter, 
for,  as  he  said,  if  they  had  been  captured  (which 
they  easily  might  have  been)  nothing  could  have 
saved  them  from  being  called  deserters.  And 
desertion,  of  course,  was  the  last  thing  they 
intended. 

There  was  special  vigilance  on  the  Thursday 
night,  for  we  had  sure  word  of  the  attack.  Then 
patrols  of  the  47th  and  48th  Battalions  sent  back 
word  at  4  a.m.  that  the  enemy  were  massing  on 
the  Albert-Dernancourt  road,  parallel  with  the 
railway  (our  outpost  line)  and  150  yards  beyond 
it.  Trench  mortars  and  machine  guns  promptly 
opened  fire  on  this  quarter.  A  little  later 
unusual  transport  and  considerable  numbers  of 
men  marching  were  heard  through  the  misty 
darkness  beyond  Dernancourt.  The  Australian 
artillery  opened  bursts  of  fire  into  those  localities, 
searching  and  sweeping  all  the  gullies  and  road 
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centres,  and  these  had  been  well-registered 
beforehand.  The  little  copses  beyond  the  river, 
the  villages  of  Dernancourt  and  Meaulte  and 
Ville-sur-Ancre  were  raked  and  splashed  with 
shrapnel  and  high-explosive,  and  the  batteries 
shot  salvoes  into  every  shrouded  corner  where 
the  Boches  could  hide.  For  two  hours  this 
lasted  in  heavy  bursts  of  fire,  and  the  enemy, 
gathering  for  the  storm,  must  have  had  much  of 
the  heart  taken  out  of  him. 

Then  about   seven  o'clock  his  bombardment 
began.     It    was    a    deluge    of   shell-fire    on    the 
Lavieville  hillside  and  during  the  two  and  a  half 
hours  of  its  duration  the  brunt  of  it  fell  chiefly 
on    battery    positions    and    support    battalions. 
The  Australian  gunners  had  little  help,  for  some 
of  our  heavy  batteries  which  could  have  dealt 
with  the  enemy's  artillery  had  been  moved  to 
help   in   the   fight   at   Villers-Bretonneux.     The 
field  batteries  had  therefore  to  stand  and  serve 
their  guns  under  the  full  blast  of  the  storm,  and 
gallantly  they  did  it.     Their  losses  were  severe, 
but   the  guns   never   ceased   fire.     The   support 
battalions,  too,  suffered  rather  heavy  casualties 
in  their  rear  positions  from  the  Hun  artillery 
before  the  assault  began.     The  45th  Battalion, 
moving  up  to  closer  support  of  the  47th,  struck 
the  full  force  of  it  near  the  Amiens  main  road  on 
the  hill  top  and  one  company  was  well  nigh  put 
out  of  action.     The  two  support  companies  of 
the  47th  a  little  farther  forward  were  so  raked 
and  riddled  that  they  were  reduced  to  about  a 
couple  of  platoons.    The  50th  (South  Australian) 
Battalion,    nearly   four   miles   behind  the  firing 
line,   was   also   severely   cut   about.     It   was   a 
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genuine  repetition  on  a  small  scale  of  the  Hun 
tactics  at  St.  Quentin  ;  his  artillery  first  devas- 
tated the  front  line  areas  ;  then  lifted  to  cut  a 
regular  lane,  three  or  four  miles  deep,  straight 
back  through  battery  areas  and  support  and 
reserve  infantry  positions,  leaving  trench  mortars 
to  go  on  basting  the  front  lines  until  the  moment 
of  the  assault.  Gas-shelling,  however,  was  not 
heavy. 

The  whole  country  was  so  wrapped  in  mist 
about  the  Ancre  valley  that  morning  that  till 
11  o'clock  or  after  it  was  impossible  to  see 
100  yards  away.  Rockets  flared  up  from  the 
front  line  invisible  to  the  rear.  The  German 
bombardment  cut  all  telephone  lines  from 
battalions  to  brigades,  from  brigades  to  Divi- 
sion ;  batteries  lost  communication  with  forward 
officers  ;  some  machine  gunners  were  not  heard 
of  during  the  fight.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  of 
the  battle  that  went  on  the  whole  morning  in  the 
half  square-mile  of  hillside  immediately  north- 
west of  the  Dernancourt  elbow,  that  nothing 
very  sure  was  known  till  afternoon,  save  that 
a  massed  force  of  German  infantry  had  broken 
through  and  was  spreading  up  the  gullies. 

The  German  assault  began  at  about  9.30.  It 
was  on  about  a  4,000-yard  front — the  widest 
front  the  Huns  could  make  it  just  there,  and  it 
extended  from  the  main  road  outside  Albert 
to  west  of  Dernancourt  village.  The  left, 
through  some  particularly  gallant  fighting  of 
the  48th  Battalion  (nominally  South  Austra- 
lian, but  about  half  of  it  consisting  of  West 
Australians),  stood  firm  all  day  and  shot  down 
great  numbers  from  the  German  masses  at  close 
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quarters.  The  extreme  right  also  of  the  52nd 
Battalion  did  not  budge,  and  was  actually  not 
assaulted  in  front  ;  the  marshes  between  Ville 
and  Dernancourt  were  its  great  protection,  and 
the  railway  embankment  made  an  excellent 
firing  position  for  riflemen  and  machine  gunners. 
About  the  opening  of  the  fight  some  of  the 
Queenslanders  here,  in  fact,  took  machine  guns 
over  the  embankment  into  the  flat  below,  and 
raked  the  Germans  issuing  from  Dernancourt 
in  enfilade.  For  the  chief  weight  of  the  assault 
was  delivered  at  the  centre,  from  Dernancourt 
bridge  around  the  spur  to  the  level-crossing,  a 
length  of  about  a  thousand  yards,  the  front  of 
two  companies  of  the  47th  Battalion. 

Owing  to  the  damage  wrought  by  the  bom- 
bardment and  the  thickness  of  the  valley  mist, 
what  happened  exactly  to  the  Australian  line 
there  was  not  clearly  known.  It  certainly  suffered 
heavy  casualties,  and  about  10  a.m.  seven  men 
of  the  line  came  into  the  leftmost  company  of 
the  52nd,  near  the  railway  bridge,  and  said  that 
the  47th  had  had  to  withdraw.  Some  of  the 
52nd  went  along  the  railway  line  to  the  left  for 
200  yards  and  could  find  no  trace  of  any  garrison. 
Whatever  happened  here,  the  left  of  the  47th 
at  the  railway  crossing  fought  a  great  battle. 
There  were  no  officers  left  in  action  ;  the  men, 
maddened  and  decimated  by  minenwerfer  fire, 
fought  in  their  ditches  like  lions.  Some  platoons 
were  said  to  have  been  blown  out  of  existence 
by  the  minenwerfers.  For  something  between 
half  an  hour  and  an  hour,  the  Germans  were  held 
up  at  the  level  crossing.  It  seems  plain  that 
they  were  not  in  the  gullies  behind  the' 48th  till 
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about  n,  though  the  52nd  on  the  other  flank, 
saw  parties  of  them  moving  up  the  spur  between 
the  bridge  and  the  crossing  at  about  10.15.  The 
bruised  line  of  the  47th  held  the  attackers  up  for 
about  forty  minutes,  at  any  rate,  and,  by  the 
stories  of  men  who  got  back,  that  forty  minutes 
was  terribly  costly  to  the  Huns.  The  Queens- 
landers  were  described  as  mowing  them  down 
with  Vickers  and  Lewis  guns  at  ten  yards'  range. 
The  dead  piled  up  in  heaps  ;  the  machine  guns 
cut  down  the  close  ranks  till  dead,  dying,  and 
living  were  hardly  distinguishable  in  the  spread- 
ing shambles.  As  the  on-coming  Huns  dropped 
on  the  barrier  of  their  own  slain  at  our  wire,  their 
rifles  fell  forward  out  of  their  hands  and  the 
Australian  defenders  snatched  them  in  to  assist 
the  slaughter. 

These  stories  may  require  some  discounting, 
but  the  infantry  of  the  Fourth  Division  are  not 
given  to  hysterical  exaggeration  of  the  numbers 
they  slay  in  fight,  and  certainly  there  is  a  forty 
minutes'  delay  in  the  German  assault  to  be 
accounted  for.  By  10.15  and  10.30  the  Germans 
were  through  on  the  Dernancourt  spur,  were 
pushing  cautiously  uphill,  and  the  flanks  of  the 
52nd  and  48th  battalions  began  to  be  aware  of 
the  enemy  at  their  rear.  Both  these  battalions 
meanwhile,  had  every  rifle  on  the  parapets  firing 
into  the  Huns. 

Some  Pioneers,  brought  up  the  previous 
evening  to  drive  dugouts  into  the  railway  banks, 
joined  the  47th  and  the  52nd  in  the  fight. 
Opposite  Dernancourt  two  Stokes-mortar  crews 
fired  all  the  ammunition  they  had  (370  rounds) 
into  bodies  of  Huns  concentrating  at  the  mouth 
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of  the  village,  and  then  destroyed  their  guns  and 
joined  the  infantry  too.  Every  effort  by  the 
enemy  to  penetrate  by  the  railway  arch  failed 
until  about  10.30,  when  the  leftmost  company 
of  the  52nd  was  forced  to  retire  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Germans  on  the  hillside  at  their  left  rear. 
This  company,  whose  commander  was  about  this 
time  wounded  and  missing,  fell  back  gradually 
towards  the  old  casualty  clearing  station  on  the 
next  spur  in  their  rear,  and  faced  east  towards 
the  Germans  on  the  spur  opposite. 

The  48th  were  not  affected  by  the  break  till  a 
little  later.  The  breaching  of  the  47th  occurred 
on  the  flank  of  the  52nd  to  begin  with,  and  the 
rolling  up  of  the  52nd  leftmost  company  front 
opened  to  the  Huns  the  railway  arch  and  the 
road  through  it  running  up  the  hill  towards 
Lavieville  and  Millencourt.  The  mist,  besides 
hiding  the  Germans  from  our  men,  certainly  hid 
our  true  position  from  the  Germans.  There  was 
an  unfortunate  incident,  too,  on  this  road  up  the 
hill  which  attracted  their  attention,  and  may 
have  served  to  delay  them.  The  Australians 
had  eight  machine  guns  in  position  at  the  edge 
of  the  quarry  five  hundred  yards  up  the  hill-road. 
They  never  once  saw  the  enemy,  and  communi- 
cations with  the  rest  of  the  world  were  cut  by 
shell-fire  from  the  start.  The  Germans  about 
10.15  or  I0-3°  suddenly  appeared  from  the  back 
of  them  on  the  hillside  and  the  Australians  had 
to  surrender  without  resistance.  They  were  sent 
back  to  the  German  lines  as  prisoners,  but  two  of 
them  escaped  back  to  our  lines  later.  These 
machine  guns  had  been  sited  to  meet  just  such 
an  attack  as  broke  through  the  47th  ;    the  mist 
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defeated  them,  and  the  capture  of  them  made  a 
further  hole  in  the  Australian  defence. 

Between  11  and  11.30  the  48th  Battalion's 
right  was  also  falling  back  to  form  a  flanking 
wall  against  the  German  drive  up  the  hilh 
About  noon,  the  South  and  West  Australians, 
fighting  platoon  rearguard  actions,  had  with- 
drawn to  half-way  up  the  hillside,  but  the  left 
company,  along  the  edge  of  the  Albert  road 
ravine,  had  not  budged,  and  till  3.30  in  the 
afternoon  refused  to  budge.  They  were  in  a 
splendid  position  (they  replied  to  all  messages 
sent  them)  and  were  killing  the  Huns  in  mobs, 
and  they  meant  to  hold  on.  They  were  part  of 
the  time  fighting  back  to  back  when  the  centre 
of  the  48th  retired  ;  but  every  man  in  the 
company  had  his  blood  up  and  was  determined 
to  see  it  out.  One  of  the  officers,  though  shot 
through  the  lung,  refused  to  leave  his  men,  and 
when  at  last  definite  order  was  sent  to  the 
company  that  they  must  retire  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  projected  counter-attack,  this 
officer  was  one  of  the  most  reluctant  to  leave  a 
position  where  •  we  had  the  Huns  stone  cold.' 
There  was  a  moving  incident  before  the  retire- 
ment. Across  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  was 
a  British  regiment  which  had  been  joining  in  the 
same  fight,  and  the  Australian  company  com- 
mander tried  to  signal  to  them  that  he  was 
retiring  only  under  peremptory  orders  and  for 
a  short  distance.  But  the  signaller  could  attract 
no  attention.  A  digger  volunteered  to  run 
across  the  valley  and  take  a  message.  He  went 
out  in  full  view  of  the  enemy,  carrying  a  signal 
flag.     The  ground  was  swept  by  German  machine 
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gun  fire  and  snipers  plugged  hard  at  him.  He 
twice  fell  hit,  and  twice  staggered  up  again  ;  a 
third  time  he  fell  when  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
British  line,  and  lay  there  unable  to  rise.  His 
comrades  saw  him  lift  the  signal-flag  and  wave 
it  feebly.  Next  minute  two  men  ran  out  from 
the  British  trenches  and  carried  him  in.  It  was 
a  fitting  close  to  a  gallant  fight. 

The  Australian  line  was  now  drawn  up  prac- 
tically at  the  top  of  the  hill  with  the  51st  and 
the  52nd  right  down  the  slope  towards  Ville  and 
holding  a  line  on  the  flats  facing  the  railway 
embankment  between  Dernancourt  and  Buire. 
From  the  51st  onwards  the  line  was  composed 
of  the  49th  (Queensland)  Battalion,  brought  up 
to  make  the  counter-attack,  then  the  exhausted 
and  dwindled  45th  and  47th,  and  lastly,  the 
48th  still  full  of  fight  on  the  left.  The  49th 
went  forward  at  5.15  p.m.  and  the  whole  line 
with  them.  It  was  a  gallant  moment,  and  though 
the  machine  gun  fire  was  heavy,  the  Australians 
never  wavered.  The  49th  got  its  own  back  on 
a  body  of  Germans  which  it  caught  in  flank  and 
which  was  in  the  very  act  of  attacking  downhill 
the  51st  and  52nd  Battalions  by  the  old  Casualty 
Clearing  Station.  They  hit  these  Germans  hard, 
routed  them,  and  then  met  a  second  wave  facing 
them  frontally.  The  German  machine  gunners 
in  that  wave  fought  to  the  last,  but  the  remainder 
fled  wThen  it  came  to  meeting  the  bayonet.  The 
counter-attack  carried  the  Australian  line  forward 
to  half-way  down  the  hill  and  re-established  the 
line  there  in  the  old  main  position  trenches  of 
the  morning. 

The  defeat  of  the  enemy  was  complete — so 
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complete  that  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Austra- 
lian counter-attack  the  fighting  died  down  at 
once,  and  the  night  was  uncannily  quiet.  By 
the  prisoners  (though  there  were  not  many  of 
them)  and  the  dead,  four  German  divisions  were 
identified — the  Marine  Division  and  the  50th, 
9th,  and  60th  Reserve  Divisions.  Their  losses 
were  awful.  Prisoners  of  the  Marine  Division 
declared  that  two-thirds  of  the  Division  had 
been  killed  or  wounded,  and  that  it  was  sheer 
savage  slaughter  of  Germans  the  whole  day 
long.  There  was  little  quarter  given  or  taken ; 
indeed,  quarter  was  not  possible.  The  victory 
spread  a  warm  glow  through  the  whole  of  the 
Fourth  Division,  and  roused  anew  the  hearts  of 
their  comrade  battalions  struggling  against  fierce 
odds  around  Villers  Bretonneux  beyond  the 
Somme.  The  Second  Division  was  arriving  from 
Flanders,  and  on  the  night  of  April  7th-8th, 
the  6th  and  7th  Brigades  relieved  the  12th  and 
13th.  Then  the  weary  and  worn  but  wonder- 
fully elated  men  came  out  into  rest  billets — 
marched  out  whistling,  many  of  them.  Their 
officers  were  so  proud  of  them  that  they  could 
not  speak  of  them  without  emotion. 


The  man  who  looks  on  at  a  battle  rarely  sees 
much  of  it.  The  man  who  fights  in  it  sees  his 
own  small  ground  only  too  vividly — so  vividly 
that  he  has  but  the  vaguest  idea  of  what  is 
happening.  The  wounded  who  are  brought  in 
out  of  it  tell  commonly  the  most  hair-raising 
tales.  The  truth  has  to  be  gathered  from  all 
these  sources.    There  are  two  rare  witnesses  of 
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the  action  of  Dernancourt,  men  who  went 
through  the  battle,  or  a  critical  part  of  it,  and 
then  as  prisoners  looked  on  from  the  other  side. 
Later  they  eluded  their  guards  and  got  back  to 
the  Australian  lines. 

When  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  the  centre 
recoiled  and  the  Germans  drove  up  the  spur 
above  Dernancourt,  sweeping  ahead  of  them  with 
machine  guns  as  they  went,  they  reached  and 
overpowered  our  support  defences  in  the  mist 
before  our  men  could  get  warning.  The  machine 
guns  in  the  quarry  at  the  back  of  the  Dernan- 
court spur  were  rushed  from  behind.  The  two 
men  who  tell  the  remaining  story  were  two  of  the 
garrison  of  this  quarry. 

They  were  captured  before  they  had  a  chance 
to  meet  the  attack,  and  the  Boches  sent  them 
down  the  spur  and  the  road  alongside  it  into 
Dernancourt.  They  met  the  German  infantry 
coming  up  the  road  in  little  parties,  not  hurrying, 
simply  walking  up  in  the  haze  to  the  battle. 
The  two  Australians  separated  near  the  bridge 
under  the  railway,  the  point  which  the  Queens- 
landers,  till  a  little  before  that  moment,  had  held 
in  their  outpost  line.  One  of  them,  a  corporal, 
found  a  wounded  Australian  whom,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  German  stretcher  bearer,  he 
bound  up  and  then  helped  into  a  German 
regimental  dressing  station  at  Dernancourt 
village.  The  other,  a  private,  was  summoned 
with  two  or  three  other  Australians  to  help  a 
wounded  German  officer  in  a  paddock  just  west 
of  the  village.  The  officer  was  badly  wounded 
and  his  orderly  and  the  Australians  stayed  with 
him.     They  just  sat  altogether  in  the  fallowed 
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field  and  talked  in  broken  English  as  they 
watched  the  storm  of  the  fight  breaking  all 
around  them.  Our  own  guns  were  pounding 
Dernancourt  to  pieces  just  beyond  them  and 
every  shell  hissed  narrowly  over  the  heads  of 
the  strange  little  party.  Now  and  again  some 
fell  short  almost  at  their  feet,  or  broke  into 
shrapnel  over  their  heads.  The  German  orderly 
was  wounded  in  this  fashion  ;  one  of  the  Austra- 
lians was  wounded.  The  machine  gunner  and 
another  Australian  asked  the  officer  if  they  might 
go  and  get  some  stretchers  and  take  him  and  the 
wounded  men  to  the  dressing  station.  Certainly, 
he  told  them,  they  might,  if  they  could  get  past 
their  own  gunfire  into  the  village. 

They  tried  but  came  back  as  the  fire  was  too 
heavy.  So  they  sat  down  in  the  paddock  again 
to  watch  the  fight.  They  were  a  little  over  a 
thousand  yards  from  the  Australian  right  centre, 
and  only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  embankment  and  the  railway  bridge,  about 
both  of  which  the  German  infantry  were  swarm- 
ing. Under  the  bridge  and  up  the  road  the 
Germans  marched  stolidly  in  fours,  and  to  the 
sticky  embankment  they  clung  like  flies,  for  our 
guns,  meant  to  rake  them,  were  just  off  the  line 
of  them  and  a  little  too  much  over,  firing  cease- 
lessly on  Dernancourt.  The  machine  guns  and 
rifles  rattled  up  the  hillside  beyond  the  railway  ; 
the  Germans  were  not  getting  far  forward. 
Then  our  shells  began  falling  in  the  field  short 
of  the  village  again.  The  Australians  got  a 
stretcher,  ran  the  barrage,  and  carried  the 
wounded  officer  into  the  dressing  station.  The 
shelling  in  the  village  was  very  heavy,  and  the 
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doctor  in  charge  of  the  dressing  station  bade 
them  take  the  officer  into  a  cellar.  It  was  at  the 
dressing  station  that  the  machine  gunner  private 
again  met  the  machine  gunner  corporal.  The 
corporal  related  how  he  had  been  making  himself 
handy  in  helping  with  the  wounded,  meaning  to 
escape  when  dark  fell.  There  were  a  lot  of 
casualties  and  the  Germans  were  not  getting  on 
well  in  the  fight. 

The  dressing  station  was  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  house  and  the  corporal  and  the  private, 
after  moving  the  German  officer,  moved  to  the 
same  cellar  a  wounded  Australian  who  had  been 
bandaged  and  was  lying  on  a  stretcher  in  that 
room.  They  had  scarcely  got  him  down  to  the 
cellar  when  an  eighteen-pounder  shell  went  clean 
through  the  room  above,  took  off  the  German 
doctor's  head  in  transit,  and  made  an  awful  mess 
of  the  little  hospital.  Later  the  German  order- 
lies began  carrying  the  wounded  cases  out  of  the 
village.  The  two  Australians  were  told  off  to 
carry  the  doctor's  body  back  to  the  billet  where 
he  lodged  at  Meaulte,  just  over  a  mile  away. 
Two  Germans  unarmed  escorted  them.  The 
body  was  carried  in  a  waterproof  sheet,  the  short 
ends  tied  and  a  long  stick  passed  through  them  ; 
the  corporal  shouldered  the  forward  end  and  the 
private  the  rear.  They  say  it  was  a  trying 
journey.  Their  burden  swung  about  and  encum- 
bered them  on  the  muddy  track  ;  they  were 
weary  and  hungry  so  that  their  knees  would 
hardly  support  them  ;  our  gunfire  followed  them 
along  the  road  and  the  shells  at  times  terrified 
their  German  guards.  Finally  the  guards,  seeing 
that   the   Australians  were   too   tired   to   move 
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faster,  themselves  took  over  the  dead  doctor. 
They  at  length  arrived  near  Meaulte  and  our 
artillery  were  shelling  that  village  too.  This 
was  in  fact  about  the  hour  of  our  successful 
counter-attack.  The  two  Germans  proposed 
they  should  sit  down  on  the  road  side  by  a  stand 
of  water-tanks  and  rest.  The  two  Australians 
sat  at  one  corner  of  the  tanks  and  the  two 
Germans  at  the  other  in  the  failing  daylight,  and 
the  Germans  talked  of  the  dead  doctor  in  the 
bundle  and  said  there  would  be  a  dinner  spread 
for  him  in  his  billet,  but  as  the  doctor  certainly 
could  not  eat  it,  they  four  would  sit  down  to  it. 
Moreover,  they  continued,  they  would  not  go 
past  Meaulte  that  night  ;  the  two  Australians 
could  wait  with  them  in  the  village  till  the 
morning  ;  there  would  be  at  least  one  bed  in  the 
deceased  doctor's  billet  and  it  was  better  to  sleep 
in  a  bed  than  a  field.  At  about  this  point  in  the 
rather  limping  conversation  one  of  our  heavy 
shells  whizzed  out  of  the  west,  just  missed  the 
corner  of  the  tanks  where  the  two  Germans  sat, 
and  buried  itself  in  the  ground  in  front  of  them  — 
a  dud.  The  Germans  got  up  and  ran  for  the 
village,  and  called  out  to  the  Australians  to  do 
the  same — leave  the  dead  doctor  and  run.  All 
four  had  hardly  started  when  another  heavy 
shell  arrived  and  landed  right  under  the  water 
tanks.  The  four  reached  Meaulte  and  duly  ate 
the  dead  doctor's  dinner  and  slept  in  his  blankets. 
Next  day  the  prisoners  were  taken  to  Peronne 
and  for  several  days  worked  in  perfunctory 
fashion  at  burying  German  dead  on  the  fields 
outside  the  town,  dead  fallen  during  the  fighting 
at  the  end  of  March.     Then  on  April  nth  they 
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were  sent  to  Brav  to  work  on  a  new  aerodrome 
and  next  night  escaped  from  their  guards.     They 
made  in  the  dark  for  Meaulte,  and,  skirting  that, 
for    the    lines.     They   dodged    small   parties   of 
Huns  east  of   the  railway,  crossed  the  railway 
and  the  battlefield  of  the  previous  week,  and 
pushed  carefully  up  one  of  the  gullies  where — 
somewhere     up     there — the     lines     would  be. 
Suddenly  they  came   to  the   German  line   and 
dropped  flat.     They  thought  they  were  seen,  for 
some  clods  of  earth  fell  near  them,  apparently 
thrown  at  them.     But  it  became  clear  that  this 
dirt  was  thrown  up  by  a  shoveller  down  in  the 
trench  ahead  of  them.     The  two  lay  low  for  a 
while,  rolled  sideways  a  little  farther  down  the 
line,    and    then    hauled    themselves    along    the 
ground  on  their  elbows  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
German  trench.     There  were  two  sentries — one 
over  to  the  left  and  one  to  the  right,  the  latter 
with   a    machine   gun.     A   light   went   up   and 
showed  no  wire  beyond  the  trench  ;    the  possi- 
bility  of  wire   had  worried   the   two   fugitives. 
They  whispered  '  Now  for  it,'  and  were  over  the 
trench  in  a  dash.     As  they  ran  on  beyond  it,  a 
challenge  pursued  them,  and  then  the  machine 
gun    which    they    had    seen    opened    on    them. 
The  bullets  thudded  and  whined  about  them  but 
they  were  not  touched.     Then  a  little  ahead  of 
them  they  saw  another  line  and  an  Australian 
voice  challenged  them  this  time.     A  sentry  there 
fired  a  shot  and  they  instantly  flung  themselves 
to  the  ground  again.     As  they  did  so,  a  volley 
sang  over  their  heads  from  the  Australian  line. 
They  were  within  easy  speaking  range,  and  they 
assured  their  comrades  in  the  trench  that  they 
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were  Australians.  '  We've  seen  that  game  played 
before,'  was  the  answer,  expanded  with  many 
lurid  adjectives.  '  You  put  your  hands  up  and 
keep  them  up.'  Some  Australians  crawled  out 
of  the  trench  and  got  behind  them  as  the  two 
kneeled  there  among  the  occasional  fireworks, 
with  their  hands  over  their  heads  ;  and  the  two 
fugitives  said  that,  of  all  their  narrow  escapes, 
the  narrowest  was  in  that  minute  when  they 
crawled  in,  looking  down  the  muzzles  of  the  rifles 
of  half  a  dozen  incredulous  comrades. 


VIII.— VILLERS  BRETONNEUX  AND  THE 

HANGARD  SKIRMISHES 

The   assault,  of   which    the    Hun    attack    at 

Dernancourt  was  only  one  part,  opened  on  the 
previous  day  on  the  thin  valiant  little  line  in 
front  of  Villers  Bretonneux  (early  morning  of 
Thursday,  April  4th).  The  Hun  bombardment 
began  at  5.30  on  the  front  line,  on  the  gunners' 
valleys,  on  Villers  itself  and  the  villages  of  Hamel, 
Cachy,  Ghentelles — everything  that  had  a  jot  of 
value  to  the  defenders.  The  wreckage  of  Villers 
Bretonneux  was  awful.  When  the  9th  Brigade 
first  arrived  it  was  a  pleasant,  untouched  little 
town,  bearing  every  sign  of  prosperity,  with  good 
shops,  and  two  fine  chateaux.  The  inhabitants 
had  gone,  but  the  town  stood  whole.  By  the 
end  of  that  Thursday  it  was  a  most  horrible  ruin, 
a  revolting  sight  of  torn  and  gutted  houses  and 
littered  streets,  littered  too  with  dead  here  and 
there  among  the  splintered  glass,  smouldering 
beams,  and  heaps  of  bricks.  It  was  worse  than 
a  town  obliterated — like  Ypres,  for  example. 
Ypres  was  a  bleached  skeleton  ;  Villers  was  being 
mutilated  in  death.  There  are  no  words  to 
express  the  abomination  on  April  4th  and  5tjx. 
Men  want  to  flee  such  sights,  to  remove  not 
only  the  body  from  danger,  but  the  mind  from 
overwhelming  misery. 

Shortly  before  nine  o'clock  the  German  bom- 
bardment   lifted    off   our    front   line    and    their 
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infantry  attacked  in  thick  waves  along  the  whole 
front,  but  chiefly  along  the  Villers  Bretonneux 
main  road  and  between  that  road  and  the  Somrae 
towards  Hamel.  The  Hamel  position  was  far 
from  secure  and,  with  the  line  thin  as  it  was,  lay 
open  to  attack  up  the  spur  just  east  of  Hamel, 
and  thence  in  continuation  up  the  gully  in  which 
the  village  itself  sits.  Under  the  pressure  of  the 
German  masses  this  eastern  spur,  and  the  two 
woods  on  it — the  Bois  d'Accroche  and  the  Bois 
de  Vaire — had  to  be  evacuated.  The  dog- 
tired  British  rearguards  and  the  dismounted 
cavalry  fell  back  to  the  next  hill,  the  spur  just 
west  of  Hamel,  the  last  obstacle  between  the 
Germans  and  Corbie.  That  spur  is  the  lower 
end  of  Hill  104,  north  of  Villers  Bretonneux,  and 
the  hill  was  vitally  important. 

The  35th  Battalion  found  its  left  flank  on  the 
main  road  in  the  air  and  bravely  bent  back  that 
flank  to  try  and  hold  its  ground.  It  was  not 
possible  for  long  ;  it  meant  that  the  New  South 
Welshmen  were  fighting  nearly  back  to  back 
along  the  road,  and  the  Huns  were  biting  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  rear  of  them.  They  fell 
back  therefore  on  to  the  support  line  and  its 
garrison  of  two  companies  of  the  33rd  Battalion, 
and  even  when  they  had  pulled  their  left  back 
nearly  2,000  yards  and  their  whole  line  over 
1,200  yards,  the  Huns  were  still  outflanking  them 
towards  the  Somme.  It  was  about  11.30  that 
they  reached  this  position,  about  a  mile  outside 
Villers  Bretonneux.  Here  the  Australians'  left 
was  still  on  the  main  road  ;  their  right  was  at  a 
small  country-road  bridge  over  the  railway,  a 
spot  called  the  Mound,  which  affords  some  good 
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observation  of  immediate  surroundings.  The 
left  flank  was  still  bent  back  along  the  main 
road  in  response  to  the  German  pressure. 

The  two  battalions  were  in  a  well-dug  line 
now,  and  the  two  remaining  companies  of  the 
33rd  were  detached  to  join  the  dismounted 
cavalry  in  a  gallant  counter-attack  along  Hill  104 
near  the  road.  This  effort  carried  the  British 
line  out  towards  the  top  of  the  Hamel  gully. 
Farther  left,  the  line  by  the  river,  aided  by 
Australian  artillery  from  the  Morlancourt  ridge, 
held  fast  to  the  lower  end  of  the  104  spur  and  to 
Vaire  village  in  the  Somme  marshes.  The  33rd 
and  35th  Battalion  men  in  the  line  had  splendid 
sniping  with  rifles  and  Lewis  guns  at  Huns  in 
the  open. 

The  Australian  brigadier  now  prepared  to  meet 
a  new  assault  for  Villers  Bretonneux  and  to 
fight  around  the  town  to  a  finish.  No  more 
ground  could  safely  be  given  on  the  left  or  in 
front.  Nobody  knew  quite  what  had  happened 
on  the  right  towards  Hangard,  though  farther 
south  still  there  was  heavy  firing  in  front  of  the 
French.  The  35th  and  33rd  were  both  in  the 
line  ;  the  34th  was  in  support  on  the  north  of 
the  town,  and  the  36th  on  the  south,  ready  for 
emergency  on  either  side.  It  was  hard  to  say 
which  flank  was  the  more  dangerously  weak. 

The  suspense  did  not  last  long.  At  4.30  p.m. 
came  the  word  that  the  right  had  given  way  to  a 
new  massed  attack.  The  Huns  swarmed  through 
the  Hangard  Woods  west  of  Marcelcave,  and 
both  infantry  and  artillery  fought  hard  for  over 
an  hour  in  a  drizzling  rain  on  the  Cachy  flat  to 
the  south  of  Villers   Bretonneux.     The   British 
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line  had  inevitably  to  retire  from  the  Woods  but 
it  held  up  the  Huns  about  a  mile  farther  back, 
and  though  Aubericourt  (on  the  Luce)  was  lost, 
Hangard  behind  it  stood  firm.  On  the  immediate 
right  of  the  Australians,  however,  there  was  for 
a  short  period  about  5  o'clock  a  bad  break. 
With  the  British  here  some  of  the  rightmost 
company  of  the  35th  came  back  too  ;  the  Mound 
was  lost  ;  men  were  trickling  back  in  some 
numbers  along  the  railway  line  into  Villers. 
Something  had  to  be  done  sharply  if  the  whole 
position  were  not  to  go,  for  the  Germans  were 
now  well  in  behind  the  right  rear  of  the  33rd 
and  35th  (east  of  the  town)  and  the  right  flank 
was  in  desperate  case.  It  was  a  miserable  hour 
— dusk  descending  and  a  drizzling  rain  still 
continuing  ;  the  ground  growing  sticky  ;  the 
roads  filled  with  teams  and  wagons  of  the 
artillery  coming  up  with  ammunition  or  to  change 
ground.  All  the  time  Villers  Bretonneux  was 
being  knocked  to  smithereens  with  a  noise  which 
cut  off  the  garrison  about  the  town  from  all  sense 
of  possible  fateful  happenings  elsewhere.  In 
some  of  the  fields  about  the  flats  of  Cachy  and 
Hamelet  cows  still  grazed  placidly  or  stared  in 
the  direction  of  smoking  villages  expecting  the 
habitual  cowherd.  Shells  fell  near  them  now 
and  again  apparently  unnoticed  ;  the  fire  always 
seemed  to  miss  them  ;  out  beyond  their  home- 
yards,  or  in  their  very  grazing  fields,  forlorn- 
looking  little  lines  of  men  could  be  seen — under 
the  Vaire  spur,  for  instance — going  up  to  dig 
in  against  the  chances  of  the  night.  Hill  104  was 
being  spattered  only  slightly  with  Hun  shells, 
but  all  Villers  was  a  dark  cloud  of  brick-dust. 
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The  great  moment  came  a  little  after  5  p.m. 
when  the  36th  Battalion  and  a  London  Battalion 
were  sent  in  to  make  the  counter-attack  on  the 
right  which  was  the  only  possible  hope.  They 
charged  down  the  railway  at  the  southern  edge 
of  Villers,  and  along  the  dip  south  of  it  (later 
known  as  Gas  Valley).  Those  who  saw  it  say 
it  was  the  finest  sight  of  their  lives,  and  that  the 
two  battalions  deployed  and  advanced  as  if  on 
parade.  They  had  to  save  the  southern  entrance 
to  the  town,  and  they  did  save  it,  and  finally 
dug  in  somewhere  about  the  Monument.  The 
Monument  is  a  landmark  500  yards  south  of 
Villers  Railway  Station  beside  a  once  pleasant 
chateau  in  an  apple  orchard.  But  the  Austra- 
lians were  not  satisfied  with  this  effort  ;  with 
the  right  now  saved,  the  34th  Battalion  was  sent 
in  to  reinforce  the  sorely  tried  33rd  and  35th 
line,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  34th,  just  after 
midnight,  the  whole  line  went  forward  again 
some  hundred  yards.  This  counter-attack  recap- 
tured the  Mound  and  re-established  the  old 
support  line  running  north  from  it. 

There  is  not  much  more  known  of  that  day's 
fighting.  Communications  from  front  to  rear 
hardly  existed  at  all ;  most  of  the  officers  who 
were  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  became  casualties. 
The  clear-cut  detail  of  the  Hun  intent,  as  at 
Dernancourt,  was  missing.  The  Germans  were 
in  force,  but  appeared  to  lack  either  definite 
purpose  and  resolution,  or  else  weight  of  numbers 
at  any  one  spot  of  a  seven-mile  front.  Why  did 
they  not  press  harder  towards  Corbie  in  the 
morning  ?  Why  did  they  not  push  into  Cachy 
in  the  great  confusion  about  there  in  the  evening  I 
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Perhaps,  as  regards  thejmorning  attack,  they  did 
not  relish  the  job  of  driving  in  so  deeply  and 
narrowly  between  hills  which  the  Australians 
still  held  in  good  force,  and  they  may  have  been 
right.  But  the  evening  failure  is  only  explicable 
by  their  want  of  determination.  It  was  like 
the  old  early  battles  of  Ypres — a  few  desperate 
men  stood  so  firm,  and  hit  them  so  vigorously, 
that  they  impressed  the  Germans  with  a  sense 
of  numerical  strength  in  the  defence  to  account 
for  such  courage.  The  New  South  Welshmen 
counter-attacked  that  night  into  the  unknown 
with  their  last  available  company. 

Yet,  though  the  front  was  badly  bruised  and 
beaten  in,  they  won  something.  It  could  not 
last  as  it  was  ;  but  the  sheer  obstinate  bravery 
and  nicely-weighted  fighting  blows  of  one 
Australian  Brigade — and  of  the  dismounted 
cavalry,  to  whom  they  enthusiastically  gave  all 
the  credit  in  speaking  of  the  fight — won  respite 
and  comparative  calm  for  the  next  day,  which 
probably  saved  the  position.  On  the  evening  of 
that  day  after  (Friday,  April  5th)  the  5th  (New 
South  Wales)  Brigade,  advance-guard  of  the 
Second  Division  coming  south  from  Flanders, 
trudged  up  the  long  straight  road  into  the  out- 
skirts of  Villers  Bretonneux ;  and  it  was  a  cheerful 
sight  to  see  their  little  groups  of  sections  swinging 
out  of  Bois  l'Abbe  in  the  dusk  to  enter  along- 
side the  9th  in  the  line.  A  British  Division 
(the  1 8th)  had  charge  of  the  Villers  Bretonneux 
sector,  and  both  5th  and  9th  Brigades  were 
temporarily  attached  to  them.  (The  rest  of 
the  Second  Division  remained  north  of  the 
Somme,  where  the  6th  and  7th  Brigades  relieved 
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1 2th  and  13th  at  Dernancourt.)  On  the  night 
of  April  6th  the  rest  of  the  Fifth  Division 
also  came  up,  and  the  8th  and  14th  Brigades 
took  over  the  line  from  Hill  104  to  the  Somme 
at  Vaire.  The  Germans  never  again  attacked 
in  this  Hamel  sector. 

The  5th  Brigade  put  all  four  battalions  into 
the  line  between  the  south  of  Villers  and  a  small 
copse  immediately  north  of  Hangard  village, 
where  the  French  line  joined.  The  9th  Brigade, 
relieved  by  the  British,  came  out  to  rest  almost 
simultaneously.  With  the  exception  of  a  short 
sector  in  front  of  Villers  Bretonneux,  held  by  a 
British  Brigade,  the  whole  line  from  Albert  to 
Hangard  was  now  held  by  the  Australians.  It 
was  also  the  whole  front  of  the  Fourth  Army. 

It  was  impossible  to  avoid  noting  how  the 
German  attacking  direction  steadily  dodged  the 
Australians  after  the  shocks  of  April  4th  and  5th. 
The  Huns  felt  farther  and  farther  south  for  a 
point  of  penetration  and  the  Australian  line 
lengthened  out  to  follow  them  along.  In  some 
quarters  it  was  held  that  what  the  Hun  was 
groping  after  was  the  point  of  junction  of  British 
and  French  ;  but  the  Australians  grinned  when 
anyone  told  them  that.  They  had  more  than  a 
suspicion  of  another  good  reason  for  it.  The 
Germans  did  not  attack  Villers  again  till  the 
Australians  had  left  the  line  there,  and  did  not 
try  a  third  time  when  the  Australians  stayed 
there.  For  three  weeks  after  the  first  Villers 
battle  they  confined  all  attempts  on  Amiens  to 
approaches  along  the  Luce  by  Hangard. 

Meanwhile,  the  position  as  the  5th  Brigade 
took  it  over  left  them  dividing  with  the  Germans 
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the  possession  of  Hangard  Wood — which  is  really 
two  woods  of  about  equal  size,  and  they  join  on 
the  Hangard-Villers  road.  Five  hundred  yards 
east  is  another  large  wood,  named  Aubericourt 
Wood  if  you  call  it  after  the  nearest  village. 
The  scene  about  here  is  mostly  broad,  sloping 
flat,  so  gently  sloping  as  scarcely  to  be  noticeable, 
until  you  get  to  Hangard  where  the  contouring 
of  the  country  is  sharper.  There  are  a  number 
of  little  copses  dotted  about  the  place,  especially 
south  of  Hangard  Wood. 

The  British  line  south  of  Villers,  when  the 
5th  Brigade  came  in  to  take  it  over,  was  not  of 
very  fixed  and  certain  location.  The  front  line 
garrisons  told  the  Australians — '  Some  of  our 
posts  are  farther  out  and  have  had  a  tough  time. 
The  Huns  are  pretty  thick  and  some  of  the  posts 
may  have  gone.'  The  Australians  had  to  fight 
their  way  through  the  enemy  into  one  or  two 
posts  before  they  could  relieve  them.  It  is 
recorded  that  one  party  of  Australians  went  up 
to  a  post  unchallenged  in  the  dusk,  and,  believing 
the  occupants  to  be  British,  gave  over  a  Lewis 
gun  to  a  man  in  the  post,  the  bearer  of  it  saying 
as  he  did  so — '  Catch  hold  of  this  a  minute  until 
I  get  down.'  Next  instant  he  saw  that  he  had 
given  it  to  a  Hun.  The  Australians  then 
proceeded  to  fight  the  little  Hun  garrison  with 
spades,  bayonets,  anything  that  came  handy, 
and  only  got  their  gun  back  when  they  had  killed 

the  lot. 

The  5th  Brigade  spent  just  one  day  in  the  line 
before  they  commenced  operations.  At  dawn 
on  the  morning  of  April  7th,  two  companies  and 
one    platoon    of    the    20th    Battalion    and    one 
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company  and  two  platoons  of  the  19th  attacked 
and  took  the  German  half  of  Hangard  Wood. 
The  gaining  of  the  wood,  under  artillery  support, 
was  as  usual  not  difficult  ;  the  stiff  time  in  all 
these  little  local  attacks  comes  with  the  effort 
to  hold  on  to  the  gains.  The  Germans  were 
thick  among  the  trees  with  machine  guns,  but 
they  made  no  stand  except  for  a  few  minutes  at 
one  place.  Hares,  birds,  and  Huns  fled  together 
for  the  fields  on  the  eastern  side  before  the  great 
crackle  of  Lewis  guns  and  rifles  as  the  Australians 
mopped  up  the  wood.  Some  machine  gunners 
surrendered — and  machine  gunners  have  to  sur- 
render early,  if  at  all — and  the  Australians  sent 
back  sixty  prisoners,  including  several  officers, 
and  two  machine  guns.  These  guns  and  most  of 
the  prisoners  were  captured  at  the  only  place 
where  the  Huns  showed  fight.  It  was  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  wood,  and  the  New  South 
Welshmen  advancing  on  this  flank  were  held 
by  a  strong  machine  gun  nest  in  front.  Farther 
right,  however,  their  comrades  saw  them,  and 
without  waiting  a  moment  two  officers  organised 
a  flank  attack.  They  collected  seven  men,  and 
the  little  party  stole  up  through  the  trees  upon 
the  Germans  who  were  in  considerable  numbers. 
Crawling  up  at  the  head  of  the  file  one  of  the 
officers  manoeuvred  to  get  a  sight  on  the  nearer 
of  the  firing  gunners.  At  close  range,  when  it 
was  impossible  to  miss,  he  levelled  his  rifle  and 
shot  the  gunner  dead,  and  all  the  party  dashed 
on  the  gun  with  a  yell.  They  bayoneted  and 
bombed  several  of  the  Germans  ;  the  remainder 
surrendered  ;  and  the  nine  Australians  found 
that  they  had  taken  prisoners  three  officersTand 
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thirty-nine  other  ranks  at  a  cost  of  not  a  scratch 
themselves. 

The  Australians  had  hardly  got  through  the 
wood  at  the  heels  of  the  fleeing  garrison,  when 
they  met  a  German  attack,  about  a  battalion 
strong,  coming  the  opposite  way.  This  was  not 
a  counter-attack,  but  an  enterprise  the  Germans 
had  planned  for  half-an-hour  later  than  our  own. 
A  stiff  fight  ensued,  often  hand-to-hand,  and 
the  Huns  after  some  minutes  broke  it  off  and 
retired.  The  Australians  dug  in  20  yards  beyond 
the  wood,  but  found  the  field  of  fire  bad.  They 
fought  off  several  little  counter-attacks  during 
the  day,  but  at  night,  rather  than  sacrifice  men 
in  a  vulnerable  position,  they  retired  to  their 
original  line.  There  were  at  least  300  dead 
Germans  lying  out  on  the  field  beyond  the 
Wood. 

The  fact  was  that  neither  side  could  afford  to 
hold  Hangard  Wood  in  any  strength  ;  artillery 
fire  and  the  bitter  local  skirmishing  robbed  it 
of  any  value  as  a  position.  The  main  lines  were 
here  far  apart  and  the  skirmishing  was  very 
heavy.  The  5th  Brigade  was  relieved  on 
April  9th  by  the  9th  Brigade — 34th  and  36th 
Battalions  forward,  with  the  33rd  and  35th  in 
support.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the 
Germans  attacked  at  5.45.  Mist  shrouded  their 
movements,  and  they  fed  the  mist  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  smoke  shell  mixed  with 
their  high-explosive.  The  36th  Battalion  got 
the  worst  of  the  bombardment,  and  till  7  a.m., 
while  aware  that  the  blow  was  not  at  them  but 
at  the  French  on  their  flank,  the  Australians 
could  see  nothing  owing  to  the  smoke.     Then 
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the  view  cleared  and  the  Germans  were  dis- 
covered in  a  converging  massed  attack  on 
Hangard  village,  just  below  the  Australian 
junction  with  the  French  at  the  southern  side 
of  Hangard  Copse. 

The  spectacle  thus  disclosed  to  the  Australian 
line  astonished  our  men  for  a  brief  moment 
before  they  got  to  work.  Obliquely  across  their 
front  from  the  left,  at  about  1,000  yards'  distance, 
they  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  divisional 
parade.  It  was  a  column  of  infantry  in  thick 
bodies,  a  magnificent  moving  target,  steering 
straight  for  Hangard.  At  one  point  this  extra- 
ordinary column  eventually  passed  within  300 
or  400  yards  of  our  outposts — so  close,  at  any 
rate,  that  at  one  time  part  of  the  Australian  line 
could  not  bring  fire  to  bear  on  it.  Either  the 
Huns  were  mad  or  it  was  colossal  impudence. 
The  artillery  tore  gaps  into  them  ;  the  infantry 
seared  them  with  fire  from  every  rifle  and  gun 
they  could  get  on  to  the  parapets.  A  few  small 
parties  of  thirty  or  forty  each  from  the  mangled 
column  went  for  the  Australians  but  were  easily 
shot  down  or  scattered.  The  column,  as  a 
column,  did  not  survive  to  reach  Hangard. 

Meanwhile  the  French  in  Hangard  had  been 
hard  pressed  since  6.15  a.m.  The  Huns  coming 
on  them  from  the  direction  of  the  Luce,  and 
south  of  it  as  well,  stormed  the  Cemetery  and 
Cemetery  Copse  on  the  east  of  Hangard,  and  by 
7.30  had  worked  through  the  village  itself.  For 
a  space,  the  French  line,  driven  to  the  western 
side  of  it,  wavered.  They  sent  to  the  Australians 
in  the  little  copse  on  the  northern  slope  to  ask 
the  36th  to  cover  them  with  Lewis  guns  while 
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they,  the  French,  formed  a  defensive  flank  along 
the  same  slope,  facing  south.  The  Australian 
company  commander  did  not  hesitate  a  moment. 
1  No,'  he  said,  '  you  dig  in  where  you  are  and  box 
on  with  us  ;  we  will  help  you  and  give  you  a 
cheer.'  The  diggers  dragged  down  Lewis  guns 
to  the  copse-edge  and  spattered  the  village  with 
lead  now  that  they  knew  the  French  were  out 
of  it  ;  at  the  same  time  they  gave  the  Frenchmen 
a  rousing  cheer  which  had  its  effect.  The 
French  dug  themselves  in  and  the  line  held  :  and 
early  thai  evening  they  counter-attacked  with 
a  battalion  of  the  Essex  Regiment,  retook  the 
village,  and  reached  the  edge  of  the  Cemetery 
Copse  and  the  Cemetery  beyond  it.  There, 
among  the  tombstones  each  side  dug  itself  in  ; 
many  a  fight  in  this  war  has  swayed  and  stayed 
in  similar  gruesome  ground. 

That  same  night  (April  12th- 13th)  the  5  th 
Brigade  took  over  the  line  again  from  the  9th  with 
the  17th  and  18th  Battalions.  They  continued 
the  policy  of  steady  aggressive  skirmishing  on  the 
loose  German  lines  in  front.  It  was  skirmishing 
in  a  particularly  deadly  form  ;  not  in  the  old 
style,  of  little  rushes  of  riflemen,  but  in  the  newer 
fashion  of  machine  guns,  whose  fire  turned  on  to 
standing  men  for  a  couple  of  seconds  will  cut 
them  in  two  like  a  circular  saw.  The  patrols 
and  outposts  of  each  side  had  great  numbers  of 
light  machine  guns  or  Lewis  guns,  and  this  party 
or  that  would  gain  command  of  some  acres  of 
country,  perhaps,  whichever  were  the  quicker 
to  reach  the  highest  furrow  of  a  ploughed  field, 
or  the  first  in  a  dash  for  a  sunken  road  or  the 
edge  of  a  copse.     Every  five  or  six  men  had  a 
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machine  gun  with  them.  You  can  realise,  then, 
that  an  engagement  which  involved  a  couple  of 
platoons  or  a  whole  company  was  a  violent  battle 
as  compared  with  the  skirmishes  of  old. 

The  1 8th  Battalion  desired  to  improve  the 
sniping  facilities  of  its  sector  about  the  broad 
rising  ground  between  Hangard  Wood  and 
Hangard.  It  was  killing  off  Germans  every  day, 
but  not  enough  of  them  for  its  entire  satisfaction. 
The  battalion  therefore  planned  to  take  the 
Cemetery  Copse  and  push  out  posts  to  the  north 
of  it,  an  operation  which,  besides  completing 
our  possession  of  the  high  ground,  would  secure 
a  good  flank  view  northwards  of  German  ground 
behind  Hangard  Wood. 

Beyond  our  outpost  line  were  two  slightly 
sunken  crossroads,  or  cross-tracks,  and  their 
banks  were  the  main  vantage  points  in  the 
whole  rolling  open  field.  Two  small  parties — 
one  of  one  officer  and  20  men,  and  the  other  one 
officer  and  30  men — went  for  the  cross-roads,  and 
a  third  party  of  two  officers  and  50  men  for 
Cemetery  Copse.  All  three  parties  moved  out  at 
3  a.m.  on  the  night  of  April  14th- 1 5th.  Previous 
reconnaissance  had  shown  that  there  were  few 
of  the  enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  any  of  these 
points,  and  it  was  understood  that  we  even  had 
a  post,  established  earlier  that  evening,  at  the 
nearer  of  the  cross-roads.  The  situation  in 
reality  was  very  different,  though  our  men  did 
not  know  it ;  during  that  night  at  least  a  battalion 
of  Germans  had  come  up  and  occupied  all  three 
points,  and  what  the  Australians  stumbled  upon 
was  the  preparation  for  a  further  heavy  attack 
on  Hangard. 
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The  party  for  the  nearer  cross-roads  jumped 
over  a  little  bank  upon  a  garrison  of  the  enemy 
lying  asleep  under  waterproof  sheets  and  tar- 
paulins. They  were  in  greatly  superior  strength 
to  the  Australians,  whose  only  chance  was  to 
dash  into  them  with  the  bayonet  while  they  were 
still  starting  up  from  the  encumbering  sheets. 
The  1 8th  men  threw  themselves  on  the  Germans 
with  a  will,  and  those  Huns  who  could  get  away 
fled  while  they  still  had  a  chance,  pursued  by 
rifle  fire  and  bombs.  The  Australian  officer 
leading  was  killed  but  a  sergeant  carried  on  in 
his  place.  Shortly  after  4  a.m.  the  enemy  came 
in  great  force  from  Hangard  Wood  ;  the  little 
post  held  on  till  daylight,  when  its  casualties 
became  heavy,  and  it  withdrew  in  good  order, 
bringing  in  its  wounded.  The  Australians  had 
exacted  heavy  toll  of  the  Germans,  and  they 
counted  78  dead  Huns  on  the  level  ground. 
There  were  many  others  they  could  not  see  in 
the  sunken  road. 

The  party  for  the  second  cross-roads  farther 
out  was  unable  to  reach  the  place,  which  was  also 
strongly  garrisoned,  and  the  enemy  here  were 
probably  awakened  by  the  fighting  to  the  left. 
As  our  men  drew  near,  a  German  Very-light 
unfortunately  fell  right  into  the  midst  of  them  ; 
they  were  shown  up  thus  to  the  enemy  machine 
guns  at  twenty-five  yards'  range  ;  they  lost  their 
officer  wounded  and  several  men.  There  is  an 
exciting  story  to  be  told  of  one  of  the  men  who 
was  left  behind  in  the  retirement  and  stayed  out 
there  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours  shamming 
dead. 

Meanwhile  the  heaviest  fighting  was  at  Ceme- 
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tery  Copse.  The  party  advancing  on  this  place 
moved  up  a  sunken  road,  and,  along  a  hedge 
150  yards  in  front  of  the  copse,  came  upon  over 
100  Germans  lying  asleep  under  waterproof 
sheets.  The  numbers  of  the  enemy  found  and 
their  attitude  seem  clear  evidence  of  an  attacking 
force  moved  shortly  before.  With  bomb  and 
bayonet  the  New  South  Welshmen  killed  or 
captured  the  lot  here.  Moving  on  to  the  copse 
the  force  split  into  three — one  officer  with  a 
party  went  around  each  side  of  the  copse,  and 
a  sergeant  took  eleven  men  straight  through  the 
middle  of  it.  The  Australians  found  hundreds 
of  Germans  among  those  trees  ;  they  also  had 
just  been  aroused  from  sleep,  and  most  of  them 
were  still  lying  under  tarpaulins.  As  the 
Germans  struggled  to  get  their  arms,  the  Austra- 
lians shot  them  down  with  rifles  and  Lewis  guns 
or  ran  into  them  with  the  bayonet.  They  threw 
bombs  under  the  tarpaulins.  One  Australian 
alone  bayoneted  twelve.  Thirty-three  prisoners 
and  two  machine  guns  were  sent  back.  Many 
of  the  startled  enemy  fled  out  of  the  wood — 
what  proportion  of  their  original  numbers  is 
not  known.  The  Australians  emerged  from  the 
copse,  joined  up  beyond  it,  and  dug  in. 

All  this  in  the  dark  before  dawn,  but  at  dawn 
the  enemy  came  back  in  force,  as  at  the  cross- 
roads. Both  officers  with  the  copse  party  were 
severely  wounded,  and  the  men  who  remained 
carried  out  the  battalion  orders  to  hold  the 
copse.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  original 
orders  had  not,  and  could  not  have,  foreseen 
the  intended  enemy  enterprise.  By  six  o'clock 
the  Germans  were  swarming  among  the  trees  on 
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three  sides  and  shortly  afterwards  enveloped 
the  place.  At  half-past  six  the  Huns  were 
heard  shouting  and  charging  into  the  copse,  and 
a  party  of  Australians  who  attempted  to  succour 
their  comrades  were  driven  off.  One  of  the 
wounded  officers  was  brought  in  and  some  of  the 
wounded  men  ;  a  few  of  the  party  got  back 
unhurt.  The  remainder,  with  the  wounded 
officer,  were  caught  there.  At  one  time  these 
men  might  undoubtedly  have  got  back  ;  that 
they  did  not  do  so  was  due  to  their  officers  being 
out  of  action  and  the  absence  of  fresh  orders. 
In  such  a  case  the  Australian  non-commissioned 
officer — and,  if  it  comes  to  that,  the  Australian 
private  soldier — will,  to  his  immortal  honour, 
stand  his  ground  to  the  last. 

Just  before  the  next  dawn,  twenty-four  hours 
later,  a  young  lad  of  19  from  an  up-country 
township  in  N.  S.  Wales,  came  back  into  our 
lines,  hungry  and  tired,  and  muddy  from  head 
to  foot.  He  had  been  of  the  party  for  the 
farther  cross-roads  (the  second  attacking  party). 
That  patrol  was  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
Germans,  and  the  officer  who,  with  many  of  his 
men,  was  wounded,  gave  orders  to  retire.  This 
lad,  and  some  others  too  (he  thought),  did  not 
hear  the  order.  He  had  burrowed  himself  down 
into  a  plough  furrow  to  get  cover  from  the  Hun 
machine  guns.  At  daybreak  the  lad  looked 
about  and  found  only  four  or  five  other  Austra- 
lians around  him  and  those  all  dead.  Many 
Germans  were  moving  crouching  up  the  sunken 
road.  So  he  buried  his  face  in  the  good  soft  field 
earth  and  shammed  dead  too.  He  lay  there  all 
day  without  moving,  and  through  the  night  until 
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about  two  o'clock  next  morning.  Then,  hearing 
no  movement,  he  got  up  to  escape.  The  nearest 
point  of  the  Australian  lines  was  only  about 
three  hundred  yards  distant,  but  he  had  lost 
sense  of  direction  and  walked  about  five  hundred 
yards  the  wrong  way — an  easy  enough  mistake 
in  Nomansland,  even  where  the  lines  are  close 
up  and  settled.  Then  he  found  himself  in  a 
sunken  road  with  a  lot  of  little  '  bivvies  '  dug 
into  the  bank.  Somebody  grabbed  him  by  the 
arm  and  he  looked  up  into  the  face  of  a  Hun. 
'  I  had  a  Mills  bomb  in  my  pocket,  but  with  only 
the  one  arm  free  I  could  not  pull  the  pin  out,' 
said  the  lad.  c  The  Fritz  yelled  out  to  his  mates 
and  tried  to  grab  a  spade  to  knock  me  with.  So 
I  wrenched  free  and  ducked  for  it.'  He  ran 
back  along  his  tracks,  steering  for  certain  poplar 
trees  by  the  field  of  his  friendly  furrow-lurk. 
From  there  he  walked  into  the  battalion  lines. 


IX.— THE  BATTLE  IN  THE  NORTH 

The     first     Villers-Bretonneux     attack     was 
scarcely  over,   and  the  consequent  skirmishing 
was  just  beginning  in  the  Hangard  Woods,  when 
electrifying   news   arrived   from   Flanders.     The 
last  Australians  to  leave  the  Messines  position 
were  the   First  Division,  which  arrived  in  the 
Somme  area  about  April  9th  and  10th.     Simul- 
taneously with  their  appearance  came  the  news 
of    the    German    drive    at    Fleurbaix    and    the 
rupture  of  the  Portuguese  front.     By  the  nth 
the  reports  showed  the  whole  British  front  from 
the  Ypres  ridges  to  La  Bassee  was  falling  in, 
and    that    afternoon    the    First    Division    was 
ordered  back  to  the  north.     The  Fourth  Division 
was  out  of  the  line  and  (true  to  its  reputation) 
was  also  ordered  to  stand  by  for  a  move.     In  the 
event,   however,   it   stayed  in   the   south.     The 
First  Division  travelled  all  that  night  on  trains 
from  Amiens  to  Doullens,  and  the  first  companies 
of  the  1st  and  2nd  Brigades  reached  Hazebrouck 
early  next  morning.     The  Huns  were  drawing 
dangerously  near  there  and  at  places  were  already 
touching    the    beautiful    big    Forest    of   Nieppe 
immediately  east  of  the  town. 

The  Forest  is  an  outstanding  feature  of  this 
corner  of  France  and  in  the  middle  of  it  is  the 
picturesque  little  village  of  La  Motte  on  the 
Canal.     It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  this  part  of 
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the  country  and  its  Australian  associations 
without  mentioning  La  Motte  and  the  splendid 
old  chateau  beside  it.  It  is  the  home  of  a  great 
lady  of  France,  fall  of  the  historic  treasures  of 
generations  ;  and  till  this  time — when  the 
Germans  advanced  near  enough  to  damage  it 
badly  with  shell-fire — it  had  stood  clean  and 
untouched  through  nearly  four  years  of  war 
within  easy  distance  of  the  guns. 

Whenever  the  Australians  went  back,  in  the 
course  of  their  wanderings,  to  this  part  of  France, 
you  would  notice  a  little  pilgrimage  begin  towards 
La  Motte  chateau  and  village.  The  General 
went  in  his  car,  his  batman  borrowed  a  bicvcle, 
but  they  both  went  the  same  shortest  road  to 
the  place,  and  with  the  same  light  of  expectancy 
in  their  eyes.  The  chateau  or  part  of  it,  used 
to  be  a  convalescent  house  for  Australian  officers. 
For  the  Australian  soldiers  the  village  would 
hasten  to  kill  any  fatted  calf  it  might  have 
handy,  though  the  chateau  welcomed  them  too. 
It  was  indisputably  the  homeliest  place  Austra- 
lian officers  knew  in  this  countrv.  If  there  is  a 
nobler,  kinder,  more  chivalrous,  more  patriotic 
woman  in  France  than  the  Baroness,  it  will  be 
hard  to  find  her.  Nor  is  she  just  passively  that. 
When  the  invading  hordes  of  Germans  overran 
Belgium  and  northern  France  in  1914,  she  did 
more  than  many  a  man's  share  towards  saving 
her  country  ;  she  certainly  saved  that  village. 
She  calls  herself  Lady  Anzac  and  the  Mother 
of  the  British  Armv.  The  Australians  came  to 
France  later  and  probably  last  of  all  into  her 
maternal  care,  for  she  has  mothered  many 
besides  the  first  British.     And  the  Australians 
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have   as   warm   a   place   in   her   heart   as   any. 
Hence  the  little  pilgrimages  aforesaid. 

You  may  hear  Australian  soldiers — these 
democratic  citizens  who  are  prone  to  scoff  at 
titles  and  the  aristocratic  system — talking 
quaintly  of  whether  the  Baroness'  title  is 
Napoleonic  or  older.  The  acquaintance  with 
her  has  given  many  of  them  new  ideas  about  the 
nobility,  and  a  notion  here  and  there  that  '  The 
Three  Musketeers  '  (say)  besides  being  a  living 
story,  might  be  true.  Every  Australian  who 
goes  on  leave  to  Paris  wanders  out  to  Versailles, 
where  he  sees  the  gorgeous  fabric  of  past  historic 
splendours,  enduring  and  solid  as  well  as  rich 
beyond  description.  These  birds  Napoleon  and 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  were  real  enough,  then, 
and  must  have  had  some  money  to  spend.  But 
over  and  above  that  the  Diggers  from  the  mallee 
or  the  asphalt  of  our  new  merchant  cities  collect 
an  idea  of  Power  and  Art  and  something  that  is 
more  than  Luxury.  Then  they  would  come 
back  to  the  Baroness — not  all  of  them  by  any 
means,  but  some  here  and  there — and  she  would 
tell  them  about  the  French  nation,  and  there  is  a 
lot  of  the  glory  of  France  about  her  too.  '  This 
house  is  older  than  Louis,'  she  would  say,  '  and 
my  grandfather  altered  its  form.  He  was  an 
artillery  commander  under  the  great  Napoleon, 
and  of  all  the  guns  which  went  to  Russia  with 
that  great  army  the  only  one  that  came  back 
was  one  of  his.  In  place  of  the  big  spare  wheel 
carried  with  the  caisson  he  took  on  the  march  to 
Moscow  a  great  round  cheese,  having  been  before 
upon  campaigns  of  long  distances.  It  kept  him 
alive  on  the  way  home,  every  day  a  little  piece 
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cut  out.  Afterwards  the  Emperor,  in  apprecia- 
tion of  his  bringing  back  that  gun,  commanded 
to  be  given  to  him  two  little  models  of  the  latest 
cannon,  made  by  the  Technical  Institute.  Here 
they  are.  Not  long  ago  the  British  Artillery 
near  here  gave  a  dinner  and  asked  me  to  decorate 
the  table,  and  when  I  put  these  little  cannons  on 
and  told  them  the  story  they  were — oh  !  so 
pleased.' 

She  has  all  this  atmosphere  about  her,  and  the 
old  spirit  which  it  keeps  alive  woke  up  in  her 
when    the    Germans    came.     The    village    was 
seized  with  panic  ;    her  servants  left  her  ;    the 
civilians  from  all  the  districts  were  being  driven 
in  mobs  here  and  there  seeking  refuge.     But  the 
Baroness  kept  her  house  and  would  not  budge. 
One  little  nun  was  with  her  for  company.     '  I 
am  mistress  here,'  said  the  Baroness,  c  and  here 
the  Germans  if  they  come  will  find  me.     I  will 
not  run.'     The  dreadful  reports  came  through 
of  the  ravaging  and  burning  of  whole  country- 
sides of  Belgium  and  France  in  the  wake  of  the 
Prussians — the  murdering  of  men,  women,  and 
children   in   communities   where    any   old   arms 
were   found   or   feeblv  fired   in   defence   against 
outrage.     The  Baroness  determined  to  save  the 
village  if  she  could  ;   and  in  person  she  collected 
from  every  house  any  old  trophies  of  sword  or 
matchlock,  sporting  guns,  pistols,  and  suchlike 
things  that  might  be  called   arms.     She  packed 
them  and  all  similar  relics  in  her  own  hall  into 
boxes    and    drove   them   in   a   cart   herself  into 
Hazebrouck  and  deposited  them  with  the  Maire 
under  lock  and  key.     A  few  days  later  she  heard 
of  a  man  in  her  village  whose  brother  had  been 
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murdered  elsewhere  by  the  Germans,  or  was 
rumoured  so  to  have  been  ;  the  man  had  a 
revolver  and  swore  that  he  would  have  vengeance 
on  the  first  Prussian  that  arrived.  The  Baroness 
interviewed  him  :  '  Shall  the  village  be  destroyed 
after  all  my  trouble  just  because  of  you  ?  '  she 
asked  him.  But  he  would  not  give  up  the 
revolver.  Then  she  stepped  quickly  up  to  him, 
poked  a  little  pistol  she  had  brought  with  her 
against  his  head,  and  said,  '  I  kept  this  not  for 
the  Germans  but  for  my  own  people,  and  you 
have  shown  me  that  I  was  right.  When  they 
come  I  throw  it  in  my  pond.  Give  me  your 
pistol  now,  or  I  shoot  you  dead.  You  have  two 
minutes.'     The  man  gave  it  up. 

The  Baroness  describes  how  the  destitute  and 
exhausted  civilians  passed  her  chateau,  driven 
by  gendarmes,  one  day  looking  for  refuge  in  this 
direction  and  the  next  day  in  that.  Some  were 
weak  or  crippled  and  fell  out,  and  many  of  these 
were  picked  up  and  forced  on.  They  had  little 
enough  with  them — a  sheep  or  a  dog  or  an  old 
horse.  It  was  '  Oh,  Madame,  take  my  old 
mother — she  can  go  no  farther  '  ;  or,  '  Look 
after  my  crippled  brother  ;  he  is  done  for  and 
I  cannot  help  him.'  She  had  great  numbers  of 
the  poor  panic-stricken  people  in  her  barns  at 
one  time  or  another,  giving  them  what  food  she 
could,  rice  and  the  like.  She  describes  how  one 
awful  night,  when  a  German  battery  was  very 
close  and  she  was  listening  anxiously  to  the 
approaching  fire,  one  refugee  afflicted  with  the 
danse  de  Saint  Guy  drummed  with  his  pitiable 
arms  and  legs  on  the  kitchen  table  where  he  lay. 
'  For  the  sake  of  God  go  out  into  the  straw,'  she 
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said  to  him,  '  I  cannot  hear  the  guns  with  you 
like  that.' 

6  When  the  Germans  come,'  she  told  the 
villagers,  for  Uhlan  patrols  were  all  about,  '  you 
will  tell  them  to  go  straight  and  see  the  Baroness 
in  the  castle.  The  only  other  thing  you  must 
say  is  that  the  villages  and  farms  about  are 
full  of  English.'  And  they  promised.  Brave 
woman  !  for  there  was  not  a  soldier  on  her  side 
anywhere  near,  and  when  at  length  a  man  fleeing 
from  the  east  arrived  at  her  gate  footsore,  and 
begged  a  pair  of  boots  and  some  money,  she  gave 
them  and  her  last  fifty-franc  note.  Her  one 
condition,  she  told  him,  was  that  he  should  take 
a  letter  from  her  to  the  Commander  of  the  troops 
at  Dunkirk  appealing  to  him  to  come  and  save 
the  country.  She  gave  him  all  the  information 
she  could  of  how  to  avoid  the  Uhlan  patrols  and 
besought  him  for  France  to  keep  his  word.  The 
man  did,  for  a  few  days  later  there  was  a  buzzing 
in  the  air  overhead,  and  a  British  aeroplane 
driven  by  Commander  Samson  circled  about  the 
chateau  and  dropped  a  reply  to  her  letter,  saying 
that  help  was  coming.  A  little  later  a  British 
motor-machine-gun  squadron  arrived  and  a 
number  of  aeroplanes,  and  shortly  afterwards 
there  followed  the  cavalry  advance-guard  under 
General  Allenby  as  the  British  came  up  from  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne.  With  her  knowledge  of 
the  country,  the  Baroness  assisted  the  cavalry 
to  drive  the  German  patrols  from  the  Nieppe 
Forest.  The  cavalry  adored  her  one  and  all ; 
and  the  General  told  her — '  Madame,  the  only 
chateau  we  have  found  not  deserted  in  our 
advance  is  this  chateau  of  yours.     You  are  a  very 
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noble  patriot,  and  we  will  tight  to  the  death  for 
your  great  country.' 


Midway  between  Hazebrouck  and  old  Bailleul, 
on  a  small  short  rise  which  in  those  parts  must 
be  called  a  hill,  is  the  little  township  of  Strazeele, 
where  two  main  roads  cross.  The  brewery,  the 
church,  the  windmill,  and  the  blacksmith's  shop 
make  up  most  of  the  town,  the  remainder  of  it 
consists  of  solid  farmers'  houses,  and  the  fields 
all  around  which  support  them  are  dotted 
thickly  with  other  farmhouses  hidden  among 
hedges,  hop-poles,  and  other  green.  As  you  face 
south  looking  along  the  main  road  to  Vieux 
Berquin  the  ground  falls  away  to  the  railway  line 
in  a  long,  easy  slope  ;  on  the  left  front,  not  a  mile 
away,  is  Merris  among  the  trees,  and  to  the  right 
a  little  farther  off  is  the  Nieppe  Forest.  The 
Hazebrouck-Bailleul  railway  runs  across  from 
right  to  left  at  the  foot  of  the  Strazeele  rise,  and 
where  it  crosses  the  road  to  Vieux  Berquin,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  is  Strazeele 
Station. 

It  was  into  this  country  that  the  infantry  of 
the  First  Division  were  sent  as  fast  as  they 
detrained.  The  7th  Battalion,  the  earliest  to 
arrive  of  the  2nd  (Victorian)  Brigade,  with  some 
of  the  1st  Pioneer  Battalion  and  a  company  of 
machine  gunners,  pushed  through  Nieppe  Forest 
north  of  La  Motte  Chateau  and  dug  in  on  the 
north-eastern  edge  of  the  wood,  in  touch  with 
the  British  rearguards.  A  company  of  the 
3rd  Battalion,  in  the  van  of  the  1st  (N.  S.  Wales) 
Brigade,  went  straight  out  to  the  Strazeele  rise. 
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Here  again,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  south  on 
the  Sorame,  the  Australians  found  that  the 
country  where  they  had  to  stem  the  German  tide 
was  country  which  they  knew  as  well  as  their 
own  homes.  Strazeele,  Meteren,  Merris,  and  the 
field  and  farms  about  them,  had  been  the  scenes 
of  their  training  and  recreation  for  weeks  in 
intervals  of  rest  from  the  old  Messines-Wytschaete 
line.  Some  farms  they  now  found  burning,  other 
farms  where  they  mounted  their  machine  guns, 
or  which  they  bombarded  and  stormed  as  nests 
of  Hun  skirmishers — in  these  very  houses  they 
had  lived  and  made  friends  with  the  people. 
They  had  drilled  and  fought  sham  fights  and 
played  football  over  all  these  fields.  Only  a 
month  previously  Merris  had  been  the  head- 
quarters in  rest  of  this  very  division  which  was 
now  hurried  back  into  the  new  fight.  The 
church  where  Madame  and  Madame's  daughters 
spent  most  of  each  Sunday  became  a  black  and 
shattered  ruin.  The  Australians  dug  their  trench 
slits  and  machine  gun  positions  into  the  very 
hedges  and  lanes  where  they  had  driven  the  cows 
with  those  farm-girls  on  many  a  winter  evening. 
It  is  things  like  this  which  make  you  realise  how 
long  this  war  has  lasted,  and  how  much  this 
country  has  become  like  home. 

A  few  weeks  ago  these  fields,  new-sown,  had 
been  labelled  out  of  bounds  by  the  A. P.M.  The 
wheat  and  barley  were  several  inches  high  in 
them  now,  and  the  Australian  battalions,  emptied 
hastily  from  out  the  trains,  trod  all  the  young 
growth  under  foot  as  something  which  no  longer 
mattered  at  all.  The  Huns  were  in  Vieux  Ber- 
quin  and  Merris  and  were  working  along  the 
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railway,  held  off  only  by  stout  remnants  of 
British  divisions  which  had  fenced  and  striven 
against  their  overwhelming  advance  from  the 
mud  of  the  three-year-old  battle-line  beyond 
Laventie.  The  Australians  dribbled  up  along 
the  railway  line  from  the  Hazebrouck  end, 
across  the  hedges  and  ditches  of  the  Strazeele 
farms,  and  through  the  beautiful  spring  flowers 
of  Nieppe  Forest — dribbled  up  in  a  misty  dawn 
lighted  beyond  the  woods  by  the  fired  farms 
where  the  invader  had  passed. 

The  1st  Brigade  reached  the  Strazeele  hill 
just  in  time,  for  if  the  Huns  had  got  that  they 
would  probably  have  got  also  Hazebrouck  and 
Caestre,  both  important  railway  centres.  At 
Strazeele  Station  and  among  the  farms  of  the 
Mont  de  Merris  (between  Merris  and  Strazeele 
town)  they  dug  themselves  in  on  the  right  of  a 
magnificent  battalion  of  the  Cameronians,  which, 
decimated  as  it  was,  fought  on  for  several  days 
afterwards  and  even  then  refused  to  be  relieved 
till  it  had  wrought  its  last  possible  atom  of 
revenge  on  the  Germans.  At  their  right  flank 
on  the  north-eastern  edge  of  the  forest  the 
Australians  joined  the  British  screen  which  was 
fighting  to  prevent  the  German  advance  from 
Vieux  Berquin.  Here  the  2nd  Brigade  found 
on  their  flanks  some  ragged  companies,  still 
fighting  hard,  which  had  once  been  the  famous 
old  29th  Division,  their  former  associates  of 
Gallipoli.  A  gallant  rearguard  of  a  brigade  of 
Guards  (belonging  to  the  31st  Division)  came 
back  at  this  point  too. 

The  Australians'  orders  were  to  dig  in  a  line 
of  resistance  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  and  on 
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the  Strazeele  hill  and  prepare  to  fight  in  that 
line,  so  that  the  British  screen  out  in  front 
might  fall  back  through  them.  By  the  morning 
of  the  13th,  after  a  day  and  a  night  of  hard  work, 
something  like  a  line  was  appearing.  The  3rd 
and  4th  Battalions  were  in  position  on  the  left 
between  Strazeele  and  Merris  ;  then  came  the 
8th  Battalion  and  the  7th  Battalion.  This 
carried  the  line  down  to  the  forest  opposite 
Vieux  Berquin,  where  it  linked  up  with  the 
Guards  and  the  29th  Division.  The  British 
rearguards  still  out  in  front  fell  back  during  the 
day,  and  that  night  the  Australian  line  became 
the  front  line.  It  was  a  rather  weak  line.  The 
only  reserves  the  1st  Brigade  had,  for  example, 
were  two  support  companies  of  the  4th  Battalion. 
The  Cameronians  on  the  left  gave  way  a  little 
that  night,  and  the  battalion  commander  of  the 
4th  Battalion  asked  if  he  should  extend  his  line 
a  bit  to  form  a  flank.  The  Brigade  refused, 
saying  that  the  line  was  spread  out  thinly  enough 
as  it  was,  and  dispositions  were  not  to  be 
weakened  ;  the  two  support  companies  of  the 
battalion  were  being  held  ready  if  the  Huns 
should  get  through.  One  could  almost  smile 
at  such  an  answer,  were  it  not  that  these  bat- 
talions were  infantry  of  the  First  Australian 
Division.  They  had  never  flinched  in  their  lives, 
and  they  were  brimful  of  confidence  now. 

Shortly  after  dawn  on  the  14th,  the  front  line 
battalions  reported  that  Merris  and  Vieux 
Berquin  were  filling  with  Germans.  The  enemy 
had  not  much  artillery  up ;  neither  had  the 
Australians.  Each  side  was  relying  mainly  on 
machine  guns.     The  Huns  came  on  at  first  in 
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little  parties  through  the  outlying  posts  which 
the  British  screen  had  abandoned.  They  spread 
in  little  columns  of  files  through  the  farms  this 
side  of  Merris  and  up  the  railway  line  towards 
Strazeele  Station  ;  they  crept  up  the  ditches 
and  hedges  east  of  the  Vieux  Berquin  road. 
Behind  these  files  several  waves  of  the  enemy 
in  open  skirmishing  order  began  to  appear  in 
the  distance.  Behind  these  again  infantry  in 
column  marched  up  the  roads  and  farm-tracks. 
On  the  Vieux  Berquin  side  stiff  outpost  fighting 
began  by  the  Victorians  and  the  Guards,  who 
with  trench  mortars  and  machine  guns  beat 
back  every  German  effort  to  emerge  from  the 
town.  The  main  pressure,  however,  was  from 
the  Merris  side  against  Strazeele  and  Strazeele 
Station. 

Here  the  New  South  Welshmen  were  watching 
the  enemy  coming  on,  and  waiting.  The  machine- 
gunners  and  riflemen  on  the  left  had  orders  to 
hold  their  fire  until  the  Germans  were  within 
thirty  yards.  They  were  well  posted  and  the 
grey-clad  parties  made  magnificent  targets  ;  our 
men  itched  to  let  loose  against  them.  But  they 
were  told  to  wait.  When  they  fin -ally  got  the 
word  to  open  fire,  the  Germans  reeled  as  if  they 
had  struck  a  rock.  Every  rifle  and  machine  gun 
that  could  be  got  into  the  line  blazed  out  ;  they 
lashed  the  furrows  of  the  fields,  they  cut  the 
hedges  to  pieces.  None  of  the  enemy  lasted  in 
it.  Their  advancing  parties  simply  disappeared 
from  the  landscape.  The  few  field  guns  which 
had  got  up  behind  Strazeele  shot  holes  into 
Merris  and  the  outlying  farms  where  the  Huns 
were   trying   to   mass  ;    and  if  there   had  been 
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dozens  of  batteries  there  would  have  been  plenty 
of  targets  for  all  of  them.  The  machine  guns  at 
the  station  fired  straight  down  the  railway  into 
files  of  Huns  walking  up  the  southern  side  of  it. 
Against  this  furious  reception  the  morning 
attack  entirely  crumpled  up.  Isolated  parties 
of  Germans  tried  here  and  there  to  make  head- 
way, as  their  method  is,  but  the  people  behind 
realised  that  they  had  butted  into  something 
solider  than  tired  rearguards.  They  collected 
their  strength  for  a  full-dress  attack  and  tried 
again  about  2  o'clock  and  on  a  broader  front. 
From  Vieux  Berquin  right  round  to  Bailleul  they 
came  forward  in  thick  bodies,  rushing  from  farm 
to  farm  and  ditch  to  ditch  across  the  fields,  and 
at  every  rush  the  machine  guns  and  rifles  cut 
into  them.  North  of  Ballieul  they  could  not 
advance  an  inch  ;  opposite  Vieux  Berquin  the 
8th  Battalion  shot  them  down  in  bunches,  and 
the  Germans  only  seized  two  of  our  posts  here 
after  every  man  in  them  had  been  knocked  out. 
A  counter-attack  recovered  them  and  reported 
400  dead  Germans  in  their  vicinity.  Near  Merris 
at  the  height  of  the  attack  the  Huns  pressed 
with  sheer  weight  of  numbers  and  neglect  of 
losses  into  a  farm  which  made  an  awkward  bite 
in  the  position  of  a  company  of  the  3rd  Battalion. 
The  company  commander  consulted  his  platoon 
officers  and  decided  to  counter-attack  the  farm 
at  once.  It  was  a  moment  in  the  fight  such  as 
often  comes,  when  a  bold  stroke  turns  the  balance. 
The  farm  was  a  hundred  yards  away,  and  a  young 
Sydney  platoon  officer  led  fifty  men  straight  at 
it  in  extended  line.  At  the  edge  of  the  farmyard 
they  came  upon  about  fifty  surprised  Huns  and 
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fired  into  them  at  fifteen  yards'  range.  The 
Huns  became  demoralised  and  bunched  at  the 
gate  of  the  yard,  and  here  at  forty  yards'  range 
the  Australians  shot  down  all  except  ten,  who 
managed  to  get  away.  Inside  the  house  were 
another  thirty  Germans,  and  a  platoon  post  of 
ours  on  the  flank  shot  every  man  of  these  as  they 
attempted  to  flee.  The  advance  of  the  little 
party  of  Australians  on  this  farm  appeared  to 
upset  the  whole  German  line  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  the  Huns  pushing  forward  in  the  fields 
on  each  flank  wavered  and  ran  back,  and  shortly 
after  3  o'clock  this  assault  too  had  been  smashed. 

It  was  during  this  attack  too  that  a  subaltern 
in  another  New  South  Wales  battalion  (the  4th) 
did  one  of  those  mad,  brilliant  things  which  in 
the  heat  of  action  lift  men's  hearts  out  of  all 
sense  of  death  and  superior  numbers.  At  a 
moment  when  the  German  attack  was  pressing 
close  he  produced  a  tin  whistle,  mounted  the 
parapet,  and  played  in  shrill  strains,  '  Australia 
will  be  there.'  The  machine  gunners  near  by 
laughed  at  the  sight  of  him — he  awoke  memories 
of  many  a  comic  turn  at  concert  parties — and 
they  cheered  like  mad  as  the  tune  died  away  in 
the  noise  of  their  emptying  gun-belts.  Having 
finished  that  tune,  he  wiped  his  whistle  and 
told  them  he  would  play  something  to  line  the 
Huns  up  thicker  and  make  a  better  target.  So 
he  began  to  whistle  '  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein,' 
whereupon  it  is  said  the  annoyed  Huns  concen- 
trated machine  gun  fire  in  his  direction  and  he 
was  forced  to  abandon  his  effort,  for  they  were 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  away. 

In  the  evening  the  German  attacks  revived 
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but    died    away    under    our    artillery    fire,    and 
Strazeele    and   its   railway   station   were   finally 
ours.     Only  some  days  afterwards  was  it  dis- 
covered from  prisoners  that  the  infantry  force 
sent  against  the  Australians  that  day  amounted 
to  three  German  divisions.    They  did  not  make 
a  foot  of  ground  and  their  losses  were  very  heavy 
— how  heavy  it  is  only  possible  to  guess.     One 
company  alone  on  the  1st  Brigade  front  estimated 
that  there  were  500  German  dead  on  the  field 
in  front  of  them.     For  the  rest,  the  Germans' 
acceptance  of  the  defeat  told  its  own  story  ;    as 
at  Dernancourt,  they  never  attacked  here  again. 
The  front  shifted  a  little  northwards  a  few 
days  later.     The  2nd  Brigade  came  out  on  the 
night  of  April   I9th-20th  and  relieved  the    1st 
Brigade  three  nights  later  in  the  adjoining  sector. 
The    3rd   Brigade,   which  had   come   up   in   the 
meantime,  took  over  a  new  sector  northwards 
again    which    brought    them     around    Meteren. 
On  the  night  of  April  23rd  the  12th  Battalion 
attempted  to  take  Meteren,  but  the  place  was 
too    strongly    fortified    by    machine    guns,    and 
thereafter  the  Australians  surrounded  it  north 
and  west,  and  drenched   it  with  gas-shell   and 
thermite  periodically  for  its  proper  punishment. 
There  is  an  incident  concerning  the  German 
seizure  of  Meteren  which  should  be  preserved. 
When  the  first  of  the  Australians  marched  from 
Flanders  for  the  south  in  March,  they  left  much 
of  their  kit  in  Hazebrouck,  Meteren,  and  Mer- 
ville.    The  12th  Machine  Gun  Company,  attached 
to   the    1 2th    Brigade,    had    stored   its    kits    in 
Meteren.     Just  after  the  Brigade  had  come  out 
of  the  line  from  the  Dernancourt  battle,  it  heard 
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with  great  wrath  of  the  German  advance  on  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bailleul.     The  Machine  Gun 
Company  determined  to  save  its  personal  belong- 
ings if  it   could,   and  concerted  a  secret  plan. 
A  subaltern,  asking  no  permission,  led  off  a  few 
men  and  a  couple  of  machine  gun  limbers  on  a 
trek  back  to  Flanders.     They  reached  the  out- 
skirts of  Meteren  after  a  four  days'  journey  ; 
the  town  was  on  lire  in  many  places,  and  the 
Germans  not  500  yards  away.    Nevertheless  the 
Australian  party  dashed  in  and  arrived  just  in 
time.     The  house  that  held  their  kits  was  burn- 
ing, but  they  recovered  most  of  them,  trotted 
out  again,   and  trekked  back  south  contented. 
I  was  privileged,  by  chance,  to  hear  what  the 
Brigadier   subsequently   said   to   that   subaltern 
shortly  after  his  return.     The  subaltern  appa- 
rently was  not  aware  that  his  exploit  was  known 
beyond  the  company.    The  Brigadier  at  a  chance 
meeting  with  him  greeted  him  with — '  Well,  not 
been   arrested   yet  ?  '      '  No,    sir,'   returned   the 
other,  compromising  himself  headfirst.     c  Things 
like  what  you've  done,'  pursued  the  Brigadier, 
c  cannot  be  kept  dark  for  long,  you  know.     I 
have  always  found  that  if  there  is  any  shady 
business  on,  machine  gunners  are  in  it.'    (Intense 
dismay  on  the  subaltern's  face.)     *  Most  people 
come  out  of  action  with  some  deficiency  of  gear 
and   so  forth — not  so  machine  gunners.     They 
seem  to  prefer  to  do  things  of  the  unauthorised 
sort  and  in  unauthorised  fashion.'     (A  pause.) 
'  And  the  end  generally  justifies  the  means.     I 
hope  it  will   always   be   so.'     (Subaltern's   face 
expands  in  beaming  smile.) 
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The  German  offensive  in  the  north  called  into 
the  breach  two  other  small  fighting  units,  which, 
fighting  among  British  troops  and  apart  from  the 
First  Division,  carried  on  in  the  same  fashion 
the  high  reputation  of  the  Australian  soldier. 
When  the  assault  came  on  the  Lys  flats,  the 
1 2th  Mobile  Brigade  of  Australian  Field  Artillery 
— one  of  the  smartest  gunner  brigades  in  the 
force  and  perhaps  on  the  whole  front — was  in 
action  on  the  Yimy  Ridge.  They  were  ordered 
to  limber-up  at  once  and  go  north  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  51st  Division  above  Bethune  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  German  bulge.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  day  of  the  battle  they  arrived  on 
the  scene  where  the  Division  was  retiring,  ex- 
tended over  an  enormous  front,  its  line  so  thin 
that  the  gallant  Scots  were  described  as  footsore 
from  walking  about  from  flank  to  flank  to  keep 
touch  with  each  other.  The  Artillery  Commander 
of  the  Division  told  the  Australians  that  the  posi- 
tion he  had  intended  for  them  had  already  gone, 
and  he  wanted  them  to  come  into  action  on  the 
now  threatened  left  flank,  north  of  Robecque.  The 
brigade  trotted  through  the  streets  of  Robecque 
under  fire  and  up  the  road  running  north,  and 
there  a  couple  of  miles  up  they  dropped  their 
trails  in  a  position  already  under  fire.  They 
held  the  position  for  two  days,  hardly  knowing 
from  one  minute  to  another  whether  there  was 
a  British  infantry  line  in  front  of  them  or  not. 
Several  officers  of  the  Brigade  temporarily  led 
the  hard-pressed  infantry  when  all  their  own 
officers  had  gone  ;  one  gunner  captain  had  for 
a  short  time  command  of  a  decimated  battalion 
of  the  Black  Watch.    At  aboi  t  6  o'clock  on  the 
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morning  of  the  fourth  day  of  the  battle — just 
about  the  time  the  First  Division,  away  over 
the  other  side  of  the  battlefield,  was  settling 
into  action — the  Colonel  commanding  the  brigade, 
whose  headquarters  was  forward  of  the  guns, 
looked  out  to  see  his  horseholder,  with  the  reins 
of  two  horses  over  his  arm,  firing  a  rifle  through 
the  hedge  beside  the  house  at  Germans  advancing 
500  yards  away.  After  a  few  shots  the  orderly 
put  up  his  rifle  and  said  that  if  the  Colonel  was 
not  going  to  leave  the  place,  he  would  rather 
be  captured  holding  the  horses  than  firing  at 
the  enemy.  The  brigade  headquarters  party 
finally  rode  out  of  one  end  of  the  garden  as  the 
Huns  entered  at  the  other. 

Meanwhile  the  batteries  and  the  wagon-lines 
just  in  rear  were  already  under  machine  gun 
fire,  and  it  was  time  to  get  away.  The  teams 
received  the  order  to  go  up  and  pull  out  the 
guns,  and  from  the  time  the  order  was  given  to 
the  time  they  had  every  gun  limbered-up  at  the 
battery  position  was  just  six  minutes.  It  was 
a  ticklish  situation,  for  there  were  marshes  in 
rear  and  the  guns  were  150  yards  behind  the 
only  road  they  could  take.  They  had  to  advance 
that  distance  towards  the  Germans  in  order  to 
escape,  and  the  Germans  were  within  close  rifle 
range.  A  few  gunners  went  out  with  rifles  and 
Lewis  guns  to  hold  off  a  possible  rush  ;  seven 
men  of  the  Warwickshire  Regiment  near  by 
joined  them  ;  and  this  party  made  a  little  line 
of  their  own  while  the  guns  were  saved.  The 
whole  brigade  galloped  on  to  the  road  in  line, 
wheeled  left  in  column,  and  so  out.  A  few  horses 
dropped  under  rifle  fire  as  they  went,  but  every 
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team  and  wagon  got  out  and  came  into  action 
again  in  rear.  The  nth  Corps  Commander  sent  a 
special  letter  of  thanks  to  the  brigade  for  its 
splendid  services  in  this  action,  and  concluded 
his  eulogv  with  the  words — c  I  do  not  say  this 
because  you  are  Australians,  but  because  you 
are  one  of  the  finest  brigades  I  have  ever  had  the 
honour  to  command.' 

The  other  isolated  action  was  the  fight  of  great 
skill  and  resolution  put  up  by  the  4th  Australian 
Light  Horse — one  of  the  Australian  Mounted 
bodies  which  is  not  in  Palestine.  It  was  then 
still  attached  to  the  old  Second  Anzac  Corps. 
It  consisted  of  Australian  troopers  and  New 
Zealand  mounted  rifles,  and  there  were  attached 
to  it  a  company  of  New  Zealand  cyclists  and  a 
couple  of  motor  machine  gun  batteries.  The 
Germans,  thrown  back  at  Strazeele  and  Meteren 
on  April  14th,  drove  their  efforts  farther  north 
towards  Kemmel,  and  on  April  16th  the  Light 
Horse  went  up  as  infantry  to  hold  Kemmel  Hill. 
The  Germans  were  then  on  the  lower  slope  called 
Little  Kemmel,  were  in  Dranoutre.  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  pressing  towards  Locre  (behind  it  on 
the  western  side),  and  were  making  down  the 
nearer  slope  of  Wytschaete  Ridge  and  north-east 
of  it.  Kemmel  was  therefore  pressed  on  most 
of  three  sides,  and  the  Light  Horse  say  that  the 
bombardment  of  the  hill  from  April  17th  to  19th 
was  the  fiercest  fire  they  had  ever  imagined. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  Colonials  was 
practically  given  charge  of  the  defence  of  Kemmel, 
and  he  brigaded  with  his  dismounted  troopers 
and  cyclists  a  few  British  infantrymen  who  had 
lost  all  their  officers.    The  Australians  expressed 
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high  praise  of  these  British  soldiers  whom  they 
found  weary,  hungry,  and  lost  in  the  maze  of 
the  battle,  but  still  fighting  on.  The  Tommies 
acquired  such  affection  for  the  Light  Horse  men 
from  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  many  critical 
days  which  they  surmounted  together  that,  when 
later  the  time  came  for  them  to  leave  and  rejoin 
their  own  organisation,  many  of  them  broke 
down  in  tears.  There  was  fierce  fighting  about 
the  hill,  and  at  one  place  the  Australians  tell  of 
some  English  gunners,  who,  beaten  back  from 
their  guns,  retired,  organised  their  own  counter- 
attack with  rifles  and  bayonets,  and  retook  the 
whole  battery. 

A  French  cavalry  division  came  up  and 
relieved  the  Colonials  on  April  19th  and  the 
Light  Horse  went  back  as  reserve  behind  Locre. 
But  not  for  long.  On  the  25th  the  battle  broke 
out  anew  at  Kemmel  and  to  the  north.  The 
Germans  captured  the  hill,  and,  with  the  British 
line  on  the  flats  to  the  north  hard  pressed,  the 
Light  Horse  rode  up  again  the  same  day  towards 
Vormezeele  and  Vierstraat.  The  British  here 
were  the  remnants  of  the  unlucky  19th  Division, 
which,  after  fighting  heroically  in  the  previous 
month  at  St.  Quentin,  had  been  sent  into  the 
Wytschaete  sector  to  rest,  and  there  had  met  the 
second  German  onslaught.  It  still  doggedly  held 
on  near  Vierstraat  with  a  few  sorely-diminished 
battalions  ;  and  these  were  unfeignedly  glad  to 
see  the  little  body  of  Colonial  troopers  riding 
up  that  afternoon.  The  Light  Horse,  or  one 
part  of  them,  actually  rode  their  horses  up  in 
column  to  the  famous  Hallebast  Corner  (com- 
monly called  by  a  similar-sounding  name  which 
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fits  it  better),  though  there  was  not  a  living 
thing  or  a  stick  or  shelter  about  the  locality, 
and  the  enemy  bombardment  had  made  it  a 
desert.  The  infantry  were  astonished  to  see 
such  a  daring  approach  within  machine  gun 
range  of  the  Huns. 

The  Colonials  dug  in  beyond  Hallebast  in 
front  of  Ridgewood  and  Scottish  Wood,  two 
famous  little  thickets  in  this  forty-months-old 
battlefield.  The  cyclists  were  on  the  right,  the 
Light  Horse  in  the  centre,  and  a  Scottish  bat- 
talion of  the  9th  Division  on  the  left.  The 
South  Africans  of  the  same  Division  were  in 
immediate  support.  The  9th  Division  too 
had  fought  in  the  St.  Quentin  retreat  and  then 
met  the  northern  storm  alongside  the  19th 
Division.  Next  afternoon  (April  26th)  the  Huns 
delivered  a  massed  attack  with  infantry  in  full 
marching  order  against  this  mixed  line.  For  an 
hour  and  a  half  they  tried  to  force  a  passage, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  the  artillery 
was  cutting  them  to  pieces,  and  the  Colonials 
were  blazing  into  them  with  a  great  row  of 
machine  guns — their  own  guns,  guns  salved, 
captured,  accumulated  wherever  and  however 
possible.  Many  little  mixed  groups  of  Colonials 
and  British  fought  together  in  fierce  knots  of 
men,  pumping  bullets  for  dear  life  into  the  torn 
and  shattered  groups  of  the  attackers,  with  the 
dust  and  smoke  hiding  everything  except  at 
close  range. 

The  Germans  abandoned  the  assault  after 
suffering  great  losses,  and  the  victors  captured 
more  machine  guns  to  add  to  their  array  on  the 
parapets.    Two  days  later  (April  28th)  the  enemy 
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made  another  effort  about  the  same  place.  The 
new  assault  was  by  a  German  division  which 
had  just  come  from  Russia  and  knew  nothing 
about  the  ground.  The  British  and  Colonials 
saw  the  Huns  assembling  in  little  groups  in  the 
mist  that  morning,  moving  closer  and  closer  to 
our  line,  evidently  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
locality  of  our  position.  The  defenders  delibe- 
rately loaded  and  laid  ready  every  firearm  they 
had  on  the  parapet — machine  guns,  Lewis  guns, 
rifles — and  allowed  the  Germans  to  stumble  on 
to  deadly  close  range.  When  the  blaze  of  fire 
finally  opened,  the  shock  shattered  the  Germans 
in  a  few  minutes.  It  so  demoralised  and  scat- 
tered them  that  they  could  hardly  be  said  to 
have  attacked  at  all. 


X.— THE   SECOND  BATTLE    OF  VILLERS 
BRETONNEUX 

The  fearless  daring  which  is  a  strong  charac- 
teristic in  the  average  Australian  always  trans- 
lated itself  into  Australian  military  orders  and 
operations  ;  and  doubtless  there  will  in  after 
years  be  many  hot-contested  arguments  among 
the  diggers  on  what  was  the  most  daring  thing 
Australian  troops  did  in  the  War.  Then  the 
Anzac  Beach  survivors  will  speak  up,  and  the 
men  of  the  Second  Division  who  lately  took 
Mont  St.  Quentin,  and  there  will  be  some  stories 
of  the  earlier  Somme  campaign  and  the  first 
German  retreat.  But  if  any  of  the  13th  and 
15th  Infantry  Brigades  are  near  the  argument — 
particularly  the  13th — a  voice  will  surely  utter 
a  memory  of  the  night  attack  wThich  recaptured 
Villers  Bretonneux.  Great  is  the  Australian's 
fighting  quality  and  undeterred  by  any  odds  in 
battle  when  his  blood  is  hot  ;  but  here  there 
was  far  higher,  steadier  courage  required — the 
courage  to  envisage  a  scheme  which  most 
generals  would  call  foredoomed  and  impossible, 
to  steer  straight  for  the  determined  end,  with 
every  chance  apparently  adverse,  because  there 
was  nothing  else  to  be  done. 

The  Australian  line  had  been  shortened  soon 
after  the  Hangard  battle.  The  Australian  Corps 
front  had  till  then  been  an  abnormally  long  one, 
but  the  policy  had  reckoned  with  the  presence 
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of  the  First  Division  (making  five  divisions  to 
the    Corps).      Then    that    division    went    north. 
Besides    that    loss,  the    Australians    had    borne 
a  lot    of   heavy   fighting,  and   three    battalions 
were  already  about    to    be    broken    up    because 
reinforcements  in  sight  were  insufficient.     The 
Australian  front  about  the  middle  of  April  was, 
therefore,  shortened,  and   ran   from   the   Albert 
Road  to  a  point  on  Hill  104  about  a  mile  north- 
east of  Villers  Bretonneux,  opposite  Vaire  Wood. 
From  north  to  south  there  were  in  line  three 
Australian    divisions — the    Second,    Third,    and 
Fifth, — then   came  the   British  8th  Division  in 
front  of  Villers,  next   them  the    58th  Division, 
then    the    French    at    Hangard.      The    Fourth 
Division — less   the   4th   Brigade — was  in   Corps 
Reserve.     (The  4th  Brigade,  relieved  at  Hebu- 
terne,  returned  to  its  division  on  April  26th.) 

Early  in  the  morning  of  April  24th,  the  Germans 
delivered  a  heavy   attack  with  three  divisions, 
using   tanks   for   the   first   time,   on   the   hard- 
strained  British  divisions  before  Villers  Breton- 
neux and  Cachy.    They  captured  Villers  and  the 
crest  of  Hill  104  just  north  of  it,  they  penetrated 
the  Bois  d'Aquenne  between  Villers  and  Cachy, 
and  Cachy  came  perilously  near  into  the  front 
line.     The  Bois  d'Aquenne  is  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  big  Bois  l'Abbe,  west  of  Villers.    The 
German  bite  was  about  2,000  yards  deep  on  a 
wide  front,  but  the  most  dangerous  part  of  it 
was   the   capture   of  Villers   and  its  hill  which 
looks  straight  into  Amiens.    The  attack  entirely 
missed  the  Australian  right,  held  by  the   14th 
(N.  S.  Wales)  Brigade  ;  but,  though  not  attacked, 
the  Brigade  felt  immediately  the  retirement  of 
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the  British,  and  threw  out  a  flank  guard  at  a 
sharp  angle  in  order  to  hold  its  ground.  The 
battalion  which  did  this,  the  54th  Battalion, 
and  the  company  commander  immediately  re- 
sponsible, deserve  to  be  remembered  for  a  gallant 
manoeuvre  which  undoubtedly  held  up  the 
Germans  from  pursuing  their  advantage  north- 
wards that  day. 

The  only  Australian  reserves  south  of  the 
Somme  were  the  15th  (Victorian)  Brigade,  which 
was  in  reserve  on  its  own  divisional  front.  The 
Fourth  Division,  besides  being  Australian  Corps 
Reserve,  was  Fourth  Army  Reserve  ;  and  a 
speedily  assembled  conference  at  the  8th  Divi- 
sional Headquarters,  attended  by  the  com- 
manders of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Divisions,  drew 
up  a  plan  to  counter-attack  that  night  with  the 
13th  Brigade  (Fourth  Division)  and  the  15th 
Brigade  (Fifth  Division).  The  13th  Brigade  was 
to  attack  through  Cachy,  the  15th  straight  up 
Hill  104,  north  of  Villers.  Each  attack  was  to 
steer  straight  past  Villers  and  link  up  east  of  it, 
leaving  the  town  to  be  mopped  up  by  English 
battalions.  The  57th  (Victorian)  Battalion  was 
also  detailed  to  assist  in  the  mopping-up.  The 
attack  was  to  take  place  at  10  p.m.,  without 
artillery  preparation.  The  British  line  on  the 
right  was  to  go  forward  with  the  13th  Brigade. 

It  was  a  stiff  job.  The  Germans  had  had  at 
least  twelve  hours  to  organise  a  defence  of 
Villers-Bretonneux  ;  the  place  would  be  thick 
with  machine  guns  ;  the  woods  on  one  side  of 
it  could  not  be  used  owing  to  heavy  mustard 
gas  bombardment  which  accompanied  the  Ger- 
man  attack.     Moreover   neither   Brigade   knew 
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the  ground  it  had  to  attack  over,  and  the  time 
for  reconnaissance  that  afternoon  was  very 
short.  The  plan  was  to  send  troops  in  the  dark 
to  assault  over  a  couple  of  miles  into  unknown 
country,  and  to  ignore  certain  heavy  flanking 
fire  from  machine  guns  over  the  whole  distance. 
But  the  very  daring  of  the  attack,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  night  for  its  delivery,  raised  the  hearts 
of  the  men  to  the  occasion.  It  was  the  deliberate 
election  of  circumstances  which  could  admit  of 
no  half-success,  but  must  win  absolutely  or  as 
absolutely  fail.  The  Australians  accepted  the 
German  challenge  and  raised  the  stakes.  They 
challenged  the  enemy  in  turn  to  meet  them  in 
the  dark,  hand-to-hand,  a  supreme  test  of  moral. 
They  threw  themselves  into  the  danger  with 
elation,  though  the  chances  were  that  half  a 
dozen  splendid  battalions  would  be  lost  that 
night.  They  won,  and,  winning,  they  proclaimed 
themselves  the  equals  of  the  finest  troops  who 
have  ever  fought  in  our  history. 

They  were  men  who  had  held  fast  at  Dernan- 
court.  They  were  men  who  had  raided  the 
Germans  night  after  night  in  the  old  positions 
beyond  the  ridge  at  Messines,  and  thrashed  them 
again  and  again.  Moreover,  every  man  of  them 
knew  in  his  heart  that  the  morrow  of  that  night 
would  be  Anzac  Day,  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
when  their  comrades  in  another  desperate  adven- 
ture made  the  name  of  Australia  famous  through- 
out the  world. 

There  is  no  praise  too  high  for  the  work  of  the 
13th  Brigade  that  night.  They  had  to  march 
most  of  the  day  to  get  into  position.  The  order 
of  attack  was  the  52nd  (Queensland)  Battalion 
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on  the  right,  the  51st  (West  Australian)  Battalion 
on  the  left,  and  the  50th  (South  Australian) 
Battalion  following  them  up  in  support.  The 
49th  (Queenslanders)  were  held  in  reserve.  The 
51st  were  late  in  arriving,  and  the  attack  started 
ten  minutes  late.  The  inevitable  happened 
immediately.  German  machine  guns,  pretty 
thick  in  the  Bois  d'Aquenne,  cut  severely  into 
the  flanks  of  the  West  Australians  particularly, 
and  throughout  their  whole  advance  this  fire 
never  stopped.  They  had  not  only  to  sustain 
unheeding  a  galling  fire  in  flank  ;  they  had  also 
to  advance  into  similar  fire  ahead  and  on  to 
field  guns  firing  at  close  range  from  the  Monu- 
ment Wood.  They  had  some  of  our  own  uncut 
wire  to  cross  in  the  face  of  all  this — wire  which 
ran  obliquely  across  their  front,  tending  to  lead 
them  astrav  in  the  dark. 

But  they  fulfilled  their  orders  almost  to  the 
last  letter.  They  drove  through  the  new  German 
line  like  cheese  and  to  just  short  of  the  desired 
position,  which  was  meant  to  include  Monu- 
ment Wood.  This  last  part  of  the  plan  broke 
down  through  no  fault  of  these  gallant  men. 
Some  of  the  51st  and  52nd  did  actually  reach 
the  Monument,  but  found  they  were  getting 
machine  gun  fire  from  three  sides  at  once.  The 
British  brigade  on  the  right  was  hung  up  short 
of  the  objective  by  difficulties  ;  the  15th  Brigade 
on  the  left  had  not  yet  effected  a  junction  ;  the 
Huns  were  still  firing  from  Bois  d'Aquenne  and 
Villers  in  the  rear  of  these  advanced  Australian 
battalions.  A  battalion  of  the  Northampton- 
shire Regiment  had  been  detailed  to  clear  up 
Villers   town,   but   its   commanding   officer   and 
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adjutant  were  both  killed  at  the  outset  of  the 
attack,  and  the  work  there  was  much  delayed. 
The  15th  Brigade,  which  had  three  miles  of 
uncertain  country  to  advance  through  in  the 
dark,  lost  its  way  in  the  evening  and  did  not 
begin  to  advance  till  an  hour  after  the  13th 
Brigade  started  ;  and  the  57th  Battalion  began 
the  almost  untouched  work  of  clearing  Villers 
about  6  a.m.  In  these  circumstances  the  West 
Australians  and  Queenslanders  of  the  13th 
Brigade  were  obliged  to  give  up  hope  of  taking 
the  Monument,  and  they  retired  on  the  soth 
Battalion,  which  was  digging  in  about  the  road 
from  Villers  Bretonneux  to  Hangard,  due  south 
of  the  town.  About  this  time  three  tanks 
crawled  into  Bois  d'Aquenne  and  finally  squashed 
the  Huns  there. 

There  was  an  incident  a  little  before  dawn 
which  might  have  shaken  less  resolute  troops. 
A  German  officer  was  brought  into  the  head- 
quarters of  the  52nd  Battalion  under  a  flag  of 
truce,  to  summon  the  13th  Brigade  to  surrender. 
This  Hun  officer  declared  that  the  Australians 
had  fought  well  but  were  surrounded  by  the  4th 
Prussian  Guard  Division,  and  offered  them  the 
alternative  of  laying  down  their  arms  or  being 
overwhelmed.  While  the  officer  was  there, 
another  German  was  similarly  brought  in  with 
a  written  message  to  the  same  effect.  The  52nd 
colonel  sent  these  emissaries,  violently  protesting, 
under  escort  back  to  Brigade  Headquarters  to 
discuss  the  matter  there,  and  went  on  digging  in 
where  he  was.  It  was  unquestionably  a  piece 
of  pure  bluff. 

Meanwhile  the  northern  attacking  party  was 
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coming  to  their  help.  The  Commander  of  the 
15th  Brigade  is  of  big  burly  build,  with  immense 
jaw  ;  his  large  forehead  is  exaggerated  by  bald- 
ness at  the  temples,  and  a  tuft  of  iron  grey  hair 
stands  up  in  the  middle  of  his  head  above  the 
forehead — stands  up  permanently  on  end  with 
sheer  energy.  He  is  the  living  figure  of  one  of 
those  woodcuts  of  the  great  old  British  admirals 
of  the  age  of  Hawke  and  Rodney.  His  every 
utterance,  if  it  be  but  to  ask  the  day  of  the  week, 
he  gives  out  with  a  lift  of  the  chin  like  a  challenge. 
The  stoutest  chairs  creak  under  his  weight. 
When  he  claps  his  hands  the  sound  is  as  of  the 
foresail  of  a  great  ship  as  she  luffs  up  into  the 
wind.  His  heart  is  as  big  as  the  heart  of  an  ox 
and  as  fresh  as  a  schoolboy's.  He  has  led  his 
brigade  into  every  fight  he  could  find.  He 
thrives  on  the  war.  He  dreams  Homeric  battles, 
it  is  said,  every  night  of  his  life. 

They  say  that  during  the  winter  in  the  line 
at  Flers,  as  he  walked  along  some  particularly 
badly  shelled  duckboards,  he  used  to  stay  to 
break  the  ice  on  some  of  the  older  shell  holes  by 
jumping  on  it,  laughing  like  a  schoolboy  when  he 
went  through  the  ice  up  to  his  knees  in  his  great 
thigh  boots.  One  day  while  engaged  in  this 
pastime  he  said  to  the  orderly  officer  with  him — 
'  Don't  you  think  it  funny  we  should  be  doing 
this  when  any  minute  a  shell  might  come  along 
and  blow  us  to  pieces  ? ' — *  No,  sir,'  said  the  officer 
ruefully,  t  I  don't.'  '  Don't  you  ?  I  find  it 
distinctly  amusing.'  And  with  a  laugh  he  leapt 
on  to  some  more  ice. 

His  men  have  the  greatest  affection  for  him. 
They  would  probably  like  him  just  as  much  at 
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times  if  he  enjoyed  a  battle  less.  But  the  valiant 
bigness  of  the  man  takes  their  fancy,  and  they 
know  they  would  never  fail  in  a  fight  for  lack  of 
stoutness  in  him.  Whenever  his  brigade  comes 
into  action  against  the  Germans  it  goes  for  them, 
as  if  in  some  resentment,  caught  from  the  spirit 
of  its  commander,  that  Germans  should  dare  to 
stand  in  its  way.  He  directed  the  northern 
attack  on  Villers  Bretonneux  with  several  yards 
of  flannel  shirting  wrapped  around  his  neck,  for 
the  mustard  gas  had  given  him  a  sore  throat. 
Wherewith  he  looked  more  like  the  great  Lord 
Hawke  than  ever. 

The  approach  to  Villers  Bretonneux  on  the 
north-west  lies  up  a  valley  which  rises  (fairly 
broadly  at  first)  between  two  spurs,  each  facing 
west,  of  the  spreading  top  of  Hill  104.  The 
copse  on  the  north  of  Villers,  looking  down  on 
this  valley  and  all  the  flats  below,  is  as  high  as 
any  of  the  ground  about  there,  and  was  calculated 
to  be  full  of  machine  guns.  There  were  guns 
there,  but  not  so  many  as  there  might  have  been. 
The  Germans  have  in  twelve  hours  made  formid- 
able field  fortresses  of  less  favourable  positions 
than  the  ground  they  had  won  here.  They  must 
have  reckoned  on  a  counter-attack.  Perhaps 
they  expected  it  on  the  south  only.  Perhaps 
they  thought  it  would  not  come  till  dawn  and 
calculated  on  having  all  night  to  perfect  their 
defences.  Machine  guns  on  the  north  side  of 
the  town  ought  to  have  shot  holes  into  thousands 
of  men  coming  up  that  unsheltered  hillside. 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  country  interfered 
with  the  Victorians  much  as  it  did  with  the  13th 
Brigade  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.     Even  in 
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known  country  darkness  makes  the  keeping  of 
direction  hard  enough  for  a  long  line  of  men, 
moving  under  the  excitement  of  a  fight  ahead, 
amid  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  flares  of  rockets, 
the  uncertainty  of  even  near  landmarks.  There 
were  no  landmarks  at  all  in  front  of  the  Victorians 
except  the  contouring  of  the  ground  by  which 
they  knew  the  valley  when  they  came  to  it.  In 
the  event  the  thing  they  steered  by,  steering 
to  keep  their  right  shoulders  to  it,  was  a  house 
on  fire  in  Villers.  Even  so,  at  the  top  of  the 
valley,  the  whole  line  had  become  much  bunched 
towards  the  right  and  twenty  minutes  was  spent 
in  straightening  it  out. 

The  15th  Brigade  attack  was  with  the  60th 
Battalion  on  the  left  and  the  59th  on  the  right 
(nearest  to  Villers),  with  the  57th  coming  up  in 
support  to  fling  back  a  right  flank  and  later,  as 
required,  to  mop  up  the  Hun  garrison  left  in  the 
town.  The  attacking  line,  for  safety's  sake, 
drew  up  well  within  what  was  known  to  be  our 
own  country,  and  till  midnight  its  efforts  were 
concentrated  less  on  fighting  the  enemy  than  on 
keeping  direction.  The  German  machine  guns 
on  the  north  of  Villers  barraged  the  valley 
approach,  but  this  did  not  touch  the  59th,  who 
were  saved  by  the  sloping  ground.  The  bullets 
went  over  their  heads  on  to  the  sides  of  the  spur 
opposite  and  here  the  60th  suffered  a  few  casual- 
ties. The  effort  to  avoid  this  machine  gun  fire 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  bunching  up  of 
the  60th  towards  the  right  by  the  time  the 
Australians  got  to  the  top  of  the  valley.  There 
was  practically  no  opposition  till  this  point. 
Suddenly,    in    the    temporary    confusion,    the 
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leading  company  of  the  59th  was  challenged  in 
English  from  ahead — the  half-moonlight  made 
all  forms  uncertain  more  than  thirty  yards  away. 
The  challenge  would  have  deceived  them,  but 
their  ears  caught  a  snatch  of  German  from  the 
left  flank.  The  leading  Australians  were  at  an 
old  British  support  trench,  and  they  flung  them- 
selves into  it  and  opened  fire.  The  Huns  on 
the  left,  who  had  betrayed  themselves,  were 
bayoneted.  There  was  a  line  of  our  wire  in 
front  and  the  Germans  were  digging  in  on  the 
other  side  of  it. 

The  night  now  woke  up  with  noise  on  this  side 
too — there  was  already  heavy  fire  on  the  south. 
The  German  flares  soared  up  in  every  colour. 
Their  guns  answered  the  signals  with  salvos 
which  went  well  over  the  Victorians'  heads  and 
down  the  valley.  Machine-gun  fire  was  equally 
high.  The  leading  company  of  the  59th  located 
its  position  exactly  by  an  old  trench  signboard, 
luckily  found  there  at  their  feet,  and  sent  back 
guides  to  the  60th  behind  them.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  the  whole  line  of  two  battalions  was 
formed  up  there  in  the  darkness  in  the  proper 
and  designed  order.  They  had  the  best  part  of 
another  mile  to  advance,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
were  arrayed,  on  they  went.  They  hurled  them- 
selves on  the  wire  and  the  Germans  beyond. 
They  had  been  silent  so  far  ;  there  now  started 
pandemonium.  Yelling,  cheering,  shouting,  the 
line  swarmed  over  the  hilltop  and  three  rows  of 
wire,  leaving  the  town  behind  on  the  right,  and 
the  57th  strung  out  in  that  direction  to  guard  the 
flank.  The  Germans  ran  in  terror  ;  there  was 
noise  enough  for  a  whole  army  behind  them.     A 
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few  were  shot  by  the  Australians,  firing  without 
aim  from  the  hips;  mostly  they  were  bayoneted. 
The  Australians  reached  the  road  beyond  the 
town,  the  limit  of  their  advance,  and,  when  not 
permitted  to  go  on  farther,  they  strolled  about 
in  bunches  smoking  cigarettes. 

The  Hun  losses  were  pretty  severe,  and  the 
northern  attack,  coming  after  their  attention  had 
been  thoroughly  engaged  on  the  south,  com- 
pletely surprised  them.  The  victory  of  the  15th 
Brigade  therefore  was  easier  and  cheaper  than 
that  of  the  13th.  There  was  one  act  of  German 
treachery  on  the  hill.  A  German  officer  and  a 
number  of  men  with  him  had  surrendered  and 
the  party  was  being  escorted  back  by  an  Austra- 
lian sergeant  and  a  couple  of  men.  In  the  dark 
the  German  officer  had  managed  somehow  to 
retain  his  revolver  ;  and  while  on  the  march 
back,  he  suddenly  shot  the  sergeant,  walking 
beside  him,  through  the  body.  The  Australian 
escort  turned  and  rent  the  lot  of  them,  and  every 
man  dashed  his  bayonet  into  that  German  officer's 
body  before  he  returned  to  the  battalion. 

At  dawn  the  60th  was  linked  up  with  the  14th 
Brigade  flank  north-east  of  Villers,  and  the  59th 
carried  on  the  line  to  the  main  road  just  east  of 
the  town  behind  some  hangars  of  an  old  British 
aerodrome.  The  57th  Battalion,  facing  south 
behind  them,  finding  that  Villers  was  still  full  of 
Germans,  joined  a  battalion  of  the  Berkshire 
Regiment  (temporarily  attached  to  the  15th 
Brigade)  in  mopping  up  the  town.  Down  the 
shattered  streets  they  stalked  in  bunches,  their 
clothes  torn  by  wire,  their  bayonets  soiled  in  the 
fight,  ratting  the  Huns  out  of  the  rubbish  heaps 
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of  houses,  dropping  bombs  down  cellars,  here 
and  there  deploying  to  attack  a  machine  gun. 
The  Germans  in  the  town  had  by  this  time  not 
much  fight  left  in  them,  and  they  ran,  while  the 
narrow  way  out  was  still  open  to  them,  down  the 
railway  to  the  south-east.  The  57th  swung 
through  the  town  leftwards  and  carried  on  the 
line  from  the  59th  Battalion  beyond  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  town.  There  was  a  comic  incident 
after  the  street  fighting  had  quietened  down. 
An  English  officer,  prowling  about  away  from 
his  men  as  they  were  examining  the  last  of  the 
cellars,  came  around  a  corner  and  beheld  a  wild- 
looking  digger  of  the  57th  running  towards  him 
up  the  street  and  flourishing  his  bayonet.  As 
he  drew  nearer,  the  Australian  shouted  '  Have  you 
seen  him  ?  He  went  in  here  somewhere.' — 
'  What  ?  '  said  the  officer,  '  a  Hun  ?  '— <  No,' 
growled  the  Australian,  '  I'm  after  a  pig.' 

By  the  afternoon  there  were  no  Germans 
except  dead  left  in  Villers,  and  on  the  night 
following  (April  25th-26th)  the  49th  (Queensland) 
Battalion  came  up  to  the  south-east,  beyond  the 
railway  station,  and  filled  the  gap  between  the 
57th  and  the  50th.  Next  day  (26th)  a  French 
Zouave  Regiment  relieved  the  British  on  the 
right  of  the  13th  Brigade,  and  prepared  an  attack 
for  the  following  morning,  in  which  the  13th 
Brigade  intended  to  join  and  thus  to  make 
another  attempt  for  the  Monument.  The  assault, 
however,  was  not  strong  enough  in  numbers,  for 
the  Germans  were  securely  entrenched  in  con- 
siderable force.  The  French  could  not  get  on, 
and  the  meditated  attack  of  the  50th  Battalion 
did  not  take  place.     Next  night  (April  27th-28th) 
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the  60th  Battalion  on  Hill  104  made  a  small 
advance  without  artillery  accompaniment  to 
include  within  their  line  a  cross-roads  just  in 
front  of  them,  in  order  to  round  off  their  point 
of  junction  with  the  14th  Brigade  on  the  left. 
They  met  a  furious  blast  of  Hun  machine  gun 
fire,  but  did  not  waver  a  second.  They  rushed 
the  guns  and  captured  ten  of  them,  and  also  a 
number  of  British  Lewis  guns  which  the  Germans 
were  using.  With  this  little  victory  the  Hill  104 
line  was  completely  restored.  The  Villers  battle 
cost  the  Germans,  besides  great  numbers  killed, 
about  a  thousand  prisoners  and  eighty  machine 
guns.  They  counter-attacked  the  15th  Brigade 
on  the  morning  of  April  28th,  but  were  shattered 
and  dispersed  by  artillery  before  they  could  get 
near  our  lines.  The  position  was  reorganised 
on  the  night  of  the  27th-28th  ;  the  12th  Brigade 
relieved  the  13th  and  the  15th,  and  a  French 
Colonial  Division  took  over  the  line  from  Hangard 
up  to  jast  west  of  the  Monument. 

There  was  a  third  effort,  also  unsuccessful,  on 
the  night  of  May  2nd-3rd  to  take  the  Monument, 
which  had  not  been  in  our  hands  since  the  first 
Villers  Bretonneux  battle.  The  locality  called 
the  Monument,  as  has  already  been  explained, 
is  really  (or  was)  a  fine  chateau  in  an  apple 
orchard.  The  road  from  the  town  half  a 
mile  away  divides  the  plantation — a  good  road 
for  Monsieur's  motor  car.  The  chateau  is 
situated  in  the  smaller  section  of  the  orchard  ;  a 
handsome  two-storied  house  in  a  walled  rectan- 
gular yard,  spacious  stables  and  barns  around 
the  sides  of  the  yard,  and  here  besides  his  motor 
car  Monsieur  had  some  horses  as  well,  without 
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doubt,  for  this  was  no  poor  man's  house,  and 
the  road  from  the  town  led  on  past  the  chateau 
to  spacious  woods  in  the  direction  of  Hangard 
village,  full  of  hunting  roads  and  pleasant  rides. 
In  the  springs  before  the  war  Monsieur's 
daughters  must  have  found  these  surroundings 
very  lovely.  Villers  Bretonneux,  half  a  mile 
away  to  the  north,  had  shops  large  enough  to 
cater  for  their  more  immediate  wants  ;  the 
villagers  and  farm-labourers  of  Hangard,  Cachy, 
and  Domart,  roundabout,  probably  admired 
them  enviously. 

But  that  is  all  long  gone.  Villers  Bretonneux 
is  smashed  to  pieces,  the  villages  no  less  ;  and 
there  was  a  fierce  battle  fought  in  the  spring 
apple-orchard  around  the  chateau  that  night  in 
the  early  light  of  the  moon.  The  chateau 
orchard  had  for  the  past  week  or  more  been 
converted  by  the  Germans  into  a  fortress.  The 
Australians  whose  lines  lay  on  the  north  and  west 
of  the  orchard  knew  that  it  was  strongly  held, 
but  not  that  it  was  quite  so  strong. 

The  attack  was  delivered  by  three  companies 
of  the  48th  Battalion — the  same  battalion  which 
had  made  the  magnificent  stand  before  the 
German  assault  at  Albert.  Concurrently  with 
a  French  thrust  into  the  woods  on  the  south — 
the  woods  where  Monsieur  and  his  daughters 
rode,  the  woods  where  the  5th  Brigade  men 
during  April  repeatedly  worsted  the  Huns  in 
skirmishes — these  Australian  companies  were 
arrayed  to  attack  the  chateau  and  orchard  from 
the  north.  The  hour  chosen  was  just  before  the 
moon  rose  at  2  a.m.  Facing  our  lines  a  strong 
German  trench-work  ran  out  from  the  north- 
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west  corner  of  the  orchard,  along  the  northern 
edge  across  the  road  from  the  town,  and  left  the 
trees  again  near  the  north-eastern  corner  where 
the  ground  rises  slightly. 

There  was  a  short  two-minutes'  bombardment 
of  the  blossoming  apple-trees  by  our  artillery, 
and  then  the  fire  was  lifted  clean  over  to  the 
farther  side.  Two  companies  from  assembled 
positions  moved  direct  south,  one  each  side  of 
the  road.  A  third  coming  behind  them  had  the 
task  of  keeping  the  left  flank  safe.  A  picked 
party,  following  the  skirmishing  wave,  was 
detailed  to  clean  up  the  chateau  of  any  garrison 
found  there.  The  men  had  hardly  started 
forward  when  a  storm  of  machine-gun  fire 
opened  on  them  at  point-blank  range  from  all 
along  the  edge  of  the  orchard,  and  especially 
from  the  north-western  and  north-eastern  corners. 
It  was  so  heavy  that  the  flanks  of  the  little 
attack  could  make  absolutely  no  headway 
against  it — and  when  the  men  of  this  battalion 
say  that  they  cannot  advance,  an  advance  is 
impossible.  Prisoners  taken  later  said  that  the 
garrison  of  that  orchard  consisted  of  two  full- 
strength  German  battalions,  and  good  Jaeger 
battalions  at  that,  with  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
machine  guns. 

The  Australian  flanks  were  held  up,  but  the 
centre,  more  protected  by  the  ground  from 
enemy  fire,  broke  through  near  the  road  and  a 
storming  party  from  each  company  streamed 
down  the  road  and  through  to  the  other  side  of 
the  orchard.  The  flanks,  unable  to  penetrate 
the  wire,  lay  up  and  did  battle  against  the 
machine  guns  with  Lewis  guns  and  bombs,  and 
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it  seems  probable  that  their  gallant  holding 
action  with  the  unapproachable  enemy  saved  the 
lives  of  their  comrades  who  did  break  through, 
by  hiding  that  fact  until  they  had  done  what 
they  could  and  withdrawn.  Otherwise  the  only 
explanation  of  how  a  little  party  of  Australians 
took  the  chateau  and  held  the  southern  part  of 
the  orchard,  entirely  cut  off,  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  must  be  that  the  Huns  had  no  heart  for 
the  fight  and  were  afraid  to  go  in  and  overwhelm 
them.  And  that  was  certainly  not  the  case,  for 
these  Germans  were  highly-trained  soldiers  and 
fought  hard. 

The  storming  party  for  the  chateau  made 
straight  for  its  objective  on  the  heels  of  the  centre 
section  of  the  attacking  line  which  broke  through 
the  German  position.  They  let  the  rest  of  the 
fight  take  care  of  itself  while  they  entered  and 
ransacked  every  hole  and  corner  of  the  chateau 
and  its  barns  and  outhouses.  The  northern  wall 
had  been  breached  by  shells  in  several  places. 
Some  of  them  entered  by  these  holes  ;  others 
moved  around  the  eastern  and  western  walls  of 
the  chateau  yard  to  the  gateway  from  the  road 
and  the  chateau  door  from  the  orchard.  The 
German  commandant  of  the  chateau  defences, 
a  battalion  commander,  and  his  staff  were  com- 
pletely surprised  by  the  attack  on  their  own 
quarters.  As  an  artillery  officer  taken  from  the 
cellar  said  later,  the  first  thing  they  knew  of  the 
attack  was  the  looming-up  at  the  cellar  entrance 
of  a  tall  figure  which  uttered  some  language 
recognisable  as  Australian  and  threw  down  a 
bomb.  '  I  ducked  round  the  corner  of  some 
masonry,'  he  said  (translated  version),  '  but  the 
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commandant  got  the  bomb  full  pitch.  Then 
someone  came  down  and  captured  me  and  the 
others.  We  could  do  nothing  but  surrender.' 
From  another  entrance  to  the  cellars  the  leader 
of  the  Australian  party,  an  officer  who  speaks 
German  fluently,  called  down  to  the  occupants 
to  throw  away  their  weapons  and  come  out  with 
their  hands  up.  A  German  officer  came  up  in 
this  manner,  and  a  clatter  was  heard  in  the 
depths  of  rifles  and  revolvers  falling  on  the  stone 
floor.  The  German  officer  was  told  to  go  down 
into  the  cellar  again  and  send  his  men  up,  and 
an  Australian  sergeant  went  down  with  him  to 
see  that  he  did  it.  Half-way  down  the  stairs 
the  German  turned  with  a  suspicious  movement 
and  the  sergeant  without  waiting  an  instant  shot 
him  dead.  The  Australians  then  yelled  angrily 
down  the  stairs  for  the  Germans  to  come  up  at 
once,  which  they  did  with  alacrity — over  twenty 
of  them — and  were  sent  back  to  our  lines  as 
prisoners. 

The  Australian  party  spent  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  mopping-up  the  chateau 
and  its  outbuildings,  and  by  that  time  it  was 
impossible  to  stay  for  longer.  The  French  had 
not  succeeded  to  the  south,  and  the  Germans  had 
discovered  the  break-through  at  the  centre  of 
our  assault  and  had  driven  in  the  few  men  who 
did  reach  the  southern  edge  of  the  orchard.  The 
party  at  the  chateau  found  themselves  being 
attacked  on  three  sides  by  advancing  Germans  ; 
bullets  were  already  flying  across  the  yard  and 
stick  bombs  were  being  heaved  over  the  walls. 
The  Australians  got  away  through  the  holes  in 
the  northern  wall  just  in  time  and  fought  a  little 
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rearguard  action  of  their  own  back  through  the 
apple  trees  to  their  comrades  at  the  top  of  it.  It 
was  plain  that  the  main  attack  on  the  orchard 
had  failed  ;  and,  with  the  flanks  still  holding  and 
engaging  the  German  machine  gun  positions,  the 
little  band  from  the  chateau  and  the  orchard 
successfully  escaped  back  through  the  breach  it 
had  made  in  the  enemy's  lines,  bringing  most  of 
its  wounded  with  it. 

In  the  morning  light  it  could  be  seen  that  some 
of  our  wounded  were  still  lying  out  in  Nomans- 
land,  especially  on  the  left,  where  the  Australian 
flank  had  had  a  hot  fight.  The  indomitable 
stretcher-bearers  went  out  at  once  to  get  them, 
carrying  a  white  flag.  The  Germans  did  not  fire 
on  them  ;  one  of  their  officers  indeed  came  out 
to  meet  them,  also  with  a  white  flag,  and  told 
them  that  they  might  have  twenty  minutes  in 
which  to  collect  the  Australian  wounded  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  German  wire,  but  must 
work  with  their  backs  to  that  wire.  In  this 
fashion  Nomansland  was  cleared  of  our  casualties, 
and  simultaneously  the  German  stretcher-bearers 
also  worked  in  the  open  picking  up  their  wounded 
behind  their  own  line.  It  was  one  erf  those 
sudden  little  acts  of  grace  which  occasionally 
lighten  the  commonplace  fierceness  and  severity 
of  this  war. 

There  is  a  fine  story  of  the  saving  of  the 
wounded  that  morning  (May  3rd)  on  the  French 
part  of  the  line.  The  French  Colonials  had 
attracted  the  Australians  from  the  outset  and 
struck  up  great  cordiality  with  them.  There 
was  a  private  in  the  46th  (Victorian)  Battalion 
wearing  several  strange  ribbons  on  his  breast, 
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who  knew  some  of  them  intimately.  He  had 
served  for  some  years  in  the  Foreign  Legion,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  with  them  in  the 
Serbian  retreat.  When  the  Australians  came  to 
France  he  left  the  French  Colonial  Service  and 
joined  his  own  countrymen.  He  knew  the 
Algerian  Regiment  at  this  time  adjoining  the 
1 2th  Brigade  in  the  line,  and  in  the  daylight 
following  the  combined  attack  on  the  Monument 
he  went  out  voluntarily  into  Nomansland  to  help 
bring  in  the  French  wrounded.  The  Germans  did 
not  allow  the  French  the  same  truce  they  gave 
the  Australians,  farther  away  to  the  left,  and 
fired  machine  guns  on  the  French  stretcher- 
bearers.  The  Australian  ex-soldier  of  the  Foreign 
Legion  would  not  stop  in  his  work.  He  told  the 
French  there  was  an  officer  of  their  regiment 
lying  out  there,  and  the  regiment  was  an  old 
friend  of  his,  and  he  was  going  to  get  that  officer. 
He  went  out  again  and  was  shot  dead  by  a 
German  sniper.  The  French  regimental  com- 
mander sent  a  glowing  letter  to  the  12th  Brigade 
and  the  46th  Battalion  about  this  devoted 
soldier,  expressing  the  entire  regiment's  deep 
grief.  He  further  published  a  special  order  of 
the  day  to  commemorate  it,  and  sent  a  croix-de- 
guerre  for  the  Australian's  relatives. 


XL— THE   FIGHTS   ON   THE  MORLAN- 
COURT  RIDGE:    VILLE-SUR-ANCRE 

It  was  now  decided  that  the  Australians  should 
hold  Villers  Bretonneux,  and  the  Corps  front 
therefore  sideslipped  about  2,500  yards  towards 
the  right.  On  the  Lavieville  spur  a  British 
Division  relieved  the  Second  Division,  which 
went  into  Corps  reserve,  and  the  10th  (Victorian) 
Brigade,  straddling  the  Ancre  in  front  of  Buire 
and  reaching  forward  along  the  railway  line  on 
the  left,  became  the  left  of  the  Australian  line. 
The  Fifth  Division  similarly  straddled  the  Somme 
with  the  8th  Brigade.  The  valley  of  each  stream 
was  thus  the  defence  exclusively  of  one  local 
command. 

By  the  end  of  April  the  German  offensive  on 
Amiens  at  the  two  wings  of  the  Australian  front 
had  been  smashed  by  the  Australians,  and  the 
enemy  never  again  resumed  those  shattered 
plans.  The  Third  Division  had  held  the  centre 
position  on  the  Morlancourt  Ridge  since  it  first 
arrived  on  the  Somme,  for  the  most  part  with 
two  brigades  in  the  line  ;  and  for  five  weeks 
those  two  brigades  were  skirmishing,  digging, 
wiring,  unceasingly.  The  skirmishing  for  the 
first  week  never  ceased  all  day  long  and  once 
mounted  to  a  full-dress  German  attack  before 
Sailly-le-Sec  ;  thereafter  it  was  confined  to 
nightly  patrol  encounters.  In  forty-five  days 
during    which    it    held    the    line    before    it    was 
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relieved,  the  Third  Division  captured  prisoners 
every  night  except  one.  The  enemy  had  no 
respite.  His  communication  routes,  supply 
dumps,  and  cooking  places  were  shelled  relent- 
lessly ;  his  ration-carrying  parties  were  frequently 
captured  by  night.  The  Australian  front  line 
here  emptied  itself  into  Nomansland  as  soon  as 
dark  fell,  in  order  to  worry  the  Huns  in  the  nests 
of  their  defences  and  to  stalk  and  ambush  any 
who  prowled  outside.  Nomansland  was,  in  fact, 
the  name  of  the  foreground  only  by  courtesy  ; 
it  was  under  Australian  sway  and  ownership  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  enemy  parapets.  Towards 
the  end  of  this  period  even  a  brigade  staff  went 
out  into  Nomansland  for  some  hours  one  night, 
and  a  Brigadier-General,  his  Brigade  Major,  and 
a  Battalion  commander,  disturbed  in  some 
reconnaissance  by  a  Hun  party,  fought  them, 
shot  one  or  two,  and  captured  a  prisoner. 

The  machine  gunners  tell  a  tale  of  one  of  their 
number  carrying  up  the  precious  rum-ration  one 
night  who  walked  in  the  dark  beyond  our  posts 
and  was  captured  by  a  German  patrol.  The 
little  party  sat  in  a  shell-hole  and  held  debate 
as  to  whether  this  Australian  should  be  killed  or 
taken  alive.  The  Australian  meanwhile  emptied 
his  pockets  secretly  of  sundry  German  buttons 
and  watches — proud  souvenirs  of  past  occasions 
when  a  like  position  to  the  present  had  been  the 
other  way  on — for  the  belief  existed  that  to  be 
caught  with  Hun  trophies  invited  ill-treatment 
on  the  captive.  The  Huns  eventually  decided 
to  spare  the  digger's  life,  and  all  then  had  a  drink 
of  rum.  Subsequently  the  German  corporal 
remarked   that   it   was   time    to   go   home,    but 
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unfortunately  he  had  forgotten  which  way  home 
lay.  The  Australian  instantly  rose  to  the 
occasion  and  volunteered  to  lead  ;  which,  agreed 
to,  he  proceeded  to  do  towards  his  own  lines. 
Stealing  along,  they  ran  into  an  ambush  of  an 
Australian  officer  and  one  orderly.  There  was 
a  fight  ;  the  orderly  dropped  hit  into  a  shell-hole  ; 
the  officer  ran  back  to  get  help.  Followed 
another  little  consultation  in  a  shell-hole  ;  all 
the  Huns,  save  only  the  corporal,  whose  heart 
had  been  warmed  by  rum,  urged  the  Australian 
prisoner's  instant  death.  It  was  finally  decided 
again  to  spare  him,  and  they  all  had  another 
drink  of  rum.  But  the  delay  was  fatal  to  the 
Huns,  for  when  the  party  got  up  to  grope  for 
home  again,  another  Australian  patrol  was  upon 
them,  slew  several,  and  took  the  others  prisoner. 
The  recaptured  machine  gunner  told  his  agonising 
story  and,  so  far  from  being  congratulated  on  his 
escape,  he  was  roundly  cursed  for  losing  the 
rum-ration. 

A  smart  little  patrol  attack  by  men  of  the  41st 
(Queensland)  Battalion,  especially,  opened  up 
promising  possibilities  along  the  Bray-Corbie 
road  on  top  of  the  ridge.  On  the  night  of 
April  I7th-i8th  a  party  of  nineteen  cut  the  Hun 
wire,  walked  into  his  defences,  cleared  up  three 
posts,  killed  nine  Germans,  and  brought  back 
two  prisoners,  without  a  scratch  themselves. 
The  plain  inference  for  some  days  had  been  that 
the  Hun  garrisons  opposite  were  losing  moral. 
The  10th  Brigade  began  to  push  forward  its 
posts  every  night  in  the  marshy  flats  just  east 
of  Treux  village,  towards  Ville-sur-Ancre.  In 
four  nights  the  37th  Battalion  thus  worked  for 
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a  depth  of  half  a  mile  into  the  German  front  line 
system  below  the  hill  and  placed  their  outposts 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Ville. 

The  9th  Brigade  now  came  into  the  sector  at 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  began  the  series  of  little 
pitched  battles  in  front  of  Morlancourt.  The 
Australian  line  at  this  time  crossed  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  at  a  saddle  between  the  top  of  two  well- 
marked  gullies  ;  the  northern  gulh  debouched 
on  to  Treux  and  Ville,  the  southern  on  to  the 
west  of  Sailly-Laurette.  Beyond  this  saddle  the 
hill  spread  out  on  the  enemy  side  into  a  broad 
top,  which  rolled  over  on  the  left  front,  after 
about  a  mile,  to  the  cup  in  which  the  village  of 
Morlancourt  is  built.  The  9th  Brigade  had  some 
of  its  own  to  get  back  from  the  Villers  Bretonneux 
and  Hangard  fighting,  especially  as  since  those 
battles,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  reinforcements 
in  sight,  one  of  its  battalions  (the  36th)  had  been 
withdrawn.  The  34th  Battalion  on  the  right  of 
the  road  and  the  35th  on  the  left  began  preparing 
almost  immediately  for  revenge. 

The  34th  began  by  pushing  out  posts  on  the 
night  of  May  4th-5th  across  the  head  of  the 
southern  gully.  They  did  this  with  complete 
success  and  wired  in  the  new  positions  before 
morning.  There  was  no  fight  except  with  a 
solitary  German  patrcl  of  six,  which  was  cap- 
tured entire  (two  of  them  wounded  in  the  process). 
During  the  same  night  the  35th  reconnoitred 
beyond  the  head  of  the  northern  gully.  The 
following  night  was  then  selected  for  the  storming 
of  the  German  foremost  line  on  a  front  of  a  mile 
and  a  half.  The  weather  had  been  dull  and  misty, 
and   not   till   that  afternoon   (May    5th)   was   it 
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discovered  by  photograph  from  the  air  that 
behind  the  Hun  front  line  a  second  trench  had 
been  dug  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  rear  of  the  first. 
The  New  South  Welshmen  at  once  resolved  to 
take  both  lines  in  the  one  blow. 

In  the  evening  the  34th  and  35th  were  with- 
drawn from  the  line  and  the  33rd  went  in  to 
garrison  it.  Forty-five  minutes  later  our  barrage 
started,  and  the  34th  and  35th  (moving  up  again 
through  the  33rd)  swarmed  over  in  two  waves. 
The  first  wave  took  the  front  trench,  the  second 
advanced  through  it  and  took  the  second,  and 
the  first  in  turn  then  went  through  the  second 
wave  to  make  a  fighting  screen  while  the  others 
dug  in.  The  Huns  held  the  position  strongly, 
but  the  34th  and  the  right  of  the  35th  made 
mincemeat  of  them.  By  1  a.m.  the  whole  of  the 
new  right  front  and  centre  was  secured.  The 
left  advance,  however,  had  very  heavy  fighting  ; 
the  Australians  here,  a  most  gallant  company  of 
the  35th,  bombed  and  hacked  a  way  through  the 
front  line,  leaving  more  than  one  gap  full  of 
Germans  on  the  way,  and  finally  the  leftmost 
platoon  reached  the  second  enemy  line  only  three 
strong.  These  then  returned,  bringing  with 
them  twenty  prisoners  and  a  machine  gun,  to 
get  reinforcements  ;  and  a  reserve  company 
went  out  to  finish  the  left  assault,  which  it  did 
shortly  after  3  a.m.  In  this  work  it  was  helped 
by  some  men  of  a  company  of  the  3rd  Pioneers, 
which  went  up  to  dig  the  new  line  after  the 
infantry,  but  here  had  to  join  in  the  fight  before 
they  could  do  their  job.  By  daylight  the  line 
was  established,  as  intended,  1,000  yards  forward 
along  the  ridge,  and  on  the  left  to  near  the  edge 
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of  the  Morlancourt  cup.  The  only  unsatisfactory 
detail  was  a  difficulty  on  the  near  side  of  the 
Sailly-Laurette  spur,  where,  besides  an  awkward 
bit  of  country,  there  was  the  complication  of  an 
inter-brigade  arrangement.  The  8th  Brigade 
bounded  here  on  the  right  of  the  9th  ;  and  after 
hard  skirmishing  on  the  night  of  the  7th-8th  and 
the  following  night,  the  33rd  and  34th  Battalions, 
operating  with  patrols  of  the  29th  (Victorian) 
Battalion,  finally  rounded  off  the  conquered 
position  at  this  spot.  About  75  Australian 
prisoners  were  captured  in  the  out-and-in  fighting 
during  those  two  nights  ;  they  undoubtedly  got 
too  far  forward  and  were  cut  off.  This  was  the 
only  blot  on  a  neat  victory  obtained  at  otherwise 
insignificant  cost  to  ourselves  ;  the  Germans  lost 
at  least  200  dead  (their  bodies  counted  within 
our  new  lines),  as  well  as  193  prisoners,  16 
machine-guns,  and  several  trench  mortars. 

On  May  9th  the  Second  Division  took  over  the 
position  from  the  Third,  and  the  5th  and  6th 
Brigades  relieved  the  9th  and  10th.  The  same 
policy  went  merrily  on  of  chivvying  the  Hun  out 
of  every  bit  of  ground  he  appeared  to  want.  The 
country  into  which  the  9th  Brigade's  attack  had 
carried  the  Australian  lines  is  all  open  fields, 
without  fences  and  with  few  trees,  though  here 
and  there  in  the  valleys  there  is  a  small  thicket 
or  two.  Crops  of  clover  and  grain,  sown  before 
the  German  offensive  began,  stood  now  a  foot 
or  twro  high,  and  in  this  growth  the  snipers  and 
machine  gun  crews  nestled  by  day  and  multiplied 
nightly.  As  soon  as  the  new  ground  won  by  the 
Australians  had  been  entrenched  and  wired,  the 
systematic   clearing   of  the   Germans   from   the 
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new  Nomansland  had  of  course  to  begin  over 
again.     The  enemy,  on  his  part,  did  not  give  up 
this  ground  without  a  struggle,  and  on  the  night 
of  May  1 3th- 1 4th  made  two  attempts  to  restore 
his  former  position.     The  first  attack  was  about 
10  p.m.  on  the  17th  Battalion  on  the  crest  of  the 
Sailly   spur,    about    the    place   where    the    34th 
Battalion  had  met  some  of  their  difficulty.     It 
was  easily  beaten  off  by  infantry  fire,  and  seemed 
but    a    half-hearted    effort    at    the    best.     Some 
hours  later,  however,  in  the  early  morning  an 
assault  was   delivered  with  some   force   at  the 
point    of   the   junction   of   the    17th   and    18th 
Battalions  just  south  of  the  main  road.     The 
Huns  drove  between  the  outposts  and  swept  into 
the  front  line  about  250  strong.     The  garrison 
recoiled  to  either  flank  ;   there  was  so  little  Hun 
artillery  fire  that  the  Australians  in  the  support 
line  did  not  know  of  the  attack  for  some  minutes. 
The  company  of  the  18th  on  the  left,  however, 
swung  its  flank  round  facing  south,  and  the  Hun 
penetration  lasted  only  for  as  long  as  it  took  to 
get  a  message  to  the  support  trenches.     Then, 
one  party  counter-attacking  south  and  the  other 
east,  the  Germans  were  pitched  out  again  forth- 
with.    It  was  sheer  slaughter,  for  the  Huns  were 
the  most  inept  warriors  who  ever  made  a  sally. 
Many  of  them  were  youngsters  of  18  and  19  ;   a 
considerable   number  were   killed  and  48  were 
taken  prisoner,  not  counting  the  wounded  left 
behind  by  their  comrades. 

The  prisoners  said  they  were  special  troops 
brought  up  to  retake  the  ground  lost  in  the 
previous  week.  The  Australians  at  once  deduced 
that,  if  these  were  special  troops,  the  quality  of 
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the  ordinary  line  garrison  must  be  deplorable. 
There  had  been  several  signs  lately  pointing  the 
same  wav.  The  Second  Division  determined  to 
put  the  matter  to  a  test  and  prepared  an  attack 
on  Ville-sur-Ancre  and  the  spur  above  it,  the 
spur  which  intervened  between  ourselves  and 
Morlancourt.  Ville  is  a  mean  little  village, 
bordered  on  north  and  west  by  the  marshes  of 
the  Ancre,  flat  and  quite  hidden  by  trees  in  the 
green  part  of  the  year.  The  houses  are  mostly 
small  and  of  the  farm  variety,  built  loosely  on 
the  edges  of  three  poorly-made  streets,  laid  out 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle — a  rotten  little  place  to 
be  billeted  in,  as  Australians  knew  from  the  old 
Somme  days. 

The  operation  was  in  the  hands  of  the  6th 
(Victorian)  Brigade,  and  the  18th  Battalion  on 
its  right  flank  at  the  top  of  the  hill  also  took  part 
in  the  advance.  The  battalions  in  line  were  the 
24th  (across  the  Ancre),  21st  at  the  foot  of  the 
spur,  then  the  18th  up  the  hill.  The  22nd 
Battalion  was  to  perform  the  first  part  of  the 
attack  by  advancing  through  the  21st  straight 
eastwards  and  taking  the  Morlancourt  spur,  thus 
outflanking  Ville.  That  done,  the  21st  and  23rd 
were  to  move  on  Ville  south-west  and  north-west 
and  clean  up  the  village.  The  24th  was  to 
advance  north  of  the  Ancre,  between  the  marshes 
and  the  railway,  concurrently  with  the  22nd,  and 
later,  if  required,  to  tackle  from  the  north  any 
obstinate  resistance  in  Ville. 

The  24th,  22nd,  and  18th  began  the  attack  at 
2  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  the  22nd  and  18th 
especially  found  they  had  to  drive  into  a  strong 
Hun  defence  svstem.     The  18th  had  the  shortest 
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distance  to  go,  being  in  the  part  of  the  line 
already  farthest  forward  ;  they  had  some  sharp 
fighting  among  the  clover  crops  where  machine 
gunners  and  snipers  were  thick.  They  were  also 
enfiladed  by  fire  downhill  on  the  left  from 
machine  guns  which  the  Victorians  had  to  go 
some  distance  to  reach.  But  these  New  South 
Welshmen  were  men  of  a  crack  battalion  who 
had  played  a  great  part  in  the  deadly  skirmishing 
about  Hangard.  They  dashed  out  at  the  Hun 
nests  hidden  in  the  crops  and  field-banks  with 
the  utmost  spirit  and  vigour.  They  thrashed 
the  crops  with  their  fire  and  bombed  the  Huns 
out  of  every  hidden  hole.  When  they  reached 
their  assigned  line  they  dug  in  and  levelled  a  lot 
of  the  crop  by  rolling  on  it,  in  order  to  give  them- 
selves a  field  of  fire.  An  officer  from  the  black- 
blocks  of  the  Darling  led  a  little  party  of  three 
against  one  of  these  bad  nests.  It  was  a  wicked 
position  to  advance  on  ;  one  of  his  men  was  shot 
through  the  stomach,  another  through  the  lungs, 
a  third  fell  right  beside  him.  Those  who  saw 
the  incident  from  a  trench  say  it  turned  them 
sick  for  a  moment  to  see  the  officer  then  stand  up, 
rifle  to  shoulder,  at  full  height  (he  is  over  six 
feet)  and  exchange  several  shots  with  a  sniper 
lying  in  the  crops  till  he  shot  the  Hun  dead.  A 
sergeant  near  the  same  place,  leading  another 
small  party,  was  hit  by  a  minenwerfer  shell 
which  took  off  one  of  his  arms.  He  fell,  but  got 
up  again  and  said  to  his  men — '  Wait  on,  don't 
leave  me,'  and  went  on  with  them  against  the 
enemy  position  till  he  fainted. 

The  Victorians  in  the  main  attack  were  of  an 
old  and  tried  brigade  which  in  this  latest  cam- 
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paign  on  the  Somme  had  so  far  missed  all  the 
fighting.     They  therefore   had   some   leeway   to 
make   up,    and   there   was   no   doubt  whatever 
about  whether  their  attack  would  succeed.     The 
24th  Battalion  party  north  of  the  Ancre  pushed 
forward    its    line    without    resistance,    without 
incident  even.     But  the  ground  before  the  22nd 
was  full  of  definite  obstacles  which  had  to  be 
assaulted  in  succession — the  cemeterv  and  the 
Crucifix,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Ville,  the 
Little  Caterpillar  to  the  right  of  it,  and  the  Big 
Caterpillar  some  five  hundred  yards  farther  on. 
The  caterpillars — so-called  from  their  wormlike 
appearance    on    the    map — were    sunken    roads 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep  outside  the 
village,   leading  up   the  Morlancourt  spur,   and 
lying  therefore  directly  across  the  front  of  the 
advance.     Both   caterpillars   were   well  stocked 
with  machine  guns ;  at  the  Big  Caterpillar  these 
guns  were  dug  into  little  slots  at  the  top  of  the 
bank.     It  was  from  this  direction  that  the  fire 
came   in   enfilade   upon   the    men    of   the    18th 
Battalion  on  the  right.     The  officers  leading  all 
three   companies   on   the   22nd's   attacking  line 
were  wounded  during  the  advance.     One  or  two 
platoons  in  the  leftmost  company  near  the  village 
had  their  sergeants  put  out  of  action  as  well. 
The  opposition  to  the  22nd,  however,  was  not 
very  serious,  and  in  each  case  the  machine  gun 
nests  were  routed  out  by  the  magnificent  conduct 
of  Australians  nearest  the  spot  with  Lewis  guns. 
These  infantry  advancing  are  not  held  up  for  long 
by  such  obstacles  ;    they  know  the  art  of  skir- 
mishing with  the  Lewis  gun  to  the  last  detail ; 
there  is  a  whistle,  a  shouted  word,  or  a  signal 
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from  an  officer  if  one  is  there,  or  if  not  some  non- 
commissioned officer  has  his  own  initiative — he 
dashes  in  from  a  flank,  firing  with  the  Lewis  gun 
from  his  hip  and  using  it  like  a  garden  hose. 

The  22nd  met  machine  gun  fire  almost  at  once 
on  their  direct  front  from  the  road  running  into 
Ville,  but  they  were  on  to  the  German  gunners 
right  at  the  heels  of  our  artillery  barrage  as  it 
lifted,  and  that  saved  them  many  casualties. 
They  swarmed  on  to  the  Crucifix  and  the  Little 
Caterpillar  ;  two  machine  guns  at  the  Cemetery 
and  the  Crucifix  were  overrun  and  captured. 
There  was  a  short  burst  of  fire  from  the  Little 
Caterpillar,  but  a  sergeant  subdued  that  too  with 
the  Lewis  gun  at  his  hip.  A  thunderstorm  just 
before  the  attack  had  made  the  ground  slippery, 
and  some  of  the  men  literally  rolled  down  the 
steep  banks  of  the  sunken  road  when  they  got 
to  it.  On  to  the  Big  Caterpillar  was  another 
five  hundred  yards.  Here  some  Germans  put 
up  a  fight,  but  it  was  over  almost  at  once  ;  the 
majority  of  them  were  in  their  '  bivvies  '  in  the 
side  of  the  cutting  covered  with  waterproof 
sheets  (many  of  them  English  waterproof  sheets), 
and  in  a  number  of  cases  they  were  too  frightened 
to  come  out.  Others  emerged  without  their 
boots  and  with  only  about  half  their  clothes  on. 
Yet  some  of  the  prisoners  said  that  they  knew 
this  attack  was  coming,  and  that  to  meet  it 
a  special  reinforcement  of  a  fresh  company  had 
been  sent  up  earlier  that  evening  !  The  Victorians 
made  a  good  haul  of  machine  guns,  and  beyond 
the  Big  Caterpillar  they  dug  in  their  line. 

As  the  22nd  Battalion  advanced,  the  21st 
followed   up   and   strung  itself  out  on  the  left 
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flank  of  its  comrades,  thus  facing  Viiie  from  the 
south.  Meanwhile  some  of  the  24th,  having 
completed  their  task  on  the  north  of  the  Ancre, 
crossed  the  creek  by  some  bridges  thrown  over 
bv  the  Engineers,  and  placed  a  couple  of  posts 
in  the  marshes  on  the  northern  edge  of  the 
village.  The  23rd  attacking  party  did  the  same 
at  the  north-west.  There  was  daring  enterprise 
in  this,  for  there  was  little  foothold  on  solid 
ground  in  that  swamp,  littered  with  smashed 
trees  and  full  of  deep  waterholes.  There  were 
only  three  narrow  tracks  across  the  waste  ;  the 
Germans  had  them  all  covered  by  machine  guns 
in  cunningly-hidden  positions  ;  to  step  off  these 
tracks  meant  getting  into  reeds  and  water  often 
up  to  a  man's  neck.  Immediately  north  of  the 
village  the  Engineers  had  thrown  one  bridge  but 
were  unable  to  construct  a  second  owing  to 
heavy  fire  from  two  cleverly-hidden  German 
machine  gun  nests  close  up  to  the  river.  A 
gallant  platoon  officer  with  a  small  party  from 
the  24th  crossed  by  the  one  bridge,  crawled  past 
the  flank,  and  killed  the  crew  at  the  nearer  gun  ; 
they  then  manoeuvred  on  and  surrounded  the 
farther  gun  and  captured  that  as  well.  All  this 
time  there  was  still  a  heavy  concentration  of  fire 
kept  up  on  Ville  by  our  artillery.  Towards 
dawn  a  partv  of  Germans  came  out  of  the  village 
— driven  out  by  shell  fire — along  the  track 
leading  north  to  the  river.  The  24th  party  were 
lying  in  wait  on  this  track  and  scattered  them 
with  Lewis  gun  fire  ;  the  Huns  preferred  the 
shelled  houses  to  our  infantry  lying  in  the  swamp, 
and  they  ran  back  again. 
"•The   second   phase   of   the   battle   began  just 
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after  dawn,  when  the  Victorians  had  enveloped 
the  village  on  three  sides.  The  artillery  was 
pounding  away  with  concentrated  fire  on  the 
miserable  little  place,  and  the  Australians  forward 
of  it  on  either  flank  were  waiting  to  catch  with 
machine  gun  fire  any  Germans  who  ran  out  of  it. 
At  the  arranged  minute  the  artillery  fire  suddenly 
lifted  from  the  village  to  right  out  beyond  it. 
The  men  waiting  at  the  edges  of  the  village  at 
the  south-west  and  north-west  instantly  dashed 
in.  The  main  defences  on  the  south-western 
side  had  evidently  been  conquered  by  the 
original  attack  through  to  the  Morlancourt  spur  ; 
at  any  rate,  on  this  southern  side  the  moppers-up 
found  little  difficulty.  They  were  two  com- 
panies strong,  and  they  drove  straight  through 
the  village  across  backyards  and  tumbled  houses, 
peering  behind  every  broken  wall  and  chucking 
bombs  down  every  cellar  that  had  signs  of 
occupation.  Here  and  there  a  stray  German  was 
shot  down  or  surrendered.  The  only  place 
where  they  caught  a  big  party  of  prisoners  was 
at  a  large  house  close  to  the  point  where  they 
entered  the  village.  It  had  a  sandbagged  under- 
ground entrance,  and,  as  they  reached  it,  a 
German  put  his  head  out  from  the  sandbags  and 
quickly  withdrew  it  again.  One  Australian 
instantly  dashed  down  after  him  like  a  terrier 
after  a  rabbit.  Those  outside  heard  some  con- 
fused noise,  and  then  a  sergeant  at  the  other  end 
of  the  building  was  astonished  to  see  coming  out 
to  him  from  that  side,  with  their  hands  up,  two 
German  officers  and  sixty  men.  In  some  of  the 
cellars  the  garrison  refused  to  come  out  and  were 
bombed.     '  We  gave  them  a  couple  of  seconds 
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every  time  to  make  up  their  minds,'  said  one 
Digger,  '  and  if  the  Hocks  didn't  make  up  their 
minds  pretty  quick  they  got  the. bombs.'  This 
brigade  always  alludes  to  the  Germans  as 
1  Hocks,'  a  reminiscence,  they  say,  of  one  of  last 
year's  Ypres  battles,  when  the  enemy  came  on 
to  the  attack  crying  '  Hoch  !  hoch  !  '  and  the 
6th  Brigade  yelled  back  '  Hock  !  Hock  !  '  at 
them  as  they  shot  them  down. 

While  the  21st  went  in  this  fashion  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  village  with  very  little 
resistance,  the  special  party  from  the  23rd  came 
in  from  the  north-west.  This  party  amounted 
to  about  a  platoon,  with  two  officers,  and  a  third 
officer  as  well  wTho,  strictly  speaking,  should  not 
have  been  there.  Nevertheless  the  manner  of 
his  getting  there  is  so  entirely  in  the  spirit  of 
every  officer  and  man  in  this  force  that  it  is  worth 
telling.  He  begged  his  battalion  commander  to 
let  him  go  into  the  fight  ;  the  O.C.  refused, 
saying  that,  as  battalion  signalling-officer,  his 
job  was  at  headquarters  to  keep  forward  commu- 
nication going.  Then  the  subaltern  said  he 
would  take  up  the  forward  telephone  himself, 
representing  that  he  would  be  quite  safe  among 
the  timber  in  the  marshes  ;  and  at  this  the 
battalion  commander  finally  gave  way  and  con- 
sented. The  subaltern  did  indeed  take  his 
telephone  forward.  He  ran  his  lines  into  the 
streets  of  the  village  with  the  foremost  infantry 
as  they  went  in,  got  communication  through,  and 
then  joined  in  the  house-to-house  fighting. 

The  platoon  concerned  were  picked  men  who 
had  fought  night  after  night  in  Nomansland, 
practised  fighters  at  close  quarters,  all  intimate 
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friends  from  long  association.  They  crawled  up 
skilfully  through  the  marshes,  and  as  the  moment 
for  the  lifting  of  the  artillery  fire  from  Ville 
approached,  some  of  them  lay  up  close  to  a  strong 
German  trench  across  the  marsh  track  which 
blocked  their  way  ;  others  sheltered  under  the 
wall  of  a  building  at  the  edge  of  the  village  on 
the  flank  of  this  trench,  and  practically  under  our 
own  shellfire.  They  knew  there  were  machine 
guns  in  the  trench,  and  at  the  instant  the 
artillery  lifted  they  rushed  it.  As  he  ran,  the 
officer  leading  heard  a  German  gunner  shoot  his 
bolt  home.  The  Australians  spread  out  at  a 
signal,  those  on  the  flank  got  round  the  German 
position,  and  the  trench  was  taken  before  the 
enemy  could  see  his  target  properly.  Five 
machine  guns  were  found  there — one  disabled — 
and  the  defence  was  overrun  so  easily  only  by 
the  smartness  of  the  attack.  The  capture  of  this 
outpost  opened  that  side  of  Ville,  and  the 
Australians  moved  on  to  the  church  and  turned 
north.  They  routed  an  officer  and  ten  men  with 
a  broken  machine  gun  out  of  a  cellar,  and  then 
ran  into  the  fight  of  the  day. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  where  the  party  first 
came  upon  this  German  resistance — probably 
about  one  of  the  small  houses  just  north  of  the 
church.  There  was  some  irregular  firing  and  the 
Germans  fell  back  to  a  rather  large  house  with 
a  garden  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  village,  on  a 
track  running  out  to  the  marshes.  Some  of  the 
23rd  party  worked  round  to  the  east  of  it  with 
the  battalion  signalling-officer  beforementioned. 
Others  followed  the  Germans  across  a  fairly  open 
patch  and  got  shelter  of  a  small  detached  house 
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from  which  the  Germans  had  retreated.  Here 
there  was  some  keen  sniping  on  both  sides. 
There  was  a  hole  in  the  house-wall  on  the  side 
facing  the  Germans  ;  an  officer  of  the  23rd 
attempted  to  get  a  view  of  them  through  this 
and  instantly  had  bombs  hurled  at  him.  One  of 
his  men  was  killed  here  and  another  wounded. 
The  others  crawled  back  from  the  house  by  the 
way  they  had  come.  Foreseeing  a  sort  of 
Kelly-gang  finish,  the  Australians  sent  back  for 
reinforcements,  not  knowing  what  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  might  be. 

Meanwhile  others  of  the  23rd  party,  as  de- 
scribed, had  worked  around  to  the  east  of  the 
large  house,  and  down  a  small  track  the  signalling 
officer  got  a  view  of  it  at  about  forty  yards'  range. 
The  house  was  partly  out  of  view  but  he  could 
see  the  low  garden-wall  alongside  it  and  there 
was  a  gap  in  the  wall.  As  he  looked  a  German 
officer  wearing  spectacles  came  out  with  his 
hands  up  and  stood  holding  them  up  plainly  in 
the  gap.  The  Australian  officer  went  out  into 
the  track  in  full  view  ;  a  man  with  him  covered 
the  German  with  his  rifle,  but  the  officer  knocked 
it  away  saying,  '  Put  that  down,  he  has  surren- 
dered.' Next  instant  the  German  officer 
dropped  his  right  hand  and  fired  a  revolver  at 
the  two,  and  at  the  same  time  another  German 
from  behind  the  garden  wall  heaved  a  bomb  at 
them.  The  Australians  dodged  for  cover,  and  a 
Lewis  gunner  among  them  trained  his  gun  on  to 
the  garden-wall  near  the  foot  of  it  and  fired  into 
it  till  he  cut  it  away.  Then  some  of  the  Germans 
ran  away  across  the  garden  to  the  house. 

The   treachery   had   thoroughly   angered   the 
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Australians  and  the  Germans  must  have  been 
mad  to  behave  so,  for  their  position  was 
desperate.  Just  at  this  moment  the  party  of 
the  24th  arrived  from  the  north.  They  had 
heard  the  firing,  and  their  officer  led  seven  or 
eight  of  them  straight  into  it.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  sudden  arrival  of  these  men  from  the 
new  quarter  which  made  the  Huns  leave  the 
house.  They  ran  south,  about  twelve  strong, 
across  the  open  to  the  little  detached  house  with 
the  hole  in  the  wall,  pursued  by  whoops  and  yells 
and  rifle  bullets.  The  24th  men  dropped  two  of 
them  on  the  way.  A  wild  rush  ensued  from  all 
sides  at  once,  and  there  were  a  few  men  here 
from  all  three  battalions  which  were  near  the 
village.  The  24th  officer,  reaching  the  house 
first,  poked  his  revolver  through  the  hole  in  the 
wall  beforementioned,  and  shot  five  Germans  in 
the  room  whom  he  described  as  '  running  around 
like  scalded  cats.'  One  man  tried  to  get  up  the 
chimney.  Suddenly  the  German  officer  came 
around  the  corner — they  recognised  the  dastard 
by  the  glasses  he  wore — turned  about  again  to 
run,  met  several  of  the  23rd  stalking  him  around 
the  building,  and  was  captured  and  shot.  He 
was  the  last  of  the  gang.  All  except  three  were 
killed,  and  those  three  wounded  were  taken  back 
to  one  of  our  dressing  stations. 

The  officers  of  the  23rd  speak  very  highly  of 
their  scout  platoon  in  this  house-to-house  fight- 
ing, and  street  fighting  is  notoriously  the  worst 
fighting  of  any.  They  went  into  it  with  bombs 
and  revolvers  only  and  two  or  three  Lewis  guns. 
They  were  instantly  ready  for  any  emergency. 
If  a  Hun  appeared  suddenly  close  he  was  shot 
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in  three  or  four  places  before  he  knew  it ;  if  he 
ducked  into  a  cellar  a  hand-grenade  whizzed  in 
after  him.  If  it  was  a  long  shot  out  of  revolver 
range,  and  some  Lewis  gunner  was  otherwise 
engaged,  the  men  rarely  attempted  to  use 
revolver  or  bomb,  but  dropped  to  the  ground  and 
snatched  a  German  rifle — there  were  great 
numbers  of  these  lying  about  everywhere.  It 
says  a  lot  for  the  skill  of  these  men  that  in  the 
rounding-up  of  the  German  gangs  beyond  the 
church  there  were  only  three  casualties  on  our 
side  and  only  one  of  them  killed. 

There  is  one  funny  story  they  tell  about  the 
mopping-up  of  Ville-sur-Ancre,  and  that  was 
after  the  business  was  all  over.  Two  platoons 
of  the  23rd  arrived  in  response  to  the  message 
for  assistance,  but  by  the  time  they  arrived  these 
houses  had  been  cleared  up  and  the  newcomers 
were  not  wanted.  They  then  set  out  to  see  the 
village  sights  and  hunt  for  the  usual  souvenirs. 
Two  of  them  found  one  cottage  fairly  whole  and 
a  piano  inside  in  the  little  sitting-room,  so  they 
sat  down  to  play  it.  It  happened  that  these  two 
men  had  never  been  in  the  line  before — they  were 
newly-arrived  reinforcements.  After  they  had 
been  playing  and  singing  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  so,  the  cellar  flap-door  in  the  floor  suddenly 
opened  beside  them,  and  to  their  astonishment  a 
Hun  sergeant-major  and  ten  men  behind  him 
came  up  and  kameraded.  The  men  telling  the 
story  afterwards  said  that  for  the  moment  it  was 
hard  to  know  which  party  was  the  more  embar- 
rassed. However,  the  Victorians  took  them 
prisoners,  the  first  Fritzes  they  had  ever  seen. 


XII.—  MORLANCOURT     RIDGE :      THE 
FIGHT  ABOVE  SAILLY-LAURETTE 

A  German  soldier  in  the  Morlancourt  area  was 
captured  with  an  unposted  letter  to  his  home  in 
his  pocket.  He  wrote  in  this — '  I  am  in  the  out- 
post line.  We  have  Australians  in  front  of  us 
and  they  are  very  quick  and  cunning.  They 
glide  about  in  the  night  like  cats  and  come  right 
up  to  our  trenches  without  our  seeing  them. 
Last  night  they  were  in  our  trenches  and  killed 
two  men  and  dragged  one  away  with  them.' 
There  is  small  doubt  that  the  Germans  grew  to 
hate  the  Morlancourt  Ridge  even  more  than 
they  had  previously  hated  Messines.  The  Third, 
Second,  and  Fifth  Divisions  in  turn  worried  the 
life  out  of  them.  When  they  were  stung  and 
tried  to  hit  back,  which  was  only  twice,  and  each 
time  at  the  5  th  Brigade,  they  were  twice  shat- 
tered in  the  most  slaughterous  fashion.  In 
patrol  skirmishes  and  raids  and  little  pitched 
battles  they  were  unfailingly  worsted,  and  by 
this  means,  both  here  and  before  Merris  in  the 
north,  the  Australians  wore  out  in  three  months 
at  least  twice  as  many  divisions  as  made  their 
own  strength. 

The  colonel  of  the  18th  Battalion  typifies  this 
Australian  spirit — and  this  special  allusion  to 
him  does  not  presume  to  make  an  exception,  but 
merely  cites    an   example,  of   him    among    the 
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commanding  officers  of  the  Australian  battalions. 
He  read  for  his  military  examinations  for  the 
Australian  Citizen  Forces  at  his  home  in  Bathurst 
before  the  war,  and  his  wife  read  his  books  along- 
side him.  '  Any  Staff  Officer,'  he  says,  '  who 
had  no  war  experience  would  find  it  hard  to  beat 
her.'  And  he  used  to  send  her  copies  of  his 
operation  orders  and  reports  so  that  she  might 
follow  how  the  science  of  war  applied  in  the  field. 
A  few  nights  before  the  Battle  of  Ville  he  went 
out  one  night  into  Nomansland  with  two  officers 
and  an  orderly,  in  order  to  select  the  position  of 
a  bombing  block  which  he  proposed  to  put  into 
an  old  German  trench  running  from  our  front 
line  to  the  Hun  wire,  and  sent  the  .orderly  back 
for  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  working 
party  so  that  he  might  personally  show  him  the 
exact  place.  While  waiting,  the  three  officers 
saw  forms  moving  through  the  grass  on  their  left 
rear.  One  of  the  officers  said — '  We're  cut  off. 
Have  a  look  at  them,  Colonel.'  The  Colonel 
did  and  agreed — c  They're  Fritzes  right  enough. 
Get  out  of  the  trench  into  the  grass.  They're 
probably  a  raiding  party  going  for  our  posts.' 
The  three  held  a  whispered  consultation,  and  the 
Colonel  decided  that  the  best  plan  was  to  crawl 
up  to  the  Germans,  tack  themselves  on  to  the 
nearest  party,  and  trust  to  surprise  at  the  last 
moment.  They  proceeded  to  do  this  and  got  to 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  nearest  form  ahead  of 
them,  when  that  form  turned,  looked  straight 
at  them,  and  said,  '  Hullo,  digger  !  '  They  were 
one  of  our  own  patrols.  The  same  Colonel,  when 
his  battalion  attacked  in  the  Ville  fight,  went  out 
to  the  consolidation  line  like  any  one  of  his  men 
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with  a  rifle  and  bayonet.  At  one  place  near  where 
the  new  line  was  being  dug  in  he  came  upon  a 
German  post  of  eight  or  nine  men  and  a  machine 
gun,  who  had  been  missed  in  the  advance  and 
were  lying  *  doggo.'  The  Huns  had  a  nasty  look 
in  their  eyes,  and  the  Colonel  ducked  hastily  into 
a  shell-hole,  covered  the  post  with  his  rifle,  and 
yelled  back  to  the  nearest  party  of  his  men.  A 
sergeant  came  up  and  with  the  Colonel  attacked 
and  captured  the  lot. 

The  1 8th  Battalion,  too,  tell  a  neat  little  story 
of  a  patrol  on  the  Ridge  which  was  covering 
another  party  at  work  one  night  on  a  new  trench. 
On  the  way  in,  at  the  end  of  the  work,  the  patrol, 
making  across  a  clover  field,  came  upon  a  hidden 
enemy  post  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  There  was 
a  nice  clean  machine  gun  set  up  ready  for  action 
but  the  post  was  empty — evidently  some  relief 
in  progress.  The  Australians  lifted  the  gun  and 
brought  it  in  with  them,  but,  being  sure  the  post 
was  only  temporarily  abandoned,  lay  down  some 
distance  to  a  flank  and  watched.  Presently  they 
heard  a  noise  of  someone  in  the  post,  then  a 
few  rifle  and  revolver  shots  broke  out.  The  game 
was  plain  ;  the  Germans,  finding  the  gun  gone, 
were  putting  up  a  pretence  of  being  attacked  in 
order  to  provide  an  excuse  for  the  loss.  Then 
some  of  their  own  people  in  the  rear  fired  a 
rocket,  and  the  German  artillery  opened  fire  over 
the  post,  and  fell  short.  Many  of  the  shells 
burst  right  over  and  about  the  post.  Evidently 
the  little  garrison  had  forgotten  the  signal  to 
lengthen  range,  for  they  fired  rockets  wildly  of 
every  imaginable  colour,  hoping  to  hit  the  right 
one    intelligible    to    their  ^own    artillery.     The 
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Australians  watching  cheered  the  Huns  heartily 
in  the  mess  they  had  made  for  themselves. 

This  battalion  finally  obtained  such  complete 
ascendency  over  the  Germans  that  they  made  a 
raid  in  broad  daylight  without  casualties  suffered. 
It  was  at  11  o'clock  on  a  warm  clear  morning 
when  you  could  see  a  man  miles  away.  A  party 
of  scouts  had  got  ready  for  cutting  out  at  any 
moment  a  sector  of  fifty  yards  of  German  trench  ; 
thev  knew  every  inch  of  the  ground  among  the 
crops  there  from  reconnaissance  ;  and  on  this 
morning  they  suspected  the  German  line  of 
napping.  All  was  quiet  and  there  was  no 
artillery  fire.  The  battalion  decided  to  make  the 
raid  then  and  there,  and  the  officer  in  charge  of 
it  posted  a  Lewis  gunner  to  watch  a  certain 
sniper's  hole  on  a  flank,  and  then  led  his  men 
over.  He  had  given  them  each  a  precise  part 
and  (to  quote  the  official  Battalion  report)  c  as 
in  football,  each  probable  opponent  was  marked 
down.'  They  crept  up  through  the  clover,  and 
then  made  a  last  little  rush  and  jumped  into  the 
trench.  A  sentry,  smoking  a  cigarette,  jerked 
his  hands  up,  dumb  with  amazement.  The 
Australian  officer  jumped  from  the  parapet  right 
on  to  the  chest  of  a  German  officer  writing  a 
letter.  A  sergeant  pulled  the  curtain  away  from 
a  small  shelter  and  saw  several  Huns  inside  who 
at  once  shouted  i  Kamerad  !  Good  morning  !  ' 
Several  other  Australians,  less  gentle,  marked 
down  their  opponents  with  bayonet  thrusts  right 
away.  The  raiders  collared  a  machine  gun  and 
then  made  their  twenty-three  prisoners,  under 
trembling  protests,  get  out  of  the  trench,  and 
walked  them  back  to  the  Australian  lines  calmly 
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and  in  full  view  of  all  the  world,  for  as  the 
officer  said  e  if  their  friends  shoot,  the  Huns 
will  be  killed  too.'  The  expected  sniper  on 
the  flanks  did  lift  his  head  to  make  an  attempt, 
and  was  shot  ;dead  by  the  waiting  Lewis  gunner. 
Another  Hun,  farther  off,  who  stood  up  in  sheer 
astonishment  at  what  he  saw,  met  the  same 
fate. 

On  the  night  of  June  4th~sth  the  Huns  tried 
again  to  break  into  the  Australian  line  on  the  top 
of  the  Sailly  spur,  at  the  point  where  they  had 
attacked  before.  They  met  the  19th  Battalion 
this  time  and  the  20th  on  the  flank  also  joined  in. 
It  was  found  afterwards  from  prisoners  that  the 
attack  was  by  a  picked  detachment  270  strong 
from  all  companies  of  the  Prussian  27th  Reserve 
Infantry  Regiment.  At  about  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  first  wave  of  Huns  was  lying  up  just 
outside  our  wire  ;  the  Australian  line  garrison 
saw  them  but  paid  no  heed,  as  our  patrols  were 
out  and  these  were  thought  to  be  our  own  men. 
Suddenly  a  fierce  minenwerfer  bombardment 
began.  It  deluged  our  wire  and  the  Huns  lying 
there  caught  it  in  full  force  and  were  mostly  put 
out  of  action.  The  German  artillery  then  began, 
and  a  second  storming  wave  burst  through  the 
wire  and  into  the  New  South  Welshmen's  front 
line.  The  first  German  to  arrive  at  our  parapet 
was  a  big  man  covered  with  his  iron  extinguisher 
of  a  helmet ;  he  was  hung  about  with  his  rifle 
and  bayonet  and  bombs,  and  had  in  his  hand  an 
iron  knob-kerry — a  thing  with  a  spring  in  the 
handle  like  the  spring  of  a  verandah-flydoor  at 
home,  and  a  blow  with  it  would  fell  a  horse. 
He  had  this  pretty  weapon  in  his  right  hand  and 
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a  potato-masher  bomb  in  his  left.  He  leered 
down  at  an  Australian  in  the  trench  waiting  for 
him,  and  as  he  raised  his  right  arm  to  strike  he 
said  '  American  ?  '  The  Australian  replied  in 
unprintable  language,  made  an  upward  jab  with 
his  bayonet,  and  disembowelled  the  German  in 
the  same  instant. 

The  Huns  more  than  twice  outnumbered  the 
trench  garrison  of  the  company  that  met  them, 
yet  this  garrison,  unassisted  by  any  reinforce- 
ments, completely  repulsed  them  and  annihilated 
all  the  Huns  who  broke  through.  Any  Huns  left 
of  the  first  wave  from  their  own  minenwerfer 
bombardment,  were  shot  down  by  the  Australian 
machine  guns.  The  second  wave  rushed  for  our 
front  line  in  two  places.  The  southern  party 
numbered  about  80,  of  whom  about  40  pene- 
trated our  line  ;  these  forty  were  immediately 
assailed  with  bombs,  were  stayed,  and  then  found 
themselves  attacked  with  the  bayonet.  Six  of 
them  only  escaped  ;  the  others  were  killed  or 
captured.  The  northern  attacking  party  was  in 
heavier  strength,  though  only  about  50  got  into 
our  defences.  Leaving  a  Lewis  gun  to  enfilade 
them,  the  officer  commanding  the  post  imme- 
diately south  spread  out  his  little  garrison  on  a 
defensive  flank  facing  north.  The  Huns  crossed 
the  front  trench  and  swung  in  line  leftwards  to 
counter  this  move  ;  just  then  the  Australian 
company  commander  in  the  support  line,  collect- 
ing every  available  man  on  the  spot,  charged 
on  to  them  in  flank.  The  two  Australian  parties 
were  in  greatly  inferior  numbers,  but  the  Germans 
ran,  dropping  three  machine  guns  as  they  went. 
Most  of  them  were  shot  or  bayoneted   as    they 
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fled.  They  left  about  80  dead  about  our  lines 
and  21  prisoners. 

The  character  of  the  Australian  soldier  shone 
bravely  in  several  incidents  of  this  fight.  A 
runner  of  the  19th,  taking  a  message  to  the  front 
line,  jumped  into  the  trench,  ignorant  that  the 
Germans  had  just  entered,  and  found  himself 
facing  six  of  them.  He  instantly  unslung  his 
bayonet,  killed  one,  and  the  other  five  surren- 
dered to  him.  One  of  them  immediately  after- 
wards escaped.  A  man  of  the  20th  Battalion 
met  a  small  Hun  bombing  party  coming  down 
the  trench  towards  him.  He  did  not  call  on 
them  to  surrender,  but  pointed  to  the  trench- 
firestep  alongside  them  and  said,  '  Put  those 
bombs  down.  Put  them  down.  Put  them 
down  ' — each  time  with  greater  emphasis.  The 
amazed  Huns  understood  his  attitude  and  tone 
rather  than  his  words  ;  they  put  their  bombs 
down  and  accepted  the  position  of  surrendered 
prisoners.  Subsequently  after  daybreak,  Austra- 
lian stretcher-bearers  went  out  into  Nomansland 
and  brought  in  many  German  wounded.  The 
Huns,  who  did  not  venture  forth  to  rescue  their 
own  people,  looked  on  and  did  not  fire.  The 
absolute  superiority  of  the  Australian  infantry 
over  the  Germans  was  never  better  proved  than 
in  this  small  but  striking  fight. 

The  7th  Brigade  now  came  in  to  relieve  the 
5th,  and  cleared  at  once  for  action.  Like  the 
6th,  it  had  missed  all  the  earlier  fighting  and 
determined  to  make  a  battle  for  itself.  The 
Ville  battle  had  carried  slightly  forward  the  left 
flank  of  the  Ridge  position  ;  the  7th  Brigade  now 
planned  to  push  forward  the  centre  and  right 
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flank  along  the  Bray-Corbie  road  and  over  the 
Sailly-Laurette  spur.  The  Germans  had  acquired 
experience  of  the  Australian  policy,  and  it  was 
fairly  easy  to  foretell  that  the  attack  was  coming. 
The  precise  hour  of  it  was,  however,  a  surprise. 
They  expected  it  in  the  dawn  of  June  nth.  It 
was  delivered  at  the  close  of  twilight — a  gorgeous 
twilight — on  the  evening  of  June  10th.  The 
men  who  made  it  were  in  the  best  possible  fettle. 
It  was  a  hard  thing  that  bright  sunny  day  for 
hundreds  of  eager  healthy  men  to  lie  hidden  in 
holes  for  fifteen  daylight  hours  ;  but  the  officers 
explained  the  importance  of  the  precaution,  and 
the  battalions,  after  marching  in  the  night  before, 
lay  hidden  and  quiet  for  the  whole  day  preceding 
the  assault.  A  Brigade  Staff  Officer  who  went 
round  the  trenches  that  afternoon  and  saw  them 
cleaning  rifles  and  rubbing  bayonets  on  bits  of 
flint,  every  man's  face  as  cool  and  hard  and 
bright  as  his  steel,  said — '  God  help  the  Fritz 
to-night  when  those  boys  get  to  him.  The  poor 
devils  are  duds  most  of  them  too.'  They  were. 
The  Hun  machine  gunners  in  many  cases  stayed 
and  fought  to  the  last,  but  the  infantry,  with  one 
or  two  isolated  exceptions,  simply  ran.  Some 
ran  forward,  not  to  charge  but  to  surrender,  as 
on  the  front  of  the  West  Australians  ;  some  ran 
backwards,  chucking  aside  arms  and  equipment 
as  they  went.  Some  fired  a  few  rounds,  and  then, 
squealing  and  whining,  ducked  into  their  little 
'  tawies  '  and  had  to  be  dragged  out.  Those 
who  ran  away  were  shot  down  like  rabbits  by 
Lewis  gunners.  Those  who  remained  were  mostly 
taken  prisoner.  The  Australian  artillery  fire 
accompanying  the  attack  was  very  good  and 
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cut  down  a  considerable  number  of  those  who 
fled. 

The  attack  was  made  by  three  splendid 
battalions — the  28th  (West  Australian)  on  the 
left,  the  25th  (Queensland)  in  the  centre,  and  the 
27th  (South  Australian)  on  the  right.  To  the 
right  of  them  again  were  more  West  Australians, 
the  51st  Battalion  of  the  13th  Brigade,  who  took 
forward  the  extreme  right  flank  down  the  lower 
end  of  two  spurs  and  the  Sailly  valley  between. 
There  was  no  hitch  in  the  advance.  The  whole 
operation  was  over  on  the  left  in  thirteen  minutes, 
and  on  the  right  in  half  an  hour.  On  the  left 
indeed  the  28th  had  telephone  communication 
with  their  new  front  line  twenty-five  minutes 
after  the  opening  of  the  assault.  Under  a 
curtain  fire  of  shrapnel  and  high-explosive  the 
Australian  line  on  a  front  of  3,500  yards  moved 
forward  nearly  half  a  mile  and  then  stopped. 
No  resistance  held  it  up  ;  the  battalions  could 
have  gone  on  to  the  German  batteries  if  they  had 
been  allowed. 

The  attack  owed  its  light  casualties  to  the 
fact  that  the  men  followed  close  behind  the 
barrage  and  were  on  to  the  machine  gunners 
before  the  Germans  had  time  to  get  them  into 
action.  While  the  barrage  was  on  them,  the 
machine  gunners  in  most  cases  kept  their  guns 
firing  on  a  fixed  line,  without  any  traversing 
sweep  ;  they  had  their  heads  down  behind  the 
trench  wall  and  reached  only  their  hands  up  to 
pull  the  trigger.  But  as  soon  as  the  artillery  fire 
passed  over  them,  their  heads  would  be  up  and 
their  guns  in  full  action  again.  At  one  point 
the  Queenslanders  were  a  few  seconds  late  and  a 
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German  gun  cut  down  most  of  a  platoon  before 
it  could  be  rushed.  At  another  place  the  officer 
leading  one  of  the  companies  of  the  25th  saw  just 
ahead  some  Huns  about  to  bring  a  machine  gun 
into  action  on  his  men.  Our  barrage  was  rather 
thin  here  and  this  gun  was  just  beyond  it.  There 
was  not  a  second  to  be  lost.  The  officer  looked 
round  to  two  sergeants  near  him  and  said 
quickly — '  Are  you  game  ?  '  There  was  no  need 
for  explanation  or  an  answer.  The  three  imme- 
diately dashed  for  the  gun  straight  into  our 
barrage — the  officer  was  hit  by  a  bit  of  our 
shrapnel  as  he  ran  through — and  they  fought  and 
killed  the  crew  and  captured  the  gun.  One  of 
the  sergeants  afterwards  died  of  wounds  ;  the 
officer,  though  hit,  carried  on  with  his  company 
in  the  front  line  for  thirty  hours  afterwards, 
and  went  back  to  the  dressing  station  only 
when  his  wound  grew  too  bad  to  admit  of  further 
delay. 

Of  such  stuff"  are  the  Australian  officers  made, 
and  the  rank  and  file  no  less.  The  27th  Battalion, 
on  the  right  of  the  25th,  met  some  stiff  infantry 
resistance  at  one  place — the  only  place  on  the 
whole  field  where  the  German  infantry  (apart 
from  machine  gunners)  stood  to  fight.  It  was 
at  a  strong  trench  work  near  the  limit  prescribed 
for  the  advance.  The  officer  leading  one  of 
the  South  Australian  platoons  at  this  work  was 
down,  and  every  non-commissioned  officer  in 
the  platoon  likewise.  A  private,  one  of  the  old 
original  members  of  the  battalion,  took  command. 
He  led  his  comrades  at  the  trench  and  then 
fought  his  way  up  it  at  their  head,  bombing  and 
bayoneting    for   over   a   hundred  yards.      With 
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his  own  hand  in  this  way  he  killed  twenty-five 
Huns  ;  the  resistance  broke,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  Germans  fled.  He  reorganised  the  platoon, 
laid  out  the  line  which  they  dug,  and  for  two  days 
looked  after  them  there  ;  they  were  a  trying  two 
days,  for  the  whole  battalion  was  shorthanded  for 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  and  the  German 
bombardment  was  so  heavy  that  many  things, 
including  officerless  platoons,  had  to  be  left 
as  they  were  for  a  time.  And  of  the  digger  who 
did  this  the  battalion  commander  said :  '  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  him.  He  is  a  jewel  beyond 
all  price  in  such  a  situation  ;  but  it  is  no  good 
giving  him  stripes  because  as  soon  as  we  come 
out  of  the  line  he  does  something  for  which  he 
has  to  be  reduced  to  the  ranks  again.' 

The  most  picturesque  feature  of  the  battle  was 
the  behaviour  of  a  one-armed  company  com- 
mander of  the  28th.  He  was  well  known  and 
esteemed  far  beyond  his  company  ;  and  one  of 
the  battalion  jokes  was  the  sailor  language  he 
still  used  as  a  soldier,  for  he  was  an  old  sailor  and 
came  from  Broome.  On  a  route  march,  for 
instance,  there  would  be  an  order  to  halt.  '  Make 
fast,  A  Company  !  '  he  would  shout,  and  the 
company  resented  any  alteration  of  the  order 
in  the  passing  of  it  down.  His  left  arm  had  been 
smashed  at  Flers  in  191 6  ;  he  carried  it  shrunk 
and  useless,  always  in  a  sling.  When  he  came 
out  of  hospital,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should 
be  given  a  safe  job  away  from  the  battalion.  He 
declined,  and  after  many  appeals  to  high  quarters 
he  was  allowed  to  return  to  the  28th.  They 
tried  to  make  him  transport  officer,  to  keep  him 
out  of  the  front  line,  but  nothing  could  hold  him 
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away  from  his  company  and  the  thick  of  any 
danger  that  it  found.  In  the  attack  that 
evening  he  led  them  with  a  walking  stick.  It 
was  highly  important,  in  order  to  prevent 
casualties  from  enemy  machine  guns,  that  the 
attackers  should  keep  up  close  behind  the 
artillery  barrage,  ready  to  tackle  any  obstacle 
directly  the  fire  lifted  in  front  of  them.  But 
the  men  who  do  night-fighting  are  apt  to  move 
forward  too  quickly,  and  to  save  his  men  from 
rushing  into  our  own  artillery  fire  this  officer 
went  forward  of  the  advancing  line  himself  and 
walked  backwards  for  most  of  the  way,  regulating 
the  line  of  his  men  by  signals  with  his  stick. 
The  bursting  shrapnel  of  the  barrage  lit  up  the 
scene,  and  the  sight  of  their  leader  moving  ahead 
of  them,  often  almost  in  the  midst  of  the  shell- 
bursts,  inspired  the  diggers  as  nothing  else  did 
in  the  whole  fight.  He  probably  saved  many  of 
his  men's  lives  by  this  wonderful  leading,  and 
himself  went  through  the  battle  without  a 
scratch,  but  was  hit  by  a  sniper  next  day  and 
died  of  his  wounds. 

There  is  one  amusing  story  the  South  Austra- 
lians tell  about  a  Broken  Hill  officer  of  theirs. 
On  the  captured  ground  was  a  big  field-silo  of 
mangold-wurzels — a  great  heap  of  the  roots 
covered  with  earth,  looking  like  the  gigantic 
barrow  of  some  ancient  dead.  The  officer  was 
seen  chasing  a  Hun  round  and  round  this  heap — 
the  Hun  shouting  and  running  like  the  very 
devil,  not  daring  to  leave  the  shelter  ;  and  the 
officer  chasing  him  with  yells  to  surrender  and 
clicking  his  empty  revolver  at  him  with  every 
pace.     After  they  had  done  several  laps  in  this 
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fashion,  one  of  the  diggers  wandered  over  and 
finished  the  business  by  waiting  around  the 
corner  of  the  heap  with  his  bayonet  propped  up 
at  a  slant  for  the  Hun  to  fall  upon.  A  moment 
after  he  said  to  the  officer  as  they  stood  by  the 
dead  Hun — '  You  should  not  do  things  like  that, 
sir  ;   these  blokes  are  dangerous.' 

The  enemy's  efforts  at  counter-attack  were 
very  feeble.  There  was  about  a  battalion  in  and 
around  Morlancourt,  whose  business  was  to 
counter  any  Australian  blow  on  that  side  of  the 
ridge,  and  about  midnight  some  two  companies 
of  them  were  put  at  it  ;  but  the  Australians  were 
dug  in  by  then,  and  the  Huns  were  stopped  and 
beaten  back  by  machine  gun  and  rifle  fire.  Five 
hours  later,  after  daybreak,  there  was  another 
counter-attack  on  top  of  the  ridge  and  on  the 
right  flank — at  least,  prisoners  taken  from  it  said 
it  was  meant  to  be  one  ;  but  the  Germans  seem 
to  have  lost  heart  in  it  as  they  approached  the 
task,  and  in  the  end  they  just  threw  their  bombs 
from  a  distance  and  dug  in,  and  the  artillery 
inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  them  as  they  did  so. 
The  Australians  in  the  new  line  that  morning 
had  a  rich  reward  for  their  efforts.  The  Germans 
were  evidently  uncertain  of  our  positions  and  did 
not  realise  to  what  an  extent  the  advance  during 
the  night  had  robbed  them  of  some  of  their 
old  security  from  direct  fire.  At  any  rate,  the 
Australian  riflemen  and  machine  gunners  shot 
them  down  in  dozens.  The  28th  say  they  killed 
more  that  morning  than  they  did  during  the 
attack  itself.  The  South  Australians  say  they 
killed  at  least  two  hundred,  sniping  with  rifles 
and  Lewis  guns.     The  Hun  showed  how  it  stung 
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him  ;  from  midday  onwards  he  bombarded 
heavily  the  whole  of  our  front  line  system  with 
direct  and  enfilade  fire. 

Besides  their  killed  and  wounded  the  Germans 
lost  in  men  and  material  331  men  (including  six 
officers)  captured,  43  machine  guns,  and  six 
minenwerfer.  These  figures  include  the  result 
of  a  raid  made  by  a  party  of  the  23rd  Battalion 
on  a  German  post  near  Ville-sur-Ancre  to  the  left 
of  the  main  attack  and  contemporaneously  with 
it.  The  Victorians,  without  having  any  casual- 
ties, killed  thirty  Germans  in  the  post  and 
captured  the  remaining  six  as  well  as  two 
machine  guns. 

The  6th  Brigade  battalions  carried  out  some 
more  small  raids  in  front  of  Ville  to  keep  the 
Huns  hopping,  and  then  on  June  15th  and  16th 
the  Second  Division  was  relieved  by  the  Fifth. 
The  7th  Brigade  gave  over  the  sector  above 
Sailly  to  the  8th  Brigade,  and  left  the  incoming 
battalions  a  legacy  of  fierce  enfilade  fire  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  Huns  had  been 
thoroughly  stung  by  the  latest  attack,  and  until 
the  Battle  of  Hamel  deprived  them  of  the  posi- 
tion, they  never  really  ceased  their  bombardment 
of  revenge.  Their  batteries,  hidden  in  the 
numerous  woods  and  copses  from  Warfusee- 
Abancourt  around  to  Cerisy  and  Bray,  battered 
the  new  and  exposed  Australian  line  in  front  and 
flank  in  continual  harassing  cannonades.  The 
Morlancourt  Ridge  battles  had  carried  the  centre 
of  the  Australian  Corps  front  (between  the  rivers) 
far  forward  of  the  right  (at  Yillers  Bretonneux), 
and  from  the  bald  top  of  the  ridge  above  Sailly, 
as   you  stood   facing  east,  most  of  the  country 
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beyond  the  Somme  over  your  right  shoulder  and 
to  your  right  rear  was  German.  The  trenches  up 
the  ridge  side  were  thus  seriously  exposed,  and 
both  the  8th  Brigade  at  first,  and  the  14th 
Brigade  after  them,  had  to  stand  very  galling 
fire. 

But  they  did  not  take  it  lying  down,  and  the 
raids  continued  ;  the  outpost  fighting  was  a 
little  fiercer  for  what  the  Australians  had  to 
endure  from  the  artillery  strafes.  The  30th 
(N.  S.  Wales)  Battalion  was  in  line  opposite 
Morlancourt  on  the  Ancre  side  of  the  ridge,  and 
the  32nd  (South  Australian)  to  their  right 
crossed  the  top.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
June  19th  Saxons  opposite  the  32nd  attacked 
about  50  strong  and  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
machine  gun  fire.  A  few  nights  later  (June  22nd- 
23rd)  the  59th  (Victorian)  Battalion  before  Ville 
and  the  30th  Battalion  up  the  hillside  to  their 
right  made  simultaneous  raids  on  strong  German 
local  defences.  The  Victorians  routed  the  garri- 
son out  of  a  post  at  the  entrance  of  the  Morlan- 
court cup,  and  chased  the  Huns  into  a  furious 
artillery  and  machine  gun  barrage.  But  the 
New  South  Welshmen  up  the  hill  had  a  stiffer 
fight.  The  position  they  attacked  was  a  horse- 
shoe trench,  and  the  raiders  made  for  it  in  two 
parties,  one  on  each  flank.  The  fight  of  the  left 
party  shows  up  the  great  gallantry  of  the 
Australian  soldier  in  a  difficult  position.  This 
section  of  the  raiders  met  a  storm  of  machine  gun 
and  shell-fire  and  sustained  so  many  casualties 
that  they  could  not  reach  the  position.  The 
subaltern  in  charge,  though  a  large  lump  of  flesh 
and  muscle  was  torn  from  his  left  shoulder  by 
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machine  gun  bullets,  refused  to  leave  the  field 
till  his  men  were  safe,  and  he  himself  helped  in 
two  wounded  men  in  succession.  A  lance- 
corporal  in  charge  of  a  Lewis  gun  team,  covering 
the  flank  of  the  party,  flung  his  little  command 
into  a  position  as  rearguard  while  the  wounded 
were  being  saved.  A  piece  of  shell  carried  away 
part  of  his  jaw  while  he  was  firing.  He  refused 
to  leave  his  gun,  intent  on  the  target  he  had 
found,  and  finally  gave  in  only  when  he  had  lost 
so  much  blood  that  he  was  fainting.  Meanwhile 
the  right  party  of  the  30th  reached  the  horseshoe, 
attacked  in  flank  the  defenders  at  their  deadly 
machine  guns,  and  wiped  them  out  with  the 
bayonet. 

The  32nd  got  in  a  return  blow  on  the  night  of 
June  25th-26th,  when  they  attacked  a  Hun  post 
at  the  top  of  the  gully  next  ahead  over  the 
blood-soaked  Sailly  spur.  The  Germans  cleared 
from  the  trench  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  Austra- 
lians coming  and  lay  down  in  the  field  behind  it, 
but  the  32nd  party  cut  into  them  with  great 
dash,  killed  30,  and  took  home  three  prisoners. 

There  remains  one  more  fight  on  the  Morlan- 
court  Ridge — the  fight  of  the  8th  Brigade  on 
July  29th.  Every  brigade  which  had  held  this 
high  ground  had  attacked  the  Huns  and  captured 
their  positions,  and  the  8th  Brigade  did  not 
mean  to  leave  the  record  unfinished.  Just  after 
midnight  on  July  29th~30th  two  battalions  were 
launched  to  the  attack.  It  was  on  a  front  of 
2,500  yards  and  extended  over  each  side  of  the 
long  main  road,  the  32nd  on  the  right  and  the 
29th  on  the  left,  with  a  company  of  the  30th 
attached  to  each.     It  was  a  miserable  night  and 
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the  ground  was  sodden  and  sticky  after  a  heavy 
rain.  The  attack  lasted  just  twenty  minutes  ; 
200  Germans  were  killed  in  that  time  and  their 
bodies  counted  on  the  ground  won,  93  prisoners 
were  taken  and  23  machine  guns.  The  Huns  on 
the  left  tried  to  meet  the  29th  with  the  bayonet 
but  were  smashed  to  pieces.  On  the  right  one 
German  post  managed  to  get  a  machine  gun  into 
action,  but  the  32nd  overran  it  and  killed  the 
entire  crew,  also  the  garrison  of  the  post,  number- 
ing 20.  The  attack  destroyed  or  put  out  of 
action  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  front  line  and 
support  companies  on  a  3-battalion  front.  The 
Australian  wounded  figures  were  rather  high, 
but  they  lost  only  eighteen  killed,  and  the 
damage  was  caused  principally  by  shell-fire. 

For  the  sake  of  continuity  in  the  story 
this  fight  of  the  8th  Brigade,  the  last  of  the 
Australian  fights  on  the  Ridge,  is  told  here. 
But  the  story  has  thus  for  the  moment  leapt 
over  a  most  important  action  (on  July  4th) 
below  the  Ridge,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Somme — the  battle  of  Hamel  and  the  capture 
of  German  positions  which  had  been  seriously 
affecting  the  Australians  above  Sailly.  The 
attack  on  the  Hamel  position  had  been  for  some 
weeks  considered  and  postponed ;  but  by  the 
end  of  June  the  Australians  had  gone  so  far 
forward  on  the  Morlancourt  Ridge  that  they 
were  suffering  considerably  from  fire  in  enfilade, 
and  even  in  rear,  from  the  Hamel  direction. 
The  Hamel  attack  was  thus  necessary  for  local 
reasons.  But  when  it  came  it  heralded  a  new 
era  on  the  British  front ;  it  introduced  there  the 
American  infantry  ;   and  the  battle  itself,  while 
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it  rounds  off  the  spring  campaign  of  the  Austra- 
lians on  the  Sorame,  has  also  a  premonitory 
gleam  about  it  of  the  great  light  which  blazed 
up  here  soon  afterwards  with  the  return  to  the 
offensive  of  the  British  Army. 


XIII.— THE    BATTLE    OF    HAMEL 

The  biting  out  of  the  Hamel  re-entrant  in  our 
lines  between  Hill  104  and  the  Somme  at  Sailly 
Laurette  had  long  been  an  obvious  operation  to 
the  Australians  ;  the  German  position  there  was 
strong  but  by  no  means  impregnable,  and  it  was 
reasonable  to  count  upon  the  success  of  the 
operation.  But  reasons  were  weighty  against 
the  attempt  ;  for  some  weeks  there  was  a  distinct 
threat  of  further  attack  in  the  enemy  attitude 
opposite  Villers  Bretonneux  on  the  right  flank, 
and  the  Australian  Command  was  inclined  to 
refrain  from  using  up  the  Corps  strength  while 
that  threat  lasted.  The  proposed  Hamel  opera- 
tion would  have  required  at  least  a  full  division 
for  the  attack,  and  a  division  was  all  the  reserve 
the  Corps  had  out  of  the  line.  During  May  and 
early  June  there  were  several  heavy  gas  bombard- 
ments on  Villers  and  its  woods,  and  during  the 
last  week  of  May  on  one  occasion  it  was  estimated 
that  36,000  gas  shells  were  fired  into  this  area 
in  thirty-six  hours.  Such  expenditure  of  ammu- 
nition, on  top  of  other  signs  behind  the  German 
lines,  induced  a  strong  belief  in  a  coming  Hun 
attack  in  force.  That  attack  was  never  realised, 
though  there  was  the  assault  on  the  French  to 
the  south  near  Montdidier. 

During  all  May  and  the  first  part  of  June  the 
Australians  worked  hard  at  the  construction  of 
defences  in  the  Villers  area.     The  Fourth  Divi- 
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sion  after  the  second  battle  of  Villers  Bretonneux 
spent  its  energies  rather  in  this  way  than  in 
active  operations  ;  and  at  the  end  of  May  the 
Third  Division,  relieving  the  Fourth,  continued 
the  work. 

Then  about  the  middle  of  June  there  was  a 
recrudescence  of  outpost  fighting.  On  the  night 
of  the  13th  the  40th  (Tasmanian)  Battalion, 
holding  across  the  main  road  just  beyond  Villers, 
and  at  the  edge  of  the  old  aerodrome  hangars 
which  the  Huns  held,  organised  a  little  expedition 
to  cut  out  one  of  the  large  hangars  where  there 
was  known  to  be  a  German  post.  A  diversion 
party  was  sent  out  into  Nomansland  to  the 
south  of  this  point  to  make  a  noise  and  attract 
the  Huns'  attention.  They  successfully  did  this, 
and  had  called  down  on  themselves  a  heavy  fire 
from  machine  guns  at  the  hangar,  when  an 
officer  at  the  head  of  another  patrol  came  in  from 
the  north  across  the  road  and  rushed  the  German 
garrison.  They  found  they  had  stirred  up  a 
hornet's  nest.  Behind  the  hangar  was  a  short 
deep  trench  with  eight  large  dugouts  and  a 
machine  gun  at  each  end  of  it.  The  Tasmanians 
overcame  about  twenty  Huns  in  the  first  surprise, 
but  just  as  they  thought  the  fight  was  over, 
dozens  more  of  the  enemy  began  to  appear  from 
the  dugouts.  The  Australians  estimated  that 
there  were  60  to  80  Germans  there  altogether. 
Then  ensued  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  fight,  mostly 
with  bombs.  One  Tasmanian  fell  into  the 
trench  and  instantly  two  Germans  dropped  upon 
him  to  hold  him  there.  A  bomb  lobbed  on  to 
them  and  killed  them  both,  and  the  Australian 
scrambled  out  of  the  trench  again  with  the  help 
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of  his  comrades.  After  hard  fighting  the  patrol 
managed  to  extricate  itself  and  returned.  The 
34th  Battalion,  on  the  flank  of  the  40th,  raided 
a  small  German  post  just  to  the  north  of  the 
hangars  on  the  following  evening. 

The  hangar  position  having  been  discovered, 
now  drew  all  the  local  attention.  The  trench- 
mortars  and  artillery  bombarded  it  continually, 
and  patrols  reconnoitred  its  vicinity  each  night 
in  the  hope  of  catching  some  of  its  garrison 
abroad.  Then  the  37th  (Victorian)  Battalion, 
which  had  relieved  the  40th  in  the  line,  resolved 
to  make  another  attack  on  it.  While  the 
artillery  were  bombarding  the  place  in  the 
afternoon  of  June  21st,  a  patrol  of  the  33rd 
Battalion,  lying  out  in  Nomansland  on  the  north 
to  observe  the  effect,  saw  several  Huns  crawl 
away  from  the  hangar  ;  these  made  northwards 
along  a  trench  near  where  this  patrol  was  lying. 
The  patrol,  an  officer  and  four  men,  felt  its 
adventurous  spirit  incited,  dashed  into  the 
Germans'  trench,  and  discovered  five  Huns  in 
a  couple  of  small  shelters  ;  the  Huns  gave  the 
alarm  with  the  result  that  four  of  them  were 
promptly  killed  and  the  other  wounded.  That 
same  night  a  party  from  the  37th  rushed  the 
hangar  from  two  sides  at  once  and  routed  the 
garrison  of  40,  killing  10  and  capturing  seven. 
The  remainder  fled  and  the  Victorians  wrecked 
the  dugouts  with  bombs. 

Meanwhile  outpost  fighting  began  just  to  the 
north  opposite  Hamel.  This  sector  had  hitherto 
been  very  quiet  and  the  4th  Brigade  called  it  '  a 
perfect  home.'  There  had  been  some  skirmishing 
about  Bouzincourt  on  the  Somme  below  Hamel 
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by  the  8th  Brigade  when  the  Fifth  Division  first 
arrived,  but  beyond  that  the  liveliness  of  other 
parts  of  the  Australian  front  had  left  quite 
undisturbed  the  lines  in  the  Hamel  dip.  The 
position  here  had  enjoyed  a  restful  calm  since 
the  first  fight  for  Villers  Bretonneux,  more  than 
two  months  previously. 

The  Huns  had  strongly  fortified  both  Vaire 
Wood  and  Hamel  village,  and  just  to  the  west 
of  Hamel  had  dug  a  pear-shaped  redoubt,  the 
stalk  end  of  the  pear  facing  us.  On  the  night 
of  June  1 5th- 1 6th  the  14th  (Victorian)  and 
1 6th  (West  Australian)  Battalions,  made  two 
strong  raids — the  14th  on  the  southern  end  of 
Vaire  Wood,  and  the  16th  on  Pear  Redoubt. 
The  14th  attacked  a  heavily-wired  trench  at  the 
edge  of  the  wood  in  three  parties.  The  Huns 
fled  from  the  centre  party  at  once,  but  the  flanks 
stood  to  fight  before  the  other  two  and  suffered 
severely.  The  rightmost  raiding  party  had  a 
sharp  fight,  killed  12  and  captured  9,  and  passed 
on  to  join  their  comrades.  The  centre,  pene- 
trating without  opposition,  found  a  large  dugout 
into  which  they  threw  a  bomb  in  the  usual 
fashion.  The  Huns'  copybook  answer  to  such 
a  summons  is  to  shout  back  c  Kamerad  !  '  and 
come  out  with  hands  up — a  perfectly  understood 
procedure.  On  this  occasion,  as  the  officer  in 
charge  subsequently  said,  '  unfortunately  the 
premonitory  bomb  set  the  dugout  on  fire,  and 
so  steps  had  to  be  taken  to  dispose  of  any 
inhabitants.'  The  left  raiding  party  met  resist- 
ance in  front  of  the  main  trench,  wiped  out 
the  Germans  there,  and  were  engaged  in  hack- 
ing  their  way  through  the  wire   of    the    main 
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defences  when  time  was  up  and  the  raid  was 
called  off. 

Farther  north  the  16th  Battalion  simulta- 
neously assaulted  Pear  Redoubt.  The  West 
Australians  successfully  took  a  daring  risk,  for, 
while  the  raiders  were  lying  up  in  Nomansland 
and  the  scouts  were  placing  explosive  charges 
in  the  German  wire,  with  still  half  a  minute  to 
go  before  our  artillery  barrage  would  begin, 
those  scouts  were  discovered  by  the  enemy. 
The  Australians  decided  not  to  wait  for  the 
artillery,  but  to  fire  the  charges  in  the  wire  and 
rush  the  redoubt  at  once.  Luckily  our  guns, 
when  the  bombardment  began,  were  firing  well 
ahead  and  the  infantry  were  not  caught  by  the 
barrage.  They  bombed  up  each  side  of  the 
redoubt  to  the  broad  round  of  it  at  the  top. 
There  the  Germans  were  caught  between  them 
and  the  artillery  fire,  and  the  16th  men  killed 
50  and  brought  in  a  few  prisoners  and  three 
machine  guns. 

Such  was  the  prelude  to  the  Battle  of  Hamel 
three  weeks  later. 


Hamel  was  fought  in  the  early  morning  of 
July  4th,  and  it  was  a  happy  arrangement  that, 
on  this  their  National  Day,  United  States  troops 
attacked  for  the  first  time  in  the  British  line. 
There  were  not  many  of  them,  about  a  battalion 
all  told,  but  it  made  the  day  memorable  and 
certainly  created  a  great  bond  between  Americans 
and  Australians.  They  were  attached  in  platoons 
to  Australian  battalions,  and,  though  brand-new 
to  fighting  of  any  sort,  they  acquitted  themselves 
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that  day  most  bravely.  They  went  into  the 
fight  very  raw,  very  enthusiastic,  and  anxious 
as  schoolboys  to  learn  how  an  attack  was  actually 
done,  borne  up  above  all  by  the  conviction  that 
the  Australians  who  were  taking  them  into  battle 
were  some  of  the  crack  troops  of  the  allied  armies, 
and  that  it  was  a  high  honour  to  fight  beside 
them.  They  made  this  sentiment  so  obvious 
that  many  Australians  were  not  a  little  embar- 
rassed. There  wras  an  amusing  tale  of  a  United 
States  battalion  officer  who  addressed  his  men 
from  a  tree-stump  some  hours  before  the  action, 
and  his  words  were  something  like  this — '  I  just 
want  to  tell  you  boys  that  you  are  going  into  a 
good  keen  fight  among  the  Australians  and 
you're  going  to  give  the  Huns  hell.  The 
Australian  authorities  say  they  want  all  the 
papers  captured  on  the  enemy  for  information 
purposes  ;  remember  that ;  and  if  I  find  any 
man  has  looted  papers  he  has  no  right  to  keep, 
he's  in  for  trouble.  Now  you're  going  into 
action  with  some  mighty  celebrated  troops 
guaranteed  to  win,  and  you've  got  to  get  up  to 
their  level  and  stay  there  with  them.  There'll 
be  a  whole  heap  of  people  looking  on  at  you, 
who  won't  be  on  the  spot,  and  you've  got  to 
make  good.'  This  extraordinary  oration,  which 
would  probably  have  left  a  British  battalion 
stone-cold  and  aroused  an  Australian  one  to 
rebellion,  put  the  American  heart  exactly  right. 
What  the  Australians  thought  of  them  after  the 
battle  is  best  expressed  in  the  report  from  the 
new  front  line  of  one  company  commander  in 
the  nth  Brigade — '  U.  S.  troops  are  now  classified 
as  diggers.' 
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The  Americans  had  always  particularly  at- 
tracted the  Australian  interest,  and  as  the 
American  training  reserves  in  the  course  of  the 
spring  campaign  gradually  came  up  to  the  back 
of  the  front,  you  would  catch  sight  everywhere 
of  little  knots  of  their  men  and  the  Australians 
yarning  and  taking  stock  of  each  other.  The 
Australian  correspondents  who  visited  the  first 
American  divisions  in  the  line  in  Lorraine  in 
February,  191 8,  observed  clearly  enough  in  those 
early  days  of  the  American  Army — and  would 
have  been  blind  indeed  if  they  had  not — the 
promise  of  this  host  of  a  great  new  continent 
descending  in  its  millions  into  the  theatre  of  war 
in  Europe.  The  new  American  soldiers  on  their 
first  arrival  illustrated  again  so  clearly  the 
beginnings  of  the  Australian  Divisions,  that  those 
first  impressions  of  them  in  Lorraine  may 
perhaps  be  quoted  here. 

6  The  United  States  Army  is  new — new  as 
paint — and  keen  as  a  race-horse  in  training, 
or  rather  a  whole  paddockful  of  race-horses. 
Probably  it  is  the  last  chance  the  world  will  have 
of  seeing  such  a  spectacle  of  amateur  warlike 
earnestness,  for  the  Americans  are  learning  very 
fast.  In  turning  themselves  into  soldiers  these 
"  Doughboys  "  (to  use  their  self-bestowed  name) 
are  starting  a  new  series  of  good,  rich,  human 
stories — stories  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  someone 
is  preserving  for  universal  enjoyment  in  the 
future.  The  world  saw  something  of  this  same 
sort  when  the  Australian  War-Army  began  in 
1 91 4,  the  same  light-hearted  enthusiasm,  the 
same  strong  raw  quality  all  untrained  and 
inexperienced,  the  same  outpouring  of  the  very 
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best  of  a  whole  country  in  a  great  national 
emotion,  counting  neither  cost  nor  returns.  If 
the  Germans  are  sincere  in  discounting  the 
x^mericans  they  are  in  for  a  rude  awakening. 
The  Americans  are  not  soldiers  yet,  and  none 
realise  better  than  themselves  how  much  they 
have  still  to  learn  of  modern  fighting  ;  but  they 
will  be  a  great  and  powerful  army  in  shorter 
time  than  they  reckon.  They  have  a  spirit  for 
which,  if  the  Kaiser  could  get  it  into  his  troops 
to-day,  he  would  sacrifice  a  good  half  of  his 
numbers.  Great  armies  have  before  this  been 
raised  by  the  stir  of  great  causes,  and  the  British 
Empire  itself  has  the  best  of  reasons  for  knowing 
how,  with  the  vital  spark  in  him,  the  most 
unmilitary  civilian  can  become  a  perfect  soldier  ; 
but  no  army  in  all  history  ever  marched  with  a 
more  splendid  ardour,  or  faced  a  great  struggle 
with  serener  satisfaction,  than  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  in  France. 

'  Their  clean-cut  faces — solider  built,  many  of 
them,  but  wearing  the  same  expression  of  alert 
intelligence — look  very  like  those  of  our  own 
Australians.  They  swear  as  a  general  thing 
perhaps  a  little  less.  They  salute  gravely,  a 
slow  raising  of  the  hand  horizontally  to  the  front 
of  the  forehead.  Their  smart  canvas  gaiters, 
the  shaven  backs  of  their  necks,  distinguish  them 
at  once.  They  drink  coffee  rather  than  tea. 
But  except  for  these  points  they  might  be  our 
own  fellows.  They  bear  themselves  with  the 
same  sturdy  self-reliance.  They  spread  them- 
selves over  country  in  the  same  fashion  of  men 
accustomed  to  vast  spaces.  They  move  with  the 
same  easy  free-limbed  carriage.     Their  discipline 
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is  a  thing  which  force  could  never  impose  or 
maintain,  but  is  rather  contributed  voluntarily 
to  a  common  good  in  some  violation  of  tempera- 
ment and  upbringing.  Against  these  men,  as 
against  the  men  of  the  British  Empire,  the 
Germans  have  no  chance.' 

For  a  few  hours  on  the  day  preceding  the 
Hamel  battle  there  was  consternation  among 
both  Australians  and  the  Americans  attached 
to  them.  It  appeared  that  someone  somewhere 
wanted  to  call  the  Americans  back  at  the  last 
moment  ;  a  company  or  two  held  in  reserve  did 
actually  receive  orders  to  rejoin  its  own  division. 
But  for  the  most  part,  when  the  rumour  of  this 
change  got  abroad,  these  Americans  who  till 
that  moment  were  in  everybody's  eye,  either 
marching  up  with  the  Australian  battalions,  or 
resting  with  them  in  rear  assembly  positions, 
or  eating  dinner,  or  sleeping  like  brothers  in  little 
'  bivvies  '  together — these  Americans  of  a  sudden 
could  not  be  found.  It  was  useless  for  high 
authorities  to  thunder  about  fresh  orders  ;  the 
Australians  protested  that  they  were  preparing 
for  the  battle,  and  that  the  Americans  were 
already  detailed  to  special  jobs,  or  they  were 
sick,  or  they  had  gone  forward — the  new  orders, 
they  said,  could  not  be  carried  out.  And  they 
were  not.  They  had  come  too  late,  anyhow  ; 
but,  to  make  doubly  clear  that  they  were  too 
late,  the  Americans  resorted  to  every  conceivable 
trick  to  avoid  being  pulled  out  thus  from  the 
coming  fight.  They  hid  themselves,  they  ex- 
changed tunics  with  the  Australians,  in  order 
to  defeat  any  such  scheme  ;  and  in  the  end  they 
stayed. 
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Hamel  was  really  a  big  battle  reduced  to  small 
scale.     There  was  massed  artillery — such  accu- 
mulation of  guns,  great  and  small,  as  could  have 
blown  the  Hamel  area  in  dust  to  the  skies,  let 
alone  clear  the  Germans  from  it  ;    there  were 
tanks,    a    vastly    improved    breed    on    the    old 
originals  ;    there  was   a  most   detailed  scheme 
of  aeroplane  co-operation  in  every  phase,  from 
the  drowning  by  bomb-dropping  of  the  noise  of 
the  approaching  tanks,  to  the  carriage  forward 
by   air   of   machine-gun   ammunition   after   the 
battle.     The  attack  was  made  by  three  brigades 
— the  6th  on  the  right,  with  the  21st  and  23rd 
(Victorian)  Battalions  ;    the  4th  in  the  centre, 
with  the  13th  (New  South  Wales),  15th  (Queens- 
land), and  1 6th  (West  Australian)  ;  and  the  nth 
on   the  left,  with  the  44th  (West  Australian), 
43rd  (South  Australian)  and  42nd  (Queensland). 
The    15th  (Victorian)    Brigade  was  to  make   a 
small  local  attack  east  of  Ville-sur-Ancre  ;    the 
whole  Corps  front  was  to  assist  with  artillery  fire 
to   distract   Hun   attention   from   the   point   of 
attack  ;  but  even  beyond  this  a  general  co-opera- 
tive bombardment  was  arranged  for  several  miles 
on  the  British  and  the  French  fronts  left  and 
right  of  the  Australians. 

The  opening  of  the  attack  at  3.10  a.m.,  as 
seen  from  the  Morlancourt  Ridge  above  Vaux, 
was  a  weird  and  wonderful  spectacle.  The  time 
was  immediately  before  dawn  after  a  perfect 
night  of  early  summer — a  fresh,  calm,  soft-aired 
night  such  as  would  turn  men's  thoughts  to 
anything  but  war.  What  moon  there  was 
vanished  early,  and  shooting  was  only  spasmodic 
by  the  guns  of  either  side.     Now  and  again  an 
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aeroplane  of  ours — no  Hun  machines  were  to 
be  heard — droned  overhead  like  a  mammoth 
mosquito,  passed  on  towards  Germany,  and  in 
the  distance  delivered  a  little  cargo  of  bombs. 
But  on  the  whole  the  night  was  strangely  still 
and  pleasant  as  summer  nights  go  behind  the 
fighting  lines  in  France. 

During  the  last  few  minutes  prior  to  the  attack 
a  thicker  humming  droned  in  the  air— a  string 
of  our  aeroplanes  flying  low  to  drown  with  their 
noise  the  rattle  of  the  tanks  over  their  last  half 
mile  to  the  front  line.  The  aeroplanes  did  more 
than  hum.  They  suddenly  awoke  Hamel  in  a 
blaze  of  explosion  by  dropping  collectively 
several  bundles  of  bombs  fair  into  the  middle  of 
it.  Fires  broke  out  here  and  there  in  the  houses. 
Then  opened  a  slow  bombardment  from  our 
artillery,  in  which  the  trench-mortars  joined  ; 
this  was  not  the  real  thing,  but  a  preparatory 
smother  of  smoke-shell.  For  a  week  or  more 
before  the  battle  the  Australian  guns  had  shelled 
the  Huns  with  gas  at  exactly  this  hour— a  plan 
to  deceive  them  for  this  4th  of  July  morning  and 
to  make  them  put  on  their  gas  helmets  ;  only 
this  time  the  guns  fired  smoke  instead  of  gas, 
for  the  safety  of  the  assaulting  infantry.  The 
smoke  shell  was  really  the  most  fascinating 
spectacle  of  the  whole  attack.  The  dim  light 
before  dawn  enlarged  and  distorted  the  smoke 
clouds  to  monstrous  shapes,  which  were  lit  up 
feebly,  and  thereby  the  more  terribly,  by  the 
flashes  of  the  bursts.  Here  and  there  a  brilliant 
rocket  soared  up  from  the  doomed  lines,  yet 
seemed  to  convey  no  serious  note  of  alarm, 
merely  warning  perhaps  of  the  supposed  usual 
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gas-strafe.  The  Hun  batteries,  at  any  rate,  were 
not  aroused.  To  the  last  moment  the  little 
corner  of  country  there  among  the  broad  sloping 
valleys,  and  its  population,  the  semi-somnolent 
battalions  which  the  imagination  could  picture 
easily  enough  in  their  holes,  seemed  unaware  of 
the  mighty  pole-axe  poised  to  strike. 

Then,  at  the  very  moment,  you  could  swear, 
of  the  first  awakening  flicker  of  dawn  over  the 
horizon  beyond,  the  guns,  suddenly  alert  and 
changing  tone,  broke  out  into  the  salvo  of  the 
instant  called  Zero.  There  was  a  big  boom  from 
the  first  counter-battery  gun,  a  12-inch  monster 
behind  the  ordered  array  of  the  smaller  artillery, 
and  the  still  morning  air  was  thenceforth  torn 
and  racked  with  noise.  The  previous  slow  succes- 
sion of  bursts  along  the  German  line,  irregular, 
rather  careless,  enumerable  almost  to  the  observer, 
now  quickened  and  multiplied  like  electric  sparks 
over  the  whole  front.  Vast  billows  of  smoke 
rolled  about  with  them — smoke  so  thick  that  it 
was  impossible  to  say  for  ten  minutes  or  so 
whether  or  not  the  barrage  advanced.  Gradually 
the  morning  light  improved  and  the  smoke 
cleared  and  Hamel  village  began  dimly  to  stand 
out.  A  little  later  the  contours  of  the  ground 
were  visible  up  to  Vaire  Wood  and  Accroche 
Wood  and  other  timber  about  the  high  road 
on  the  plateau.  A  tank  or  two  could  be 
seen  crawling  near  Hamel.  The  barrage-dust 
smothered  the  village,  lashed  it  furiously,  and 
passed  on.  No  vestige  of  any  fighting  going  on — 
there  was  not  yet  light  enough  to  reveal  it,  any- 
way— only  a  half-dark,  dead-seeming  country- 
side close  below  the  hill,  and  a  low  vengeful  trail 
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of  destruction  sweeping  slowly  over  it  like  a 
storm.  In  the  wake  of  the  barrage  of  the 
Australian  artillery  in  that  dawning  light  there 
seemed,  from  the  hill  above,  a  striking  stillness 
and  silence  ;  no  fires,  no  movement,  no  sound, 
no  German  shells  even  (strange  to  say),  or  very 
few.  The  fires  in  Hamel  died  down,  and  at  the 
southern  end,  at  a  housetop,  waved  on  the  faint 
breeze  a  flag — the  tricolour  of  France.  An 
officer  of  the  43rd  put  it  there.  The  silence  of 
the  German  guns  was  the  strangest  thing,  but 
there  was  good  reason  for  it  ;  any  batteries  which 
were  not  being  dragged  frantically  out  of  reach 
of  the  assault,  were  being  so  drenched  with  our 
counter-battery  fire  of  gas  and  high-explosive 
that  they  could  not  be  served.  Then  the  light 
rapidly  improved,  and  the  cloud  and  the  pillar 
of  fire  which  went  before  the  Australian  brigades 
dropped  over  the  edge  of  the  ridge  beyond  Hamel. 
The  sky-line  there  moved  with  the  crawling  backs 
of  tanks.  Day  broke,  and  a  gathering  body  of 
men  could  be  seen  on  the  ridge  :  prisoners. 
The  objective  must  have  been  gained.  Little 
columns  of  men  trailed  about  the  middle-ground 
of  the  scene,  laying  wires,  carrying  up  supplies, 
going  forward  as  reliefs  or  to  help  dig  in.  Hamel 
quiet  and  still ;  Vaire  Wood,  much-feared  place, 
silent  as  the  grave  ;  not  a  shot  being  fired  in  all 
the  valleys  or  on  all  the  river  flats.  It  is  already 
two  hours  after  Zero,  and  seems  like  only  five 
minutes. 

What  happened  in  the  half-light  during  that 
two  hours  is  fairly  simple  telling.  The  smoke 
amply  fulfilled  its  double  object  of  deluding  the 
Huns   into    the    belief  that  it  was  gas,  and  in 
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shrouding  our  advancing  line  from  the  machine 
gunners.  About  Vaire  Wood  especially  the  men 
of  the  4th  Brigade  found  great  numbers  of  the 
enemy  wearing  gas  helmets  in  which  they  made 
no  great  fight.  The  centres  of  resistance  were, 
as  had  been  expected,  Vaire  Wood  and  Hamel 
village.  The  4th  Brigade  tackled  the  wood — 
the  13th  Battalion  advancing  by  the  south  and 
the  15th  by  the  north  encircled  it,  and  the  16th 
attacked  straight  through  it.  The  16th,  to 
effect  entrance,  had  to  fight  hard  through  a 
position  called  the  Terraces,  a  series  of  little 
trenches  along  this  end  of  the  side  of  Hamel  Gully. 
But,  once  in,  they  mopped  up  the  wood  easily 
enough.  To  the  15th  fell  the  task  of  storming 
the  Pear  Redoubt  which  lay  across  their  line 
of  assault,  and  here  too  the  steady  following  of 
the  barrage  was  interrupted  for  a  brief  space, 
and  the  infantry  had  to  get  down  and  fight  the 
machine  guns  in  the  old  hand-to-hand  fashion. 
Mostly,  however,  the  tanks,  magnificently 
handled,  did  this  work  for  them  and  saved 
numbers  of  good  Australian  lives.  Many  tanks 
went  into  action  with  a  couple  of  men  riding  on 
top  of  them,  whose  business  was  to  help  keep 
direction  for  the  monsters  and  to  steer  them  clear 
of  fallen  wounded.  The  men  who  lurched  into 
the  smoke  on  the  roofs  of  those  terrible  chariots 
must  have  sounded  that  morning  most  of  what 
life  has  to  offer  of  excitement  and  adventure. 
The  smoke  was  so  blinding  thick  that  some  of 
the  tanks  did  now  and  then  get  lost.  But  in 
the  main  they  performed  all  that  was  required 
of  them  and  more.  Any  infantry  held  up  by 
local  machine-gun   resistance  found  they  could 
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rapidly  call  in  to  settle  the  business  one  of  these 
iron  descendants  of  the  Persian  elephants  ;  and 
the  nigh-invulnerable  mammoth  either  shot  the 
obstruction  to  pieces  or  ground  it  hideously  into 
the  earth.  The  44th  Battalion,  which  sur- 
rounded Hamel  village  from  each  side,  and  the 
43rd,  which  stormed  straight  through  it,  had  also 
formidable  machine-gun  resistance  confronting 
them,  but  with  the  help  of  the  tanks  the  obstacles 
caused  only  temporary  delay  in  each  case. 

Save  for  these  incidents  the  Hamel  attack  was 
a  steady  advance  to  the  assigned  position  behind 
the  wonderful  barrage  fire  of  the  guns.  That 
barrage  swept  the  defence  before  it  like  a  great 
broom,  and  the  infantry,  much  blinded  by  the 
smoke  at  first,  simply  trudged  after  it.  There 
was  no  hitch  in  any  part  of  the  plan  ;  the  42nd 
on  the  left  flank  along  the  Somme,  and  the  21st 
and  23rd  Battalions  on  the  right  at  the  Villers 
Bretonneux  main-road,  came  up  easily  enough. 
Selected  companies  of  the  58th,  59th,  and  60th 
Battalions  advanced  a  trifle  the  15th  Brigade 
line  east  of  Ville,  as  arranged,  without  trouble. 
Our  total  casualties  in  the  attack  were  about 
800  ;  the  Huns  lost  1,500  prisoners  alone.  The 
victory  was  as  complete  as  it  was  cheap,  and  till 
noon  there  was  little  Hun  artillery  fire  ;  but  in 
the  afternoon  those  batteries,  in  their  new 
positions,  conducted  the  usual  reply  bombard- 
ment over  all  the  Hamel  area,  and  especially  on 
Hamel  village. 

The  Battle  of  Hamel  ended  the  Australian 
spring  campaign,  which  saved  Amiens  and  thus 
saved  the  fall  of  much  of  what  the  German 
offensive  hoped  for.     Three  days  after  the  battle 
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an  incident  occurred  which  serves  as  a  happy 
close  to  that  period.  It  was  the  visit  of 
M.  Clemenceau,  the  man  who  has  indubitably 
inspired  the  French  nation  to  victory  no  less  than 
Marshal  Foch  has  inspired  the  French  Army. 
He  came  to  congratulate  the  x\ustralians,  and 
his  simple  words,  spoken  in  English  to  as  many 
of  the  diggers  as  could  be  collected  to  hear  him, 
will  go  right  to  the  heart  of  every  Australian 
man  and  woman  in  the  farthest  corners  of  the 
Bush  at  home,  and  should  not  fail  to  fire  the 
imagination  of  every  child  in  the  schools. 

1  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  at  least  this 
small  amount  of  English  '  (he  said  to  the  gathered 
circle  of  Australian  soldiers  grouped  about  him), 
'  because  it  enables  me  to  tell  you  what  all  French 
people  think  of  you.  They  expected  a  good  deal 
of  you,  because  they  have  heard  what  you  have 
accomplished  in  the  development  of  your  own 
country.  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  they  are 
surprised  that  you  have  fulfilled  their  expecta- 
tions. By  that  high  standard  they  judge  you, 
and  admire  you  that  you  have  reached  it.  We 
have  all  been  fighting  the  same  battle  of  freedom 
in  these  old  battlegrounds.  You  have  all  heard 
the  names  of  them  in  history.  But  it  is  a  great 
wonder,  too,  in  history  that  you  should  be  here 
fighting  on  the  old  battlefields,  which  you  never 
thought,  perhaps,  to  see.  The  work  of  our 
fathers  which  we  wanted  to  hand  down  unharmed 
to  our  children  the  Germans  tried  to  take  from 
us.  They  tried  to  rob  us  of  all  that  is  dearest 
in  modern  human  society.  But  men  were  the 
same  in  Australia,  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
all  countries  proud  of  being  the  home  of  free 
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people.  That  is  what  made  you  come  ;  that  is 
what  made  us  greet  you  when  you  came.  We 
knew  you  would  fight  a  real  fight,  but  we  did  not 
know  that  from  the  very  beginning  you  would 
astonish  the  whole  Continent  with  your  valour. 
I  have  come  here  for  the  simple  purpose  of  seeing 
the  Australians  and  telling  them  this.  I  shall 
go  back  to-morrow  and  say  to  my  countrymen — 
"  I  have  seen  the  Australians  ;  I  have  looked 
into  their  faces.  I  know  that  they,  men  who 
have  fought  great  battles  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
will  fight  on  alongside  us  till  the  freedom  for 
which  we  are  all  fighting  is  guaranteed  for  us  and 
our  children."  ' 


XIV.— THE  GUERILLA  WAR  AT   MERRIS 

One  approaches  the  telling  of  the  stories  of 
the  First  Division  before  Merris  with  some 
hesitation,  and  they  read  like  some  of  the  fights 
of  the  Iliad  on  the  Trojan  shore,  though  without 
the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  those  older  heroes. 
Two  men  go  out  under  every  disadvantage  into 
the  enemy's  country,  slay  or  subdue  twenty, 
and  come  back.  A  platoon  most  impudently 
sallies  into  the  German  lines  and  occupies  two 
or  three  holes  in  the  ground  ;  Hun  companies 
are  vainly  blown  to  pieces  in  trying  to  throw 
them  out  again.  One  Australian  battalion  is 
forced  to  invent  the  phrase  '  a  one-man  raid.' 
Now,  there  are  people  who  do  not  believe  that 
such  things  could  be  done,  in  the  face  of  the  great 
German  Army  at  the  height  of  its  victorious 
offensive. 

Yet  the  truth  is  that  the  Australians,  both  on 
the  Somme  and  in  Flanders,  ate  away  the  good 
solid  German  line  like  white  ants.  The  Hun 
positions  steadily  crumbled  in  front  of  them,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  the  whole  Allied  front  was 
on  the  defensive  and  the  Hun's  prospects  were 
apparently  at  their  rosiest.  They  raided  him 
relentlessly  by  night  and  chased  him  off  Nomans- 
land  ;  by  day  they  sniped  him  with  rifles  and 
machine  guns  wherever  he  dared  to  show  his 
head.  By  a  regular  method  they  continually 
captured   his   posts   and   advanced   their   own  ; 
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then  they  would  make  a  bigger  attack  and  take 
a  line  or  two  of  trenches.  As  the  nerves  of  the 
German  garrisons  deteriorated  under  this  treat- 
ment daylight  raiding  began  and,  especially 
before  Merris,  became  the  fashion. 

The  daylight  raid  is  a  whirlwind  affair.  It 
entails  study  of  the  Hun  garrison's  life  and 
habits,  and  this  the  Australians  did  as  a  matter 
of  routine.  Then  they  would  choose  some  hour 
when  the  Hun  was  eating  or  sleeping,  crawl  out 
swiftly  through  the  clover  or  wheat,  take  his 
wire  at  a  rush,  and  were  on  top  of  him  in  his  post 
before  he  knew  what  had  struck  him.  There  is 
no  time  to  hesitate  on  such  occasions — there  is 
hardly  any  time  even  to  ask  him  whether  he  will 
surrender  and  come  quietly  or  not.  The  first 
move  is  generally  with  him.  If  he  holds  up  his 
hands  promptly,  he  has  nothing  to  fear  beyond 
a  hasty  run  across  Nomansland,  which  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  require  any  prodding  or  assistance. 
The  daylight-raiders,  on  their  part,  have  the  best 
of  reasons  for  not  killing  him,  for  killing  him 
would  make  a  noise,  and  the  raiders'  one  desire 
is  to  work  quickly  and  quietly.  One  Hun 
flicking  his  eyelashes  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
disturb  the  tense  silence  of  the  raiders'  departure 
for  home  has  been  known  to  cause  the  death  of 
the  entire  bag  of  prisoners. 

One  Australian  battalion  opposite  Merris  went 
so  far  as  to  tell  a  story  of  a  one-man  raid  in 
daylight.  It  was  a  warm  day,  so  ran  this  story, 
and  the  front  was  quiet,  and  all  except  one  of  a 
number  of  Australians  in  a  certain  post  were 
writing  or  reading.  This  one  man,  rather  tired 
of  having  nothing  to  do,  said  he  was  fed  upland 
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was  going  over  to  do  a  raid  on  his  own  account. 
He  walked  then  and  there  over  to  a  German  post 
where  he  found  a  number  of  Fritzes  variously 
reported  at  ten,  twelve,  and  sixteen.  He 
flourished  his  bayonet  at  them  and  ordered  them 
to  come  back  with  him.  To  his  disgust  they 
demurred,  and  as  they  somewhat  outnumbered 
him  he  had  to  walk  back  home  again.  They 
fired  a  shot  or  two  at  him  as  he  went  but  did  not 
hit  him. 

Probably  the  nature  of  the  ground — the 
hedges  and  the  high  crops — assisted  these  enter- 
prises at  Merris.  But  whatever  the  contributing 
catfse,  the  fact  remains  that  the  supremacy  of 
the  Australian  infantry  in  the  Merris  sector,  over 
one  division  after  another  of  the  Germans  which 
came  into  line  there,  was  one  of  the  features  of 
the  spring  campaign  on  the  northern  front.  The 
number  and  variety  of  their  forays  speaks  of  the 
keenness  and  skill  of  the  Australian  infantryman 
in  open  fighting.  Of  the  patrol  work  at  night  it 
is  sufficient  criterion  to  quote  an  Australian 
official  report  dated  the  end  of  June,  which  says 
of  the  Bavarians  opposite  them — '  For  the  first 
time  since  the  Fourth  Bavarian  Division  came 
into  line  (that  is,  about  June  10th)  the  enemy 
opposite  us  sent  out  patrols  last  night.  That 
these  were  only  tentative  explorations  and  not 
serious  attempts  to  wrest  the  control  of  Nomans- 
land  from  our  grasp,  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that, 
of  the  two,  one  hurriedly  retreated  when  observed, 
and  the  other  when  fired  on  by  one  of  our  posts 
also  hastily  disappeared.' 

Between  the  new  men  in  these  Five  Divisions 
and  the   old   some   claim   that   they  can  see  a 
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difference,  but  much  of  that  is  probably  senti- 
ment. There  is  very  little  difference  in  results. 
The  high  standard  of  behaviour  which  the 
Australians  set  themselves  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, at  their  baptism  of  fire,  never  ceased  to  be 
the  standard,  and  the  men  in  the  ranks  would  no 
more  think  of  lowering  it  than  would  their 
officers.  These  diggers  (as  they  call  themselves) 
in  a  fight  never  lose  their  heads,  they  never  lose 
an  opportunity,  they  do  their  damnedest  at  any 
job  they  are  at.  They  are  unafraid  of  odds 
against  them.  Once  involved  in  a  fight,  they 
fight  like  corsairs,  like  desperadoes  of  the  old- 
time  stories.  Probably  no  troops  in  the  world 
rely  less  on  the  actual  direction  of  officers  in 
action,  or  fight  on  less  dismayed  when  their 
officers  go  down.  But  to  suppose  that  officers 
can  in  any  lesser  degree,  as  compared  with  other 
troops,  make  or  mar  the  Australian  battalion, 
would  be  wrong.  The  leadership  of  their  officers 
is  in  the  highest  sense  by  example,  and  the 
casualty  lists  never  fail  to  bear  witness  to  this. 
It  may  be  hard  to  believe,  perhaps,  that  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  191 8,  after  three  hard 
years  of  war  and  absence  from  home,  these  men 
were  in  the  bulk  still  eager,  even  exultant,  at  the 
prospect  of  making  an  attack.  The  only  expla- 
nation is  their  high  moral,  built  up  on  confidence 
and  affection  towards  their  officers,  and  the 
universal  pride  among  the  men  in  their  country, 
their  general  reputation,  and  their  individual 
battalions. 

The  Australian  front  line  work  at  Merris  during 
May  was  largely  preparation  work  for  what  was 
to  follow.     Artillery  fire  by  night  and  day  and 
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Nomansland  skirmishes  at  night  had  just  about 
worn  out  the  Prussian  13th  Reserve  Division, 
when  in  the  early  morning  of  June  3rd  the  3rd 
Brigade  carried  out  the  action  which  began  the 
ruin  of  the  German  positions.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  by  this  time  the  German  outposts 
lived  in  fear  and  trembling  of  what  each  night 
might  bring  down  on  them.  On  the  night  of 
June  3rd  the  10th  (South  Australian)  Battalion 
was  in  line  at  the  Mont  de  Merris  before  the  main 
Hun  position  defending  Merris  village.  The 
Mont  de  Merris  is  not  a  hill,  but  was  just  enough 
of  a  rise  in  the  ground  to  prevent  good  observa- 
tion of  Merris  from  the  Australian  front  line  ; 
one  or  two  farms  there  made  formidable  little 
strongholds  with  machine  guns,  and  there  was 
a  strong  double-trench  system  in  the  hopfields 
around  them.  Immediatelv  behind  the  trenches 
was  a  sunken  road,  turning  at  an  elbow  into 
Merris,  and  two  more  farms  beside  this  road  had 
been  fortified  and  were  the  local  German  fighting 
headquarters.  The  Brigade  planned  to  capture 
this  post  ;  the  nth  (West  Australian)  Battalion 
was  to  advance  through  the  middle  of  the  front 
of  the  10th,  and  the  flanks  of  the  10th  were  to 
come  up  on  each  side. 

Both  battalions  were  simply  spoiling  for  the 
fight,  and  there  were  probably  more  men  of  the 
10th  went  over  that  night  just  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing  than  their  commanding  officer  knew  of. 
All  batmen  and  cooks  on  the  10th  Battalion 
headquarters  became  for  the  time  being  '  grena- 
dier guards,'  as  they  called  themselves;  which 
means  that  they  went  up  to  the  front  line  as|a 
mobile   rifle-grenade   battery,   about    22   strong, 
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to  shoot  fire-works  into  the  Hun  machine-gun 
posts.  The  assault  opened  at  1  a.m.  with  a 
whirlwind  two-minute  bombardment  of  the  Hun 
farms  and  front  line  from  trench  mortars  and 
the  rifle  grenadiers,  while  a  curtain  of  fire  was 
dropped  behind  the  German  line  by  the  artillery. 
Then  the  West  Australians  dashed  at  the  position 
in  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  The  Germans  were 
too  utterly  surprised  to  offer  much  resistance  ; 
they  were  in  the  middle  of  a  regimental  relief. 
Owing  to  this  lucky  chance  the  Australians 
found  the  enemy  trenches  very  full  and  in  their 
worst  condition  for  resistance.  The  place  was 
thick  with  machine  guns,  mostly  unready  for 
action  ;  the  Huns  going  out  were  removing  their 
guns,  the  Huns  coming  in  had  not  yet  got  theirs 
mounted.  Their  consternation  in  this  disor- 
ganised state  is  easy  to  imagine,  and  the  trench 
mortars  had  already  played  havoc  with  them. 
One  German  officer  ran  forward  into  a  hopfield 
and  shammed  dead  ;  lying  there  he  grew  so 
terrified  at  the  shouts  of  the  Australians  passing 
near  him  that  he  crawled  away  into  a  dugout, 
and  from  the  dugout  at  length  a  big  West 
Australian  hauled  him  by  the  seat  of  his  trousers, 
clamorously  offering  to  surrender.  Subsequently 
he  nearly  wept  tears  in  describing  the  ruin 
which  overtook  his  company  at  the  moment 
of  relief. 

In  the  second  line  the  enemy  fought  better, 
and  especially  at  the  sunken  road  and  about  the 
headquarters  farm.  There  was  a  field  gun, 
mounted  in  one  of  the  farms  for  defence  against 
tanks  ;  the  Australians  were  on  top  of  it  and 
several  machine-gun  nests  before  the  Hun  fire 
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had  time  to  do  much,  damage.  One  machine  gun 
at  a  flank  was  about  to  come  into  action  on  our 
men,  when  an  Australian  machine-gun  crew 
caught  sight  of  it,  rushed  their  gun  up  to  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  German  gun,  and  engaged  in  a 
straight-out  and  successful  duel  with  it.  In  the 
larger  farm  at  the  sunken  road  the  Australians 
found  bags  full  of  German  mail  just  arrived,  also 
parcels  of  butter  and  eggs.  There  was  a  merry 
supper  in  the  new-dug  line.  The  fight  was  all 
over  before  2  a.m.  The  Australian  casualties 
were  insignificantly  small,  but  the  Germans  lost, 
besides  from  100  to  150  killed,  250  prisoners,  one 
field  gun,  34  machine  guns  and  20  minenwerfer. 
The  prisoners  were  from  all  three  regiments  in 
their  division  (significant  of  their  confusion),  and 
some  of  them  were  so  weedy  and  youthful  that, 
as  the  Australians  said,  you  could  knock  them 
down  with  a  stick  ;  their  iron  helmets  hid  their 
little  heads  almost  to  their  chins. 

The  Australian  line  was  now  within  half  a 
mile  of  Merris  on  both  west  and  north.  A  few 
davs  later  a  Bavarian  Division  came  in  to  relieve 
the  badly-rattled  Prussians.  A  difference  in 
behaviour  in  the  enemy  line  garrison  was  imme- 
diately perceptible  ;  the  new-comers,  evidently 
warned  what  to  expect,  bombed  and  machine- 
gunned  the  hedges  and  crops  in  Nomansland  all 
along  the  Australian  front  at  the  slightest 
provocation.  The  first  encounter  with  the 
Bavarians  was  on  June  12th,  when  an  officer 
and  six  men  of  the  4th  (N.  S.  Wales)  Battalion 
crawled  out  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  cut  the 
Hun  wire  by  hand,  and  entered  a  post  imme- 
diately north  of  Merris.     These  six  had  a  hand- 
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to-hand  fight  with  twenty  Bavarians,  killed 
twelve,  and  the  rest  fled.  Early  next  morning 
(1  a.m.  June  13th)  a  company  of  the  7th  (Vic- 
torian) Battalion  stormed  the  Hun  positions 
on  a  600-yard  front  south  of  the  railway  out 
from  Strazeele  station.  The  Huns  here  were 
Prussians,  on  the  flank  of  the  Bavarians  ;  they 
fought  well,  and  many  of  them  died  refusing  to 
surrender,  but  they  were  completely  outclassed 
in  the  close  combat  at  which  the  Australian 
infantry  is  adept.  The  Victorians  killed  40  and 
captured  48  prisoners  and  six  machine  guns  ; 
the  Prussians  had  no  stomach  for  further  fight, 
and  there  was  no  serious  counter-attack.  Every 
battalion  in  the  division  now  had  its  tail  in  the 
air,  and  the  patrols  could  not  be  kept  out  of 
Nomansland  by  night  or  day.  Two  days  later, 
on  the  right  of  the  7th' s  attack,  an  officer  and 
five  men  went  out  from  the  5th  (Victorian) 
Battalion  lines  at  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon, 
hacked  their  way  into  a  Prussian  post,  routed 
the  garrison,  and  withdrew,  bringing  in  twelve 
prisoners. 

Then  followed  one  of  the  most  daring  enter- 
prises hitherto  carried  out  by  the  Australians  in 
this  line.  It  was  a  daylight  raid,  and  yet  more 
than  a  raid,  for  the  Australians  meant  to  stay 
there  ;  it  was  an  attack  not  so  much  to  acquire 
ground  as  to  entice  the  Huns  to  counter-attack. 
At  most  raids  now  the  Huns  ran  too  easily  ;  the 
Australians  wanted  better  shooting.  So  on 
June  20th  at  9.30  in  the  morning  the  3rd  (N.  S. 
Wales)  Battalion,  then  in  the  line  before  Merris, 
sent  two  platoons  over  to  attack  down  a  German 
trench  running  just  north  of  one  of  the  roads 
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leading  into  the  village.  The  Australians  went 
for  the  German  wire  at  the  double,  crossed  it 
without  difficulty,  entered  the  trench,  and  chased 
the  Bavarians  down  it  for  300  yards.  They  then 
blocked  the  trench,  dug  an  extra  sap  on  each  side 
of  it,  mounted  their  Lewis  guns,  and  waited  for 
the  Bavarians  to  come  back  at  them.  Between 
9.30  and  2  p.m.  the  Huns  counter-attacked  three 
separate  times  and  each  time  were  repulsed  with 
loss.  Each  attack  was  the  same.  A  dozen  men 
on  each  flank  would  crawl  through  the  crops 
sniping,  while  about  twenty-five  came  up  the 
trench  throwing  bombs  ahead  over  the  block. 
Machine  guns  from  Merris  swept  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  trench  behind  the  little  outpost. 
The  courage  and  skill  of  a  German  officer  who 
came  up  time  after  time  directing  these  attacks 
deserves  to  be  mentioned,  for  such  behaviour  in 
German  officers  is  rare.  Our  men  all  noticed 
him  and  spoke  of  him  with  undisguised  admira- 
tion ;  he  was  finally  killed  about  four  o'clock 
after  many  narrow  escapes.  The  Germans  made 
a  fourth  and  heavier  counter-attack  at  the  end 
of  the  afternoon,  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night 
attacked  in  considerable  force  after  a  heavy 
bombardment  with  artillery.  In  all  these  efforts 
the  enemy  did  not  shift  our  men  an  inch,  and  the 
crops  on  either  hand  were  strewn  with  his  dead. 
A  sergeant  going  back  to  headquarters  with  a 
message  counted  about  twenty  dead  on  the  path 
he  took.  Two  nights  later  the  Bavarians  again 
tried  with  a  force  of  over  200  men  to  retake  the 
post,  but  they  were  shot  down  by  our  Lewis  and 
machine  guns  at  close  range  and  their  losses  were 
very  heavy.     The  Australians  said  the  targets 
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were  so  big  and  close  that  it  was  impossible  to 
miss  them.  The  Huns  made  no  more  efforts 
after  that  to  retake  the  post. 

While  this  fighting  was  dying  down,  another 
company  of  the  3rd  Battalion,  together  with  a 
company  of  the  2nd  Battalion,  attacked  (evening 
of  June  23rd)  the  German  lines  just  south  of 
Meteren,  towards  the  long  low  rise  which  runs 
from  Meteren  to  Outtersteene.  The  2nd  Battalion 
men  on  the  left  stormed  two  rows  of  trenches  in  a 
wild  charge  ;  the  Hun  fought  hard  in  the  first 
trench,  but  resistance  serves  only  to  put  a 
sharper  edge  to  the  attack  of  this  Australian 
infantry.  With  either  bomb  or  bayonet  the 
Huns  never  have  a  chance  against  them.  The 
Australians  killed  thirty  in  that  trench,  and,  the 
resistance  shattered,  surged  forward  to  the  next. 
There  they  found  most  of  the  garrison  starting 
out  of  sleep  ;  the  Germans  gave  one  cry  of 
alarm  and  fled  like  hares,  many  without  boots 
or  trousers,  straight  into  our  artillery  barrage. 
Those  who  hesitated  at  the  shells  were  shot  down 
by  rifle  fire  and  Lewis  guns.  Meanwhile  on  the 
right  two  platoons  of  the  3rd  Battalion  were  to 
attack  two  large  Hun  strong  posts  between  a 
number  of  smaller  posts  and  then  carry  forward 
the  line  to  conform  with  the  2nd  Battalion. 
The  leftmost  platoon  reached  its  objective  and 
routed  the  enemy,  losing  only  one  man  wounded. 
But  the  right  was  less  fortunate  ;  the  local  Hun 
artillery  and  machine  gun  barrage  seemed  to 
have  been  laid  out  exact  on  the  front  of  this 
platoon.  The  platoon  struck  the  full  force  of  it, 
and  could  find  no  way  round.  Every  man 
except   one,  a   sergeant,  was  hit,  and  the  ser- 
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geant  finally  reached  the  main  strong-post  alone. 
Undaunted,  he  attacked  it,  and  the  enemy  fled 
without  waiting  to  meet  him.  He  stayed  there 
a  few  minutes  and  then  returned  to  his  company 
commander  and  reported  what  had  happened. 
Another  platoon  was  sent  out,  and  this  too, 
suffered  severe  losses  under  concentrated  fire 
before  it  reached  the  desired  post. 

The    German    line    hereabouts    was    plainly 
rotting  away,  and  in  the  early  morning  of  June 
28th  a  British  Division  attacked  from  Nieppe 
Forest  towards  Neuf-Berquin  on  a  wide  front, 
and  drove  in  the  German  line  beyond  the  main 
road  that  runs  through  the  village.     The   10th 
Battalion    had    again    come    into   line    opposite 
Merris,  and  the  Australians'  part  in  this  British 
attack  was  simply  to  create  alarm  and  despon- 
dency  in    the    enemy's   lines    there   with   high- 
explosive  and  smoke  shell,  by  way  of  diversion. 
They   certainly   did   this.     They   made   a   most 
infernal  noise  with  bombs,  machine  guns,   fire- 
shells  and  smoke  shells  from  Stokes  guns,  gas 
cylinders,  every  sort  of  artillery  fire,  and  the 
irrepressible   '  grenadier  guards  '   also  did  their 
worst.     The   first   German  prisoners   they  took 
that  morning  wore  an  expression   such  as  you 
might  expect  on  a  cow  which  has  just  survived 
a  volcanic  eruption.     For  the  South  Australians 
could  not  remain  just  passive.     A  patrol  went 
out  into  Nomansland  at  the  beginning  of  this 
pandemonium,  just  to  observe  the  effect.     These 
scouts  decided  that  the  Huns  in  the  nearest  post 
were  stone-cold  with  terror,  so  went  up  to  it, 
hauled  out  the  entire  garrison,  and  brought  them 
in  prisoners.     '  Where's  your  next  post  ?  '  asked 
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one  man  of  the  Hun  corporal.  The  corporal 
indicated  the  locality.  Another  patrol  promptly 
went  out  and  brought  in  the  garrison  of  that  too. 
Subsequently  the  South  Australians  fought  or 
collared  in  this  impromptu  fashion  four  or  five 
other  posts,  and  in  the  evening  completed  the 
operation  by  attacking  a  strong  dug-out  position 
along  the  hedge  immediately  to  the  south.  The 
net  result  of  this  work,  besides  the  killing  of  a 
considerable  number  of  Huns,  and  the  capturing 
of  25  prisoners,  9  machine  guns,  and  several 
minenwerfer,  was  to  push  our  line  300  yards 
nearer  to  Merris  on  an  800-yard  front — entirely 
the  work  of  a  few  patrols,  whose  own  casualties 
were  extraordinarily  light. 

The  merciless  raiding  of  the  German  positions 
around  Merris  continued  in  the  first  week  of  July 
with  the  1st  and  2nd  Brigades  in  line — the  1st 
before  Merris,  the  2nd  before  Le  Waton.  The 
Hun  posts  on  the  northern  of  the  two  roads 
running  out  westwards  from  Merris  were  parti- 
cularly harried,  and  the  6th  and  the  8th  Batta- 
lions in  turn  made  raids  here  by  day  and  night. 
Then  on  the  night  of  July  ioth-i  ith  the  Bavarians 
opposite,  who  had  been  not  only  badly  knocked 
about  in  the  line  for  a  whole  month,  but  also 
severely  lectured  by  their  Divisional  Commander 
(a  Bavarian  princeling)  for  not  preventing  _  it, 
were  relieved  in  the  line  by  the  13th  Prussian 
Reserve  Division  again.  This  division  had  been 
filled  up  with  reinforcements  since  its  last  rough 
handling  by  the  Australians,  recreated  by  plea- 
sant games  about  Lille  and  Armentieres  (albeit 
our  airmen  robbed  them  of  their  sleep  ^  most 
nights),  and  sent  in  to  relieve  the  dilapidated 
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Bavarians  with  every  exhortation  to  behave 
themselves.  The  Prussians  had  barely  got  settled 
in  the  line  by  daybreak  on  July  nth  when  the 
Australians  discovered  them,  delighted  to  resume 
the  acquaintance.  An  officer  of  the  1st  Battalion 
out  reconnoitring  early  that  morning  west  of 
Merris  found  a  post  of  two  Huns  with  a  machine 
gun,  and  brought  them  and  the  gun  into  the 
Australian  lines.  That  started  the  day's  work. 
All  day  long  the  New  South  Welshmen,  crawling 
about  the  farmyards  and  hedges  south-west  of 
Merris,  swarmed  over  the  German  positions  in 
little  patrolling  parties.  They  took  post  after 
post,  peaceably  for  preference,  but  when  the  Hun 
garrisons  resisted  they  fought  and  slew  them. 
Before  night  the  whole  of  two  companies  of  the 
Prussian  battalion  in  that  position  had  been 
obliterated  ;  fifty  were  killed,  three  officers  and 
122  men  captured,  and  the  entire  German 
position  won  on  a  400  yards'  front.  The 
casualties  of  the  battalion  which  did  this  were, 
for  the  whole  day  and  from  every  cause,  two 
killed  and  five  wounded.  On  the  next  morning 
a  German  who  had  been  out  in  Nomansland  all 
night  ran  into  the  Australian  lines,  carrying  a 
light  machine  gun  in  one  hand  and  waving  a 
piece  of  white  paper  in  the  other,  and  gave  him- 
self up,  saying  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  done 
so  the  day  before  as  he  had  spent  the  night  in  a 
shell-hole  and  the  exposure  had  brought  on  an 
old  rheumatism. 

The  whole  British  line  in  this  vicinity  was  now 
waking  up,  and  from  Meteren  to  Merville  the 
Germans  began  to  loosen  from  a  numbed  hold. 
Somewhere  about  mid- July,  with  the  beginning 
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of  Foch's  great  counter-strokes  in  the  south 
important  German  plans  for  a  further  offen- 
sive in  the  Lys-Ypres  area  seem  to  have  been 
abandoned.  The  Germans  certainly  had  plans 
preparing  there,  and  evidence  at  the  time, 
confirmed  later,  pointed  to  a  projected  drive  in 
force  towards  St.  Omer  and  Calais.  There  was 
plainly  some  reason  why  the  Huns  hung  on  for 
so  long  to  the  indifferent  line  they  occupied  in 
that  salient,  where  they  suffered  constant  losses 
of  men  and  material  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
value  to  them  of  the  Lys  region. 

On  the  morning  of  July  19th  the  British 
9th  Division  stormed  the  ruins  of  Meteren,  and 
simultaneously  the  9th  (Queensland)  Battalion 
attacked  and  took  the  village  of  Le  Waton 
(between  Meteren  and  Merris).  Two  days  later 
at  dusk  the  nth  (West  Australian)  Battalion 
on  their  right  pointed  the  looming  fate  of  Merris 
by  seizing  Gerboden  Farm  just  north-east  of 
the  village.  It  fell  easily,  and,  falling,  left 
the  garrison  of  the  ruins  of  Merris  surrounded 
on  three  sides.  Patrols  of  the  10th  (South 
Australian)  Battalion  in  daylight  next  day 
(22nd)  reported  that  there  were  no  signs  of  the 
enemy  within  four  or  five  hundred  yards  of 
them,  and  pushed  out  to  encircle  Merris  yet 
closer.  By  night  the  Germans  towards  Outter- 
steene  became  restless  and  began  assembling 
for  counter-attack ;  and  the  10th  Battalion 
patrols  were  ordered  in  from  the  east  of  Merris, 
which  they  had  temporarily  completely  sur- 
rounded. The  capture  of  the  village  was  delayed 
for  tactical  reasons.  It  was  ours  whenever  we 
liked  to  snatch  it.     The  South  Australians  came 
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in  that  night,  fighting  a  little  rearguard  action 
all  the  way  and  killed  probably  60  or  70  Germans 
as  they  did  so. 

But  the  men  were  keen  to  complete  the 
occupation  of  this  long-worried  village,  and  a 
week  later  (night  of  July  2O,th-30th)  two  com- 
panies of  the  10th  carried  it  in  an  enveloping 
assault  from  north  and  south  simultaneously. 
The  artillery  dropped  barrages  in  lines  drawn 
east  and  west  of  the  village,  and  the  infantry 
simply  ran  into  the  ruins  from  north  and  south 
between  these  fires.  The  Huns  inside  were 
completely  bewildered  by  these  tactics.  Run- 
ning from  the  western  barrage  they  met  the 
eastern  one,  and  remorseless  bayonets  drove 
at  them  seemingly  from  the  very  centre  of  the 
whirlwind  of  shell  fire.  The  victory  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  and  most  of  the  German 
garrison  in  the  place,  four  officers  and  165  men, 
surrendered  with  a  considerable  number  of 
machine  guns. 

This  exploit  closed  the  campaign  on  this  front 
of  the  First  Division.  Four  days  later  it  left 
the  north  to  rejoin  the  other  divisions  of  the 
Corps  on  the  Somme,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
big  new  British  offensive  of  August  8th  from 
Villers  Bretonneux. 


XV.— THE  GREAT  OFFENSIVE  IN  AUGUST 

The   Hamel   battle   was   an   event   of  great 
importance  for  many  reasons,  most  of  all  for  its 
direct  lessons  ;    indeed,  if   the  war  up  to  that 
point  be  regarded  as  a  blind  swaying  to  and  fro 
with  no  decision  in  it,  no  illumination  of  any 
end,  then  Hamel  may  be  called  a  sudden  blaze  of 
light.    There  had  probably  never  before  been  such 
an  absolute  and  clean  victory  at  the  cost  of  losses 
so  slight.     It  made  the  name  of  the  new  mobile 
tanks.     The   British  Army   could   now   assault 
heavily-wired   lines   whenever   it   liked  without 
the  old  preparatory  bombardment.     The  events 
that  followed  the  battle  disclosed  some  consi- 
derable   dilapidation    in    the    German    soldiers' 
moral.     The  Australians  had  long  believed  that 
they  could  and  ought  to  attack  the  Huns  in 
force  ;  Hamel  completely  convinced  them.     The 
Australian   Corps  Commander  and   the   Higher 
Command  almost  immediately  began  to  plan  the 
great  offensive  which  broke  out  on  August  8th. 

During  July  there  were  some  creditable  little 
encounters  in  the  plain  beyond  Villers  Breton- 
neux,  where  the  Australians  now  had  complete 
mastery  over  the  enemy.  The  Second  Division 
was  in  the  line  here  on  the  extreme  right  flank 
of  the  Corps,  and  above  Hangard  Wood  joined 
the  left  flank  of  a  French  Tirailleur  Regiment. 
The  7th  and  5th  Brigades  were  in  line — the  7th 
facing  Monument  Wood  and  astride  the  railway 
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and  the  5th  astride  the  long  main  road.  Four 
days  after  Hamel  battle  both  Brigades  began 
what  was  called  i  peaceful  penetration  '  of  the 
Hun  lines.  The  Germans  had,  by  order  of  their 
High  Command,  instituted  a  new  system  of 
defence  of  the  forward  areas.  The  front  trench 
system  was  to  be  held  lightly  in  order  thus  to 
minimise  losses  from  prospective  future  attacks  ; 
the  main  defence  was  to  be  distributed  in  depth. 
This  suited  the  Australians  exactly  ;  they  began 
eating  into  the  front  enemy  system  like  the  First 
Division  battalions  did  at  Merris.  On  July  8th 
two  parties  of  the  27th  Battalion  entered  the 
Hun  lines  between  the  road  and  the  railway  at 
10  a.m.  They  moved  out  flankwise,  bombing 
wherever  they  met  resistance,  and  killed  or 
captured  most  of  a  full  platoon.  The  Huns  were 
curiously  unresentful.  That  night  the  18th 
Battalion,  north  of  the  main  road,  did  the  same 
thing  without  opposition.  Next  day  at  3  p.m. 
fifty  men  of  the  28th  Battalion  on  the  right 
attacked  Monument  Wood  at  the  hitherto 
strongly  fortified  north-west  corner.  They 
routed  the  German  garrison  of  100,  who  either 
fled  demoralised  or  were  shot  down.  The  28th, 
as  a  signal  of  success,  tied  a  white  rag  to  the  old 
German  tank  buried  in  the  trench  there,  and  dug 
themselves  in.  They  could  not  get  far  into  the 
wood  because  of  heavy  fire  from  Syria  Trench 
beyond  it.  By  day  and  night  the  same  decay 
went  on,  especially  near  the  road,  where  the  Huns 
were  pushed  back  more  than  half  way  towards 
Warfusee  to  a  point  nearly  two  miles  east  of 
Villers.  After  one  advance  made  by  the  patrols 
of  the  17th  Battalion  the  enemy  attitude  towards 
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our  stretcher-bearers,  moving  about  in  the  open 
to  pick  up  wounded  (as  usual),  was  quite  friendly, 
and  several  times  Huns  even  came  out  on  their 
parapets  to  show  the  bearers  where  wounded  men 
lay,  whom  their  own  stretcher-bearers  were  not 
game  to  go  and  fetch.  The  26th,  relieving  the 
28th  in  the  line,  worked  farther  into  Monument 
Wood,  and  on  the  left  patrols  of  the  17th,  20th 
and  19th  Battalions  in  turn  all  chased  and  harried 
the  Huns  out  of  their  trenches.  The  Huns  had 
neither  the  numbers  nor  the  daring  to  meet  them. 
On  the  night  of  July  17th  the  7th  Brigade 
made  a  full  dress  attack  on  Monument  Wood 
with  two  companies  each  of  the  25th  and  26th, 
took  the  Mound  on  the  railway  (lost  since 
April  4th),  and  took  the  wood  and  part  of  the 
objectionable  Syria  Trench  as  well.  It  was  a 
bloody  little  fight,  and  the  25th  especially  had 
to  mop  up  many  machine-gun  nests.  The  Huns 
had  evidently  been  stung  by  the  events  of  the 
past  fortnight  and  in  one  or  two  cases  stood  up 
with  the  bayonet.  These  garrisons  were  all 
killed  and  died  fighting.  Seventy  prisoners  were 
taken,  besides  2  field  guns  and  15  machine  guns  ; 
and  the  Australian  casualties  were  6  killed  and 
123  wounded.  Five  nights  later,  after  the 
6th  Brigade  had  relieved  the  7th,  the  23rd 
Battalion,  co-operating  with  the  French,  took 
the  last  remaining  part  of  Syria  Trench.  The 
only  German  reply  to  these  operations  was  heavy 
gas-shelling  of  Villers  and  the  wood  beyond,  a 
pastime  of  theirs  which  registered  occasions  when 
their  infantry  had  been  particularly  heavily 
mauled. 
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The  great  battle  was  now  nearly  ready  to 
begin.  While  the  front  line  infantry  had  been 
nibbling  the  German  defences  to  pieces,  the 
support  and  reserve  battalions  had  been  steadily 
burying  signal-cables  forward  from  various  head- 
quarters. Plainly  there  was  something  in  the 
air  which  nobody  could  precisely  put  a  name  to, 
and  which  the  authorities  desired  nobody  should 
put  a  name  to.  There  was  a  rumour  that  the 
Canadians  were  coming  in  to  relieve  the  Austra- 
lians ;  another  that  the  British  line  was  extending 
farther  south  to  take  over  more  from  the  French. 
There  were  plain  signs  in  the  back  area  that 
somebody  was  going  to  attack  at  some  time  or 
other.  The  simplest  digger  knows  what  all- 
night  fatigues  on  buried  cables  mean.  Ammuni- 
tion was  coming  up  to  the  guns  in  greater 
quantities  than  ever  ;  that  was  because  the 
Huns  were  going  to  attack,  said  somebody  at 
once.  But  the  Battalions  who  went  out  day 
and  night  mopping  up  Hun  defences  had  found 
no  signs  of  it.  The  '  peaceful  penetration ' 
exercises   were    stopped    for    the    last    week    of 

Every  one  knows  now  what  was  happening 
and  how  well  the  secret  was  kept.  The  Canadian 
Corps  was  moved  in  the  most  silent  and  business- 
like way  from  Arras  to  the  south  of  Amiens,  and 
was  to  attack  at  the  chosen  moment  between  the 
French  (beyond  the  Amiens-Roye  road)  and  the 
Australians  ;  the  Australians  were  to  attack 
between  the  Villers  railway  and  the  Somme  ; 
and  north  of  the  Somme  the  British  Third 
Corps,  having  relieved  the  Australians  on  the 
Morlancourt  Ridge,  were  to  carry  forward  the 
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left  flank  of  the  assault  from  a  pivot  on  the 
Ancre.     The  attack  was  to  mark  a  new  departure 
in    our    offensive    method.     No    more    of    the 
preliminary  bombardment  which  told  the  enemy 
everything  :  the  tanks  would  do  all  that  work, 
and  do  it  by  surprise.     No  more  of  the  steady 
plodding  to  limited  objectives  under  an  unceasing 
barrage,  and  then  a  digging-in  again  when  the 
line    had    rolled    over    3,000    yards    of    enemy 
defences.     This  was  to  be  a  hurricane  assault, 
meant  to  break  through  ;   where  we  had  in  the 
old  days  leap-frogged  companies  through  com- 
panies  and   battalions    through   battalions,   we 
were  now  to  leap-frog  brigades  and  divisions.* 
We  were  going  right  through  to  open  warfare  in 
one  day,  abandoning  the  final  protective  artillery 
barrage,  going  to  do  at  last  that  thing  which  the 
fighting  soldier  desired  to  do  at  the  objective  line 
after  all  the  attacks  at  Arras,  Messines,  Ypres — 
to  go  on.     Initiative  left  to  local  commands  ; 
exploit   the   success   of   the   attack  ;     guns   will 
follow  the  infantry  ;   cavalry  to  pass  through  in 
masses — the  plan,  when  it  was  at  the  last  moment 
divulged,  rang  in  the  ears  like  a  trumpet-call. 
The  Australian  battalions,  after  the  heavy  work 
of    the    Spring,    half-expecting    relief    by    the 
Canadians  and  a  rest,  shoved  those  expectations 
behind  them  immediately,  and  all  weariness  fell 
away  from  them.     It  was  the  Real  Thing  at 

last. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the 
staff  work  which  carried  out  the  plans  for  the 
attack.     Surprise  was  the  key-note  of  the  piece 

*  Note. — To  '  leap-frog  through  '  is  an  expression  which,  heedless 
of  grammar,  the  Army  has  adopted  under  military  necessity. 
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and  surprised  the  enemy  undoubtedly  was. 
Hamel  taught  the  Australians  how  to  bring  up 
the  tanks  ;  the  Germans  never  discovered  the 
collections  of  these  juggernauts  lurking  in  the 
forward  zone  during  the  day  or  so  preceding. 
Hosts  of  field  guns  came  up  close  in  the  last  hours 
and  boldly  opened  out  at  the  appointed  moment 
without  actual  registration.  The  Canadians  were 
hidden  in  marvellous  fashion.  There  was  an 
incident  which  shows  how  all  ranks  contributed 
to  the  keeping  of  the  secret. 

The  Fourth  Division  was  sent  in  on  August  1st 
to  hold  the  prospective  Canadian  Corps  front, 
which  it  was  doing  on  the  night  of  August  4th 
with  only  one  brigade,  the  13th — spread  over  a 
front  of  8,000  yards.  That  night  the  Germans 
raided  a  post  on  the  Roye  road  and  took  an 
Australian  sergeant  and  five  men  prisoners.  The 
British  Command  was  much  worried  as  to  what 
the  Germans  would  learn  from  these  prisoners  ; 
and,  to  minimise  the  risks  for  the  three  days  yet 
to  pass,  it  was  decided  that  the  13th  Brigade 
would  have  to  go  on  holding  that  long  thin  line 
till  the  night  before  the  attack.  (The  13th  had 
been  longest  in  the  line  here,  and  knew  least 
about  the  Canadians  and  other  matters  in  the 
rear  areas).  Subsequently  it  was  found  from 
captured  Hun  documents  that  these  five 
prisoners  had  been  specially  interrogated  at 
German  Imperial  Headquarters  with  the  variety 
of  artifice  usual  in  important  cases,  but  had  given 
no  information  at  all. 

The  dawn  of  August  8th  came  with  dense  fog, 
so  dense  that  one  Australian  brigade  reported 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  touch  owing 
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to  the  impossibility  of  seeing  more  than  five  yards 
away.  The  artillery  at  Zero-hour  assisted  Nature 
with  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  barrage.  It  is 
worth  while  remarking  here  what  a  great  part 
fog  has  played  in  the  big  moments  of  this  war. 
Fog  shrouded  the  German  offensive  in  March  at 
St.  Quentin.  Fog  hid  them  on  the  Aisne  against 
the  French.  Now  fog  concealed  the  British 
attack  up  the  Somme  valley,  as  it  did,  too,  later 
in  the  great  assault  on  the  Hindenburg  Line  at 
the  end  of  September.  Fog  has  its  disadvan- 
tages in  that  the  attacking  force  is  liable  to  lose 
direction  ;  but,  where  the  front  is  transected  by 
easily  recognisable  features,  it  appears  to  be 
nothing  but  favourable  for  the  offensive.  The 
balloons  and  ground  observers  of  hostile  artillery 
cannot  see  ;  the  machine  gunners  must  fire 
blindly  and  with  great  danger  to  their  own  troops. 

The  order  of  battle  at  the  moment  of  assault 
(4.20  a.m.)  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
sketch.  The  Second  and  Third  Divisions  made 
the  first  attack  to  a  depth  of  3,500  yards  ;  the 
Fifth  and  Fourth  Divisions  then  leap-frogged 
through  and  continued  the  attack  to  a  depth  of 
about  6,500  yards,  exploiting  the  success  ;  and 
the  First  Division  (which  was  brought  down  from 
Flanders  and  arrived  on  the  day  before  the 
battle)  was  in  reserve.  The  1st  Brigade  was 
temporarily  attached  to  the  Fourth  Division,  in 
place  of  the  13th,  which  was  not  fresh  enough 
for  the  operation,  as  it  had  been  holding  the 
whole  Canadian  front  for  eight  days  before  the 
battle. 

The  attacking  brigades  in  the  first  assault  were 
the  7th,  5th,  9th,  and  nth,  and  through  them 
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the  15th,  8th,  1 2th,  and  4th  passed  for  the  final 
phase.  The  supporting  brigades  in  each  case 
followed  through  behind  the  attack,  ready  for 
any  emergency,  but  everything  went  so  well 
that  they  were  never  actively  required.  In  the 
first  stage  of  the  attack  the  enemy  were  so 
surprised  that  there  was  hardly  an  incident. 
The  9th  Brigade  expected  some  trouble  in 
Accroche  Wood  ;  but  the  garrison  here,  though 
large,  appeared  from  its  dug-outs  only  to  sur- 
render. The  5th  Brigade  cleared  Warfusee 
village  by  rushing  it  from  north  and  south  with 
the  1 8th  and  17th  Battalions  ;  the  18th  had 
some  rifle  fighting  with  Huns  in  the  valley  north 
of  the  village.  The  assault  reached  its  appointed 
line  before  the  ordinary  civilian's  breakfast- 
time.  The  divisions  following  came  up,  went 
through  the  new  front  line,  and  carried  the 
attack  on. 

The  Huns  may  have  been  prepared  for  an 
attack  at  some  time  or  other,  but  if  they  were 
they  never  expected  a  blow  like  this.  They  had 
probably  become  so  used  to  the  British  Army's 
stereotyped,  limited,  creeping-barrage  attack, 
that  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  imagine 
that  the  German  Staff  said  to  itself-—'  They  will 
possibly  attack  on  this  front,  but  we  can  draw 
a  line  across  here,  3,000  yards  ahead  of  them, 
and  there  they  will  stop,  as  they  always  do.  We 
will  therefore  concentrate  our  troops  and  guns 
beyond  that  line,  and  later  meet  the  enemy 
there.'  They  did  not  foresee  two  more  divisions 
coming  on  at  them,  accompanied  by  no  barrage 
at  all,  just  a  skirmishing  line  followed  by  columns 
of  sections  of  infantry  and  guns  driving  up  ready 
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to  drop  trails  into  action  at  any  call ;  they  did 
not  count  on  this  because  the  British  had  never 
attacked  in  this  way  before.  So  when  the 
second  wave  of  four  brigades  swept  on  into  the 
open  warfare,  the  fun  began.  They  mopped  up 
amazed  staffs  in  dug-outs,  amazed  batteries  in 
positions  of  supposed  safety,  reinforcements 
coming  up  to  make  the  supposed  new  line  and 
fleeing  remnants  of  shattered  regiments,  both 
alike  confounded  at  finding  the  pursuit  continued. 
The  tanks,  which  had  been  considerably  ham- 
pered by  fog  in  the  first  phase,  now  had  the  time 
of  their  lives  and  assisted  the  infantry  beyond 
all  measure.  The  15th  Brigade  surged  into  Hun 
batteries  in  the  plain  about  Bayonvillers  and 
there  were  fierce  fights  about  the  very  guns. 
One  tank  drove  straight  at  a  5*9  battery  and 
fired  into  it  at  forty  yards'  range,  another 
manoeuvred  around  the  back,  and  was  about  to 
lumber  into  the  gun-pits,  when  the  flabbergasted 
gunners  came  out  en  masse  and  surrendered. 
The  58th  Battalion  captured  Bayonvillers  with- 
out a  fight,  and  the  59th  ratted  the  Huns  out  of 
Harbonnieres  and  ran  the  Australian  flag  up  on 
the  church  tower  at  11  o'clock.  In  front  of  the 
57th  a  British  cavalry  squadron  charged  into 
the  valley  north  of  Harbonnieres  and  rounded  up 
prisoners  like  sheep. 

On  the  left  the  attack  proceeded  with  rather 
more  fighting,  for  the  ground  here  is  much  broken 
with  gullies,  and,  as  the  British  attack  on  the 
north  of  the  river  had  been  held  before  the 
Chipilly  spur,  the  Australians  were  open  to 
severe  flanking  fire.  The  12th  Brigade  met  its 
first  real  resistance  about  Richmond  Wood  and 
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the  trench-lined  banks  of  the  steep  gully  south 
of  Morcourt,  which  here  makes  a  switchback  of 
the  main  road.  The  46th  Battalion  climbed  the 
gully  against  the  garrison  holding  Richmond  and 
Hope  Woods,  and  the  48th  then  stormed  the 
trenches  on  the  high  ground  and  won  them  by 
sheer  hard  fighting.  To  the  left  of  the  12th,  the 
4th  Brigade  had  the  stiffest  fighting  of  the  day. 
Enemy  batteries  on  the  spurs  beyond  the  river 
turned  their  guns  around  and  fired  into  the 
Australians'  flanks  over  open  sights,  and  most 
of  the  tanks  accompanying  the  battalions  here 
were  put  out  of  action.  The  14th  Battalion  was 
held  up  on  the  ridge  south  of  Morcourt  by  enemy 
machine  guns  firing  in  front  as  well ;  but  a 
section  of  the  39th  Battery  of  Australian  Field 
Artillery  gallantly  dashed  up,  came  into  action 
under  intense  fire  against  these  guns  at  800  yards, 
and  knocked  them  out.  The  16th  Battalion, 
continuing  the  advance  beyond  Morcourt  after 
11  o'clock,  encountered  severe  frontal  and 
flanking  fire  from  machine  guns.  Their  right 
pressed  on  to  the  high  ground  west  of  Proyart, 
their  allotted  objective,  but  their  left  had  to 
turn  and  face  the  hostile  fire  from  the  left,  where 
the  British  advance  was  checked,  and  finally 
the  13th  Battalion  had  to  come  up  and  form  a 
defensive  flank  towards  the  river.  The  1st 
Brigade,  following  behind,  carried  on  this  defen- 
sive flank  along  the  river  bank  from  Morcourt 
back  to  near  Hamel.  By  the  evening  of  August 
8th  the  Australians  had  broken  into  the  Hun 
defences  for  about  10,000  yards. 

In  conformity  with  the  general  plan  of  the 
battle,  which  had  gone  equally  well  on  the  right 
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with  the  Canadians  and  with  the  French  beyond 
them,  the  attack  of  the  Australians  was  con- 
tinued next  day  on  their  right  front.  The  2nd 
Brigade  (First  Division)  was  to  drive  through 
the  15th  Brigade,  the  8th  Brigade  going  forward 
with  them,  and  then  the  Second  Division  was  to 
come  up  through  the  8th  Brigade  and  push  on 
farther.  The  First  Division,  however,  was, 
unavoidably  delayed  in  arriving  in  the  battle 
area  ;  the  2nd  and  3rd  Brigades  (1st  was  still 
detached)  had  a  five  hours'  approach  march 
before  they  could  reach  the  fighting  line  of  the 
15th;  and,  accordingly,  at  the  arranged  time 
(11  a.m.)  the  15th  Brigade  continued  the  attack 
alongside  the  8th.  During  the  night  of  August 
8th  the  57th  and  59th  Battalions  had  pushed 
out  into  old  trenches  of  the  Amiens  defences  east 
of  Harbonnieres.  These  shielded  them  from 
some  of  the  Hun  machine  gun  fire  which  swept 
across  the  broad  plain,  but  they  also  assisted  the 
enemy  defence,  and  progress  early  on  the  9th 
was  delayed  by  constant  bombing  fights  in  this 
old  maze.  Harbonnieres  Station  and  a  strongly- 
fortified  nest  of  deep  dug-outs  a  mile  south-west 
of  Vauvillers  had  to  be  tackled  with  the  assistance 
of  artillery  fire,  and  yielded  up  finally  a  con- 
siderable body  of  prisoners  and  25  machine  guns. 
German  field  guns  in  Vauvillers  cemetery  knocked 
out  the  last  tank  accompanying  the  58th,  which 
was  sent  to  try  and  help  the  29th  capture  the 
village.  The  29th  (the  right  of  the  8th  Brigade), 
however,  carried  the  village  from  the  northern 
side  in  splendid  style.  These  two  brigades  had 
about  two-and-a-half  hours'  solid  fighting  in  the 
old  trench-maze  before  the  Hun  resistance  broke. 
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and  they  captured  a  great  haul  of  machine  guns. 
At  1.20  p.m.  the  2nd  Brigade  arrived  on  the 
right,  weary  and  dusty,  deployed  at  once,  and 
pushed  through  the  15th  Brigade  line  towards 
Lihons  Hill. 

They  were  leg-weary,  but  in  splendid  fighting 
form,  and  they  swept  on  without  a  covering 
barrage  up  the  gradually  rising  ground.  The 
country  here  is  as  open  as  the  day,  and  the  Huns 
had  collected  for  a  stand  at  Crepy  Wood,  the 
summit  of  the  rise,  It  was  open  warfare  with 
a  vengeance,  but  the  8th  and  7th  Battalions  in 
the  van  pushed  on,  taking  advantage  of  every 
atom  of  cover,  and  they  found  good  shelter  in 
the  old  trenches  to  help  'them.  They  bombed 
right  up  to  a  77  battery  and  captured  it,  south- 
west of  Crepy  Wood  ;  one  gun  got  away  and  the 
Huns  made  a  determined  counter-attack  to 
regain  the  others  but  were  thrown  back.  Crepy 
Wood  was  entered  but  not  held.  Meanwhile 
on  the  left  the  8th  Brigade  had  captured 
Vauvillers  and  Framerville  without  much  oppo- 
sition ;  and  at  4.30  p.m.  the  Second  Division — 
7th  and  5th  Brigades  again — went  through  them 
and  pushed  the  line  out  east  of  Framerville. 
The  25th  Battalion  on  the  right  of  the  Second 
Division  line  had  no  touch  with  the  2nd  Brigade, 
and  only  towards  the  end  of  the  day  did  they 
manage  to  fill  the  bad  gap  here  among  the 
country  tracks  north  of  Crepy  Wood.  But  the 
weak  spot  at  this  point  remained  all  next  day 
and  was  the  cause  of  much  bitter  fighting. 

That  same  afternoon  there  was  some  splendid 
work  done  on  the  Somme  and  the  Chipilly  spur. 
The    thickly-wooded    and    deep-gullied   side   of 
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the  Morlancourt  Ridge  north  of  Chipilly  held 
up  the  British  in  a  renewed  attack  on  the 
morning  of  August  9th,  and  the  Huns  in  Chipillv 
were  apparently  still  holding  out.  The  1st 
Battalion  (1st  Brigade),  lining  the  Australian 
defensive  flank  on  the  south  bank,  noticed  that 
the  2nd  Londons  were  held  up,  and  sent  out  a 
patrol,  consisting  of  a  Company  Q.M.S.,  a 
sergeant,  and  four  men,  to  reconnoitre.  The 
deeds  of  those  six  men  that  afternoon  sound 
incredible.  They  crossed  the  river  well  to  the 
west  of  Chipilly  and  joined  a  company  of  the 
Londons  waiting  to  advance  into  the  village. 
The  six  men  moved  along  the  road  to  the  valley 
north  of  the  village  and  found  there  a  chalk-pit 
looking  as  if  it  had  been  designed  for  a  Lewis  gun 
post.  One  man  then  went  back  to  bring  the 
Londons  to  the  chalk-pit  ;  two  stalked  into  the 
village  to  reconnoitre  that  ;  and  the  sergeant 
and  one  man  dodged  forward  under  cover  right 
across  the  Chipilly  spur  to  the  next  bend  of  the 
Somme.  This  was  sheer  daring  adventure  ;  they 
were  scouting  nearly  a  mile  ahead  of  friendly 
troops.  Twice  they  made  this  journey  forward 
from  the  chalk-pit  ;  the  second  time  there  were 
three  in  the  party.  The  three  scouted  on  to 
nearly  halfway  towards  Etinehem  till  they  met 
a  Hun  post.  After  a  little  council  of  war  they 
tackled  the  post  in  flank  and  front,  bluffed  and 
dispersed  a  few  Germans  after  a  ticklish  little 
fight,  and  returned  once  more  to  the  chalk-pit 
with  two  prisoners.  The  Australian  patrol  then 
made  a  third  trip  across  the  spur — four  men  this 
time — moved  along  the  same  Etinehem^road 
down  the  cliff  side,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff 
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ran  into  another  Hun  post.  These  Huns  retired, 
but  the  Australians  pursued,  ran  them  to  their 
lair,  and  then  rushed  them.  The  four  here 
captured  a  large  dug-out,  a  garrison  of  an  officer 
and  31  men,  and  7  machine  guns,  without  get- 
ting a  scratch  themselves.  They  disarmed  the 
prisoners  and  handed  them  over  to  a  company 
of  the  Londons.  Two  of  the  patrol  had  not  yet 
satisfied  their  adventurous  souls,  however  ;  they 
pushed  on  ahead,  found  more  Huns  and  routed 
them,  took  9  more  prisoners  and  2  more  machine 
guns,  and  turned  the  guns  on  to  the  few  retiring 
Germans  who  made  off  across  the  marshes. 
About  this  time  the  Americans  in  the  attack 
began  to  come  through  Gressaire  Wood  on  the 
cliff  above,  and  the  Australian  patrol  walked 
back  in  the  evening  light  to  their  own  battalion 
behind  Chipilly. 

August  10th  and  1  ith  were  days  of  hard  fighting 
for  Lihons,  for  the  weakness  of  the  line  about 
Crepy  Wood  had  become  plain.  The  1st  Brigade 
was  moved  in  the  early  morning  of  the  10th  as 
reserve  to  its  own  Division,  and  the  2nd  and  3rd 
Brigades  at  8  a.m.  attacked  the  Crepy  Wood 
position.  Unfortunately  the  Canadians,  con- 
tinuing the  attack  on  the  right,  did  not  start  till 
three  hours  later,  and  the  6th  Battalion  on  the 
right  of  the  Australian  line  suffered  severely  from 
flank  fire.  The  Canadian  attack  arrived  by 
half-past  eleven,  but  by  this  time  the  Australian 
battalions  had  been  exhausted  by  a  whole 
morning  of  desperate  fighting  among  machine- 
gun  positions,  and  our  advance  had  to  stop  here 
for  the  day,  still  short  of  Lihons.  It  seems  that 
the  artillery  barrage  was  not  thick  enough.     The 
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3rd  Brigade  at  Crepy  Wood  and  to  the  north  of 
it  said  so,  at  any  rate,  and  all  four  battalions  of 
that  Brigade  had  to  wage  a  tremendous  fight 
against  the  Germans  in  great  strength.  In  the 
early  forenoon  one  company  of  the  9th  Battalion 
took  Crepy  Wood  and  emerged  after  a  rough- 
and-tumble  fight  at  the  farther  edge,  a  mere 
handful  in  charge  of  a  sergeant;  the  nth 
Battalion  on  their  left  made  a  gallant  struggle 
to  get  up,  but  were  beaten  back  by  a  sleet  of 
machine-gun  fire  from  the  open  north.  The  9th 
then  had  to  come  back  too.  At  1  p.m.  the  10th 
Battalion  sent  a  company  into  the  fight  and  took 
Crepy  Wood  once  more.  Just  as  the  men  got 
beyond  the  wood  they  saw  the  Huns  massing 
for  an  attack  on  the  nth  wTho  were  still  held  up 
on  the  left.  The  enemv  were  met  and  shattered 
after  a  heavy  fight,  but  at  5  p.m.  returned  in 
strength  of  a  battalion  and  drove  straight  for 
the  wood.  The  German  artillery  bombarded 
the  place  with  concentrated  fury,  and,  at  the 
first  infantry  shock  following,  the  posts  of  the 
10th  were  surrounded  and  the  Huns  stormed  into 
the  wood.  The  10th  supports  behind  the  wood 
immediately  counter-attacked,  and  the  fight 
lasted  for  nearly  an  hour  among  the  shattered 
trees  till  the  Huns  were  driven  out  again,  leaving 
90  dead  behind  them. 

The  battle  rested  there  that  night  but  blazed 
up  again  at  4  a.m.  next  morning  (nth)  in  a 
general  attack  along  the  whole  front  by  the 
First,  Second,  and  Third  Divisions.  There  was 
a  dense  and  ideal  fog  for  the  job.  Before  Lihons 
the  2nd  and  3rd  Brigades  renewed  the  assault 
with   troops    of   the    8th,    7th,    10th,    and    12th 
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Battalions.     The  right  of  the  line  drove  through 
Lihons  at  last,  which  by  7.5   a.m.  was  taken 
entirely  and  held  against  two  enemy  counter- 
attacks.    The   3rd   Brigade  took  Auger  Wood, 
the  enemy's  massing-point  of  the  day  before, 
and  at  6  o'clock  again  had  to  meet  a  heavy 
counter-attack.     The  Huns  came  on  in  waves 
from  Madame  and  Lihu  Woods,  beyond  Auger, 
and  surged  into  a  temporary  gap  north  of  Auger 
between  the  12th  Battalion  and  the  7th  Brigade. 
The  reason  for  these  gaps  was  partly  the  mist 
and  partly  the  withering  enemy  fire  across  the 
open.     The  9th  Battalion  came  up  to  hold  the 
gap,  and  in  a  series  of  rushes  at  about  8.30  the 
enemy  again  broke  into  Crepy  Wood  and  an  old 
German  field  hospital  just  to  the  north   of   it. 
Reserve   companies   from   both    10th  and    12th 
Battalions    were    thrown    into    the    scrimmage 
before    the    Huns    were    beaten    off,    and    both 
trench  mortars  and   artillery  shot   severe  holes 
into   bodies   of  Germans   before   and   after   the 
attack. 

The  casualties  show  the  severity  of  the  fighting. 
By  the  time  it  was  relieved  (night  August  nth) 
by  the  1st  Brigade,  the  2nd  Brigade  had  lost 
nearly  200  killed  and  800  wounded  ;  and  the 
3rd  Brigade  (relieved  a  little  later  by  4th  Brigade) 
lost  117  killed  and  160  wounded.  The  3rd 
Brigade  alone  captured  13  field  guns  and  142 
machine  guns  ;  the  fire  they  had  to  face  on  a 
narrow  front  was  therefore  pretty  severe. 

The  7th  and  5  th  Brigades  in  the  centre  of  the 
attack  met  little  opposition  ;  and  on  the  left 
the  10th  Brigade  took  Proyart  and  the  high 
ground  beyond  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
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the  night  before.     The  attempted  night  attack 
was  an  interesting  operation,  and  was  planned 
to  cut  off  bodies  of  the  Huns  in  the  two  conti- 
guous peninsulas  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Somme 
south-west  of  Bray,  formed  in  the  big  double-S 
bends  of  the  river.     The  accompanying  sketch 
shows  the  position.     The  13th  Brigade  were  to 
send  two  battalions  through  the  American  line 
just  north-west  of  Etinehem  and  attack  straight 
for  a  line  immediately  west  of  Bray  ;    the  10th 
Brigade  was  to  move  along  the  main  road  below 
Proyart  in  column  of  battalions,  and  then  turn 
left  in  line  and  mop  up  towards  the  river.     The 
southern   part   of   the   operation   could   not   be 
carried   out.     While   the   37th,   40th,   and   39th 
Battalions  were  moving  along  the  road  in  that 
order    at    about    9   in    the    evening,    they   were 
heavily  bombed  by  German  aeroplanes,  and  the 
leading    battalion    was     embarrassed    by    the 
presence    of   tanks,   which,   in    the   pitch   dark, 
could  not  keep  direction  in  the  country  alongside 
the  road  and  had  to  travel  on  the  road  itself. 
The  Huns  heard  the  tanks  coming,  and,  directly 
the  leading  troops  had  left  our  front  line  near 
La  Flaque  cross-roads,  a  hail  of  whizbangs  (field 
gun  shells)  and  machine  gun  bullets  hit  them. 
The  fire  was  coming  from  straight  down  the  road. 
The  37th  Battalion  Commander  was  killed,  the 
troops  were  thrown  into  some  confusion,  and  the 
tanks  went  into  action  then  and  there  against 
the    supposed   location    of   Hun   gun   positions. 
The   38th   and  40th   dug   in   about  La   Flaque, 
facing  Proyart  on  the  north  and  other  fire  from 
the  east,  and  the  37th  and  39th  dug  in  in  support 
about  a  mile  west. 
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The  13th  Brigade  on  the  north  of  the  river  met 
with  no  opposition  ;  the  49th  and  50th  Batta- 
lions cut  off  the  top  of  Etinehem  spur  as  arranged, 


BRAY 


1—  1  Positions  of  Hit  Brigades  ,  Aug/0* 

viiiHim/iiu  Jbiititm  of 70*  *-/3* Brigades  after  -nCfht  attack 
mammmk  PosiKjti:  of to"?.  //^¥-/3^  Brigades  after  attack  ok  Aug.  li^ 

Sketch  to  show  operations  of  ioth  and  13th  Brigades,  night, 
August  ioth,  and  of  ioth,  nth,  and  13th  Brigades  on  August  1  ith 
and  1 2th. 

and  at  dawn  on  August  nth  the  51st  mopped  up 
Etinehem  and  all  except  a  small  pocket  of  Huns 
at  the  south  end  of  the  spur,  who  were  captured 
later.  The  Australian  left  flank  was  now  nearly 
clear,    and    on   the    night   of   August    nth   the 
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nth  Brigade,  which  had  taken  over  the  line 
north-west  of  Proyart,  made  a  smart  attack  with 
the  43rd  and  41st  Battalions.  The  village  of 
Mericourt  had  to  be  taken,  also  two  large  woods 
just  opposite  our  line  and  adjoining  the  river — 
St.  Germain  Wood  and  Cateaux  Wood.  The 
enemy  here  were  hopelessly  isolated  and  not 
in  great  strength  ;  they  were,  however,  ready 
to  fight  the  matter  out,  and  but  for  the  dash 
and  cunning  of  the  Australian  infantry  would 
probably  have  done  so.  Next  morning  the 
10th  Brigade  took  Proyart  and  the  high  ground 
beyond  it  in  a  frontal  attack.  The  40th  and 
37th  encircled  the  village  from  south  and  north, 
and  the  Huns  left  it  and  their  half-eaten  break- 
fasts in  a  hurry.  There  was  some  gallant 
fighting  up  the  slope  beyond  by  these  battalions, 
who  were  out  to  get  their  own  back  for  the  rebuff 
of  two  nights  ago,  and  the  machine  gunners  who 
resisted  got  no  mercy.  With  the  nth  Brigade 
on  their  left  they  made  the  whole  of  the  desired 
high  ground  in  a  last  rush  at  dusk. 

For  the  next  seven  or  eight  days  there  was  no 
further  big  attack.  The  Australian  Divisions 
had  to  be  reorganised  and  rested.  First  the 
British  17th  Division  and  then  the  Fifth  Austra- 
lian Division  took  over  the  Proyart  sector,  while 
the  Second  Division  advanced  their  line  beyond 
Herleville  (south  of  the  main  St.  Quentin  road), 
and  the  First  Division  pushed  out  north  of 
Lihons.  North  of  the  Somme  a  short-lived 
Liaison  Force,  formed  of  the  13th  Brigade  and 
the  131st  American  Regiment,  held  the  line 
before  Bray.  The  enemy  was  badly  shaken,  but 
had  not  fully  made  up  his  mind  (it  seemed)  to 
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retreat.  From  north  of  Herleville  to  the  Somme 
south  of  Bray  was  a  long  valley  and  a  wood- 
lined  farther  ridge — the  ridge  cut  in  two  by 
another  valley  at  right  angles  that  ran  eastwards 
past  Chuignies  village.  The  Hun  for  the  moment, 
at  any  rate,  was  making  a  stand  on  that.  Beyond 
the  Somme,  east  of  the  Bray  depression,  was  the 
high  ground  of  Ceylon  Wood,  and  this  high 
ground  extended,  with  many  gullies,  around  the 
left  flank  towards  Meaulte. 

The  British  plan  was  next  to  bring  forward  a 
rather  lagging  line  to  the  left  of  the  Australians 
through  Meaulte,  and  the  attack  here  was 
launched  at  4.45  on  the  morning  of  August  22nd. 
The  right  wing  of  this  attack  was  the  9th  Brigade 
of  the  Third  Division,  which  had  relieved  the 
Liaison  Force  before  Bray.  The  Brigade 
attacked  with  35th  and  33rd  Battalions  in  line 
between  the  town  and  Happy  Valley,  leaving 
the  town  severely  alone  to  the  right.  South  of 
Bray  the  3rd  Pioneer  Battalion  made  crossings 
over  the  river  and  put  out  posts  on  the  Neuville 
peninsula.  The  attack  went  well,  and  every- 
thing seemed  ready  for  the  next  phase,  the 
mopping-up  of  Bray,  when  at  5.30  p.m.  the 
Germans  made  a  counter-attack  on  the  47th 
Division  (left  of  the  9th  Brigade).  The  British 
were  forced  back,  and  by  evening  the  33rd 
Battalion  were  left  completely  in  the  air,  clinging 
like  grim  death  to  a  chalk-pit  beyond  the  mouth 
of  Happy  Valley.  The  reserve  Battalion  (34th) 
pushed  out  a  defensive  northern  flank,  and  the 
Brigade  held  on  all  that  night  and  next  day  in  an 
apparently  impossible  position,  till  it  was  relieved 
by  the  10th  Brigade,  which  continued  the  attack. 
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But  in  reality  the  enemy  was  not  very  happy 
here,  for  events  were  happening  fast  to  the  north 
in  the  region  of  Bapaume,  and  on  the  immediate 
south  the  First  Division  had  delivered  a  smashing 
blow  and  taken  all  the  Chuignies  ridges.  This 
last  was  one  of  the  attacks  which  the  First 
Division  will  surely  always  class  among  its 
greatest.  The  32nd  Division  (temporarily 
attached  to  the  Australian  Corps)*  took  part  in 
it  by  making  a  smaller  advance  on  the  right,  and 
beyond  them  again  the  4th  Australian  Brigade 
pushed  up  slightly  on  the  extreme  right  flank. 
But  the  main  action  of  the  day  was  the  First 
Division's.  The  Huns  held  a  strong  position 
for  machine  gun  defence  ;  the  jumbled  valleys 
and  ridges  were  lined  and  screened  by  a  series 
of  woods  and  copses,  the  like  of  which  have  been 
the  obstinate  swaying  points  of  many  a  tough 
battle  during  the  war.  The  First  Division 
attack  was  at  dawn  on  August  23rd,  along  a 
front  of  four  miles,  the  2nd  Brigade  on  the  right 
and  the  1st  on  the  left.  The  little  copses  just 
south  of  the  main  road,  St.  Denis  Wood  and 
Herleville  Wood,  gave  the  Huns  cover  for  a 
stout  defence,  and  the  6th  Battalion  drew  a 
couple  of  companies  of  the  8th  into  the  fight 
before  these  places  were  taken.  The  battle  in 
the  smaller  copses  here  was  much  more  severe 
than  in  the  big  St.  Martin's  Wood,  which  the 

*  Note. — The  32nd  Division  was  temporarily  attached  to  the 
Australian  Corps  and  operated  with  them  from  the  opening  of  the 
offensive  until  September  nth,  when  it  rejoined  the  British  Ninth 
Corps.  This  was  the  only  fight  in  which  it  took  part,  though 
it  appeared  in  the  Australian  line  more  than  once,  and,  after  th:s 
battle,  carried  on  the  right  of  the  Australian  front  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  Germans  to  the  Somme  Canal. 
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BRAY 


Sketch  showing  attack  of  3rd  Brigade  Fattalions  through  1st  Brigade 
Battalions  in  Battle  of  Chuignies,  August  23rd. 
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5th  Battalion  took  with  surprisingly  light  oppo- 
sition. On  the  left  the  4th  and  1st  Battalions 
captured  Matto  Woods  and  Chuignolles  without 
any  hitch.  This  part  of  the  attack  was  downhill 
and  tanks  helped  considerably.  The  enemy  held 
out  in  the  little  Robert  Wood  between  the 
two,  but  were  enveloped  and  a  large  number 
surrendered. 

There  was  a  halt  for  a  short  while,  and  then 
the  artillery  barrage  lifted  and  the  4th  and 
1st  Battalions  proceeded.  The  4th  had  to  climb 
a  straight  clean  hill  beyond  Matto  Woods,  and 
they  went  for  it  under  fire  from  the  high  ground 
on  their  left  as  well  as  from  the  direct  front. 
But  they  pushed  the  assault  home  and  won  the 
ridge,  and  the  tanks  rumbled  over  machine-gun 
nests  in  the  usual  fashion.  The  heaviest  fighting 
was  on  their  left,  where  the  1st  Battalion  had 
not  the  same  clean  task,  and  the  whole  Brigade 
front  was  now  broadening  to  admit  the  3rd 
Battalion  as  well.  The  Brigade's  centre  faced 
the  Chuignies  valley  opening  and  the  stern- 
looking  ridge  over  Marly  Wood  ;  its  left  ran  out 
over  a  long  even  slope,  blocked  by  Long  and  Luc 
Woods,  into  the  farther  (north)  end  of  the  same 
long  valley  which  the  4th  Battalion  on  the  right 
had  alreadv  crossed,  and  at  the  extreme  limit 
of  it  was  the  high  bluff  called  Froissy  Beacon, 
overlooking  the  Somme  Canal. 

Long  Wood  was  held  by  a  determined  garrison, 
and  the  two  platoons  (1st  Battalion)  which  went 
for  it  were  fired  at  madly  by  machine  guns  and 
anti-tank  guns  from  the  Marly  Wood  rise.  The 
Australians  deployed  into  an  extended  line  and 
rushed    their    obstacle.     Thev    killed    a    great 
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number  of  Huns  and  took  40  prisoners.  One 
company  of  the  3rd  Battalion  pushed  out  between 
1st  and  4th  Battalions  and  took  Arcy  Wood  with 
the  bayonet.  It  was  here  they  captured  the 
big  15-inch  naval  gun  blown  from  its  carriage 
by  designed  or  accidental  explosion  ;  the  great 
barrel  was  found  half  buried  just  beside  the 
mounting.  Another  company  of  the  3rd  cleaned 
up  the  sunken  road  on  the  southern  slope  of 
Chuignies  valley  looking  into  Chuignies,  and  at 
about  this  time  Luc  Wood,  away  on  the  left, 
was  taken,  by  the  10th  Battalion  operating  on 
the  flank  of  the  1st. 

The  back  of  the  work  was  now  broken,  and  at 
2  p.m.  the  3rd  Brigade  were  to  attack  through 
the  1st  Brigade  to  capture  Froissy  Beacon  and 
the  Marly  Wood  ridge.  The  1st  Battalion  con- 
tinued the  advance  across  the  mouth  of  Chuig- 
nies Valley  to  assist  the  3rd,  and  they  worked 
up  to  near  the  top  of  the  hillside  north  of 
Chuignies  by  3.30  p.m. 

The  3rd  Brigade,  attacking  with  12th  and  9th 
Battalions  in  line,  started  for  the  assault  of  the 
steep  ridge  at  the  arranged  time,  with  the  nth 
in  support,  and  the  10th  still  stringing  out  a 
flank  along  the  Somme  as  the  advance  went  on. 
All  these  battalions  met  heavy  enemy  shell  fire 
on  the  way  up  to  the  line  at  midday.  They 
passed  through  the  lines  of  the  1st  Brigade,  and 
the  1 2th  Battalion  stormed  the  Chuignies  ridge 
in  most  gallant  fashion,  and  drove  the  Huns  into 
Garenne  Wood  over  the  crest.  From  here  the 
enemy  opened  a  galling  fire,  and  the  12th  found 
a  frontal  attack  on  the  wood  impossible.  One 
company  worked  around  to  the  south-east  of  the 
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wood  and  another  to  the  north-west,  and  from 
these  two  sides  they  rushed  it  successfully. 
Another  company  of  the  12th  poured  over  the 
crest  to  the  left  and  chased  the  fleeing  Huns 
across  the  hill-top  to  within  half  a  mile  of  Cappy. 

Meanwhile  the  9th  Battalion  had  suffered 
severe  losses  from  shell  fire  about  Chuignolles 
as  they  marched  up  into  action.  The  nth 
were  early  involved  with  them  in  the  fight 
forward  towards  Marly  Wood,  and  two  com- 
panies joined  the  left  flank  of  the  9th  and  mopped 
up  Hun  posts  in  the  advance  across  the  long 
valley.  German  field  guns  were  firing  from 
Marly  Wood  at  point-blank  range.  The  com- 
panies of  the  nth  Battalion  stood  up  for  the 
final  assault  with  the  9th,  and  while  the  9th  took 
the  ridge  over  Marly  the  nth  men  climbed 
Froissy  Beacon  from  the  canal  (northern)  side, 
hanging  on  by  their  eyebrows,  as  one  officer 
expressed  it,  to  an  almost  precipitous  slope. 
The  top  was  won  all  along,  and  the  9th  crossed 
the  plateau  and  joined  the  left  flank  of  the  12th 
close  to  Olympia  Wood,  south-west  of  Cappy. 

The  whole  Hun  line  in  the  Somme  region  was 
now  shaking,  and  that  night  the  40th  Battalion 
(10th  Brigade)  captured  Bray  and  nearly  200 
prisoners,  with  the  loss  of  only  2  men  killed  and 
41  wounded.  Next  night  the  10th  and  nth 
Brigades  attacked  the  high  ground  east  of  Bray 
at  2.30  a.m.  (25th)  under  a  set  barrage.  When 
the  infantry  made  the  assault  there  was  prac- 
tically no  opposition  ;  the  Germans  had  de- 
camped in  anticipation,  and  the  Third  Division 
reached  a  line  just  west  of  Suzanne  by  simply 
walking  to  it.     The  loth  Brigade  on  the  right 
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saw  the  most  Huns  and  captured  about  100. 
At  4  o'clock  the  same  afternoon  (25th)  the  3rd 
Brigade  south  of  Cappy  also  attacked,  but 
instantly  met  a  deadly  blast  of  machine  gun  fire 
over  the  flat  country  ahead  of  them.  The  Huns 
were  strongly  entrenched  in  copses,  old  trenches, 
and  sunken  roads.  Three  companies  of  the  12th 
and  one  of  the  nth  bombed  their  way  forward 
along  500  yards  of  a  communication  trench,  but 
by  dusk  had  not  got  much  farther.  The  9th  on 
their  left  managed  to  clear  Olympia  Wood,  but 
the  Huns  retained  superiority  of  fire  and  their 
guns  could  not  be  located.  Next  morning  how- 
ever (26th)  the  whole  front  blazed  out  again  in 
a  renewed  general  attack  by  the  First,  Third, 
and  58th  Divisions.  The  two  Australian 
Divisions  went  forward  for  over  a  mile.  The 
3rd  Brigade  (nth  and  10th  Battalions)  reached 
Fontaine  on  the  right  and  cleared  all  Cappy  and 
the  little  woods  east  of  it,  where  the  Hun  rear- 
guards still  put  up  a  vigorous  resistance.  North 
of  the  river  the  39th  Battalion  mopped  up 
Suzanne,  whence  the  remnants  of  the  garrison 
fled  to  Vaux  Wood  and  beyond.  The  10th  and 
nth  Brigades  carried  the  line  up  to  the  hook  of 
another  big  Somme  bend  near  Curlu. 

The  Huns  were  now  on  the  run,  and  fresh 
troops  were  sent  in  to  keep  them  at  it.  The 
Fifth  and  Second  Divisions  relieved  the  First 
Division  on  the  night  of  August  26th,  each  on  a 
single  brigade  front.  Patrols  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th  found  the  enemy  posts  unoccupied, 
and  the  advance  was  rapid  for  the  next  three 
days  ;  and  by  the  evening  of  the  29th  our 
advance  guards  had  chased  the  Huns  up  to  the 
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Somme  canal  where,  after  the  big  bend,  the 
river  runs  due  south  from  Peronne.  On  the 
evening  of  the  29th  the  order  of  battle  along  the 
canal  here  was  : — 32nd  Division,  8th  Brigade, 
7th  Brigade,  5th  Brigade  (opposite  Peronne). 
The  6th  Brigade,  which  had  done  the  first  part 
of  the  pursuit  for  the  Second  Division,  and  the 
15th  were  in  immediate  support  ;  and  the  14th 
Brigade,  in  reserve,  which  had  had  no  fight  yet 
but  was  soon  to  have  its  fill,  was  spoiling  for  a 
scrap  and  ready  (as  it  said  at  the  time)  '  to  buy 
one  wherever  it  can  be  found.' 

The  pursuit  by  the  Third  Division  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Somme  proceeded  nearly  as 
rapidly.  The  9th  Brigade  continued  the  advance 
through  the  nth  at  Curlu,  and,  as  Curlu  was 
passed,  the  10th  Brigade  (momentarily  squeezed 
out  by  the  river  windings)  pushed  through  into 
line  on  the  right  again.  By  the  evening  of  the 
29th  the  loth  and  9th  Brigades  were  at  the  west 
and  north-west  of  Clery.  The  38th  Battalion 
and  two  companies  of  the  40th  led  the  10th 
Brigade  through  Hem,  and  the  35th  and  34th 
Battalions  on  their  left  conducted  in  turn  a 
magnificent  advance  which  constantly  outpaced 
the  British  to  the  north  of  them.  The  13th 
Australian  Light  Horse  did  valuable  work  on 
their  flanks  and  front.  On  the  evening  of  the 
29th  opposition  began  to  stiffen  again  about 
Clery,  and  the  attack  which  began  by  the  Third 
Division  here  early  on  the  morning  of  August 
30th  was  the  real  beginning  of  the  great  fight 
which  the  Australians  call  the  Battle  of  Mont 
St.  Quentin. 


XVI.— THE   BATTLE  OF  MONT  ST. 
QUENTIN 

The  honour  of  the  victory  of  Mont  St.  Quentin 
belongs  chiefly  to  the  brigades  of  the  Second 
Division,  especially  perhaps  to  the  5th  Brigade 
for  the  wonderful  first  assault  on  August  31st 
and  for  their  magnificent  defence  when  beaten 
back.  But  the  6th  Brigade  played  a  great  part 
too,  and  the  7th  finished  off  the  victory  beyond 
the  hill.  On  the  right  flank  the  14th  and  15th 
Brigades  fought  an  epic  fight  for  Peronne  and 
St.  Denis.  The  brigades  of  the  Third  Division 
were  all  in  it  at  one  time  or  other  on  the  left 
flank  among  the  spurs  and  valleys  running  down 
from  the  north  ;  and  if  the  5th  and  6th  took 
Mont  St.  Quentin,  they  were  warmly  seconded 
on- the  left  by  the  9th,  10th,  and  nth. 

The  pursuit  of  the  Hun  rearguards  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th  was  brought  to  a  standstill 
at  the  Somme  before  Peronne,  with  the  5th 
Brigade  facing  north-east  opposite  Clery  and 
Halle,  the  7th  Brigade  facing  north-east  and 
east  opposite  Peronne,  and  then  the  8th  facing 
east  where  the  canal  straightens  out  to  the  south. 
The  Somme  all  along  here  is  not  a  river — it  is  a 
canal  and  a  broad  marsh  ;  the  Germans  found 
it  an  excellent  protective  obstacle,  and  placed 
machine  guns  thick  on  the  eastern  bank  to  deny 
us  a  crossing.  The  eastern  bank  south  of  Peronne 
is  fairly  high  all  along,  especially  about  the  River 
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Cologne,  which  flows  pretty  straight  from  the 
east  and  joins  the  Somme  in  Peronne.  Opposite 
the  town,  in  the  corner  of  the  Cologne  and  the 
Somme,  is  the  village  of  Flamicourt,  from  which 
the  ground  slopes  up  gradually  south-eastwards, 
offering  an  excellent  defensive  position  for  both 
infantry  and  artillery  against  attack  from  west 
and  north-west.  The  high  ground  above  Flami- 
court (south  of  the  Cologne),  above  Doignt 
(north  of  it),  and  at  Mont  St.  Quentin  (left  of 
that  again)  surveyed  the  entire  Australian  posi- 
tion. Such  was  the  obstacle  which  the  Austra- 
lians had  now  to  tackle,  and  immediately  before 
them  ran  the  wide,  deep  marshes,  with  almost 
all  crossings  destroyed. 

The  orders  to  the  8th  Brigade  were  to  try 
to  find  a  crossing  in  the  southern  reaches 
of  the  marshes.  This  proved  impossible,  and 
it  was  decided  to  try  higher  up.  The  32nd 
Division  took  over  the  8th  Brigade  front,  and 
that  Brigade  went  into  reserve  ;  and  the  15th 
Brigade  came  up  and  relieved  the  7th  Brigade 
opposite  Peronne.  The  15th,  after  much  recon- 
noitring, found  two  precarious  crossings  on 
August  31st — one  along  the  destroyed  railway 
bridge  which  crosses  the  canal  and  runs  into 
Flamicourt  station-yard,  and  one  along  the 
causeway  of  the  main  road  into  Peronne  itself. 
Every  other  crossing  was  completely  broken 
down  and  guarded  by  hidden  machine  gun  fire. 
The  59th  scouts  crossed  by  the  broken-down 
railway  bridge,  but  at  the  farther  end  was  only 
a  demolished  wooden  bridge,  swept  with  close 
fire  like  the  others.  Patrols  of  the  58th  passed 
along  the  Peronne  causeway  and  found  a  narow 
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wooden  foot-bridge  intact  (by  some  wonderful 
good  fortune),  and  the  15th  Brigade  eventually 
entered  Peronne  by  this  means. 

So  much  for  the  proposed  southern  crossing 
by  the  right  flank  (the  Fifth  Division).  The 
role  of  the  Second  Division  was  to  cross  south  of 
Clery  with  the  5th  Brigade,  and  assault  Mont 
St.  Quentin  simultaneously  with  those  projected 
operations  across  the  canal  to  the  south.  The 
5th  Brigade  planned  for  the  19th  and  17th 
Battalions  to  cross  at  Halle  (midway  between 
Clery  and  Peronne)  and  the  18th  and  20th  at 
Omiecourt,  just  south  of  Clery.  The  10th  and 
9th  Brigades  of  the  Third  Division,  on  the  left, 
were  meanwhile  to  continue  the  attack  towards 
Feuillaucourt,  carry  the  line  well  past  Clery,  and 
so  permit  the  Omiecourt  crossing  to  be  made 
good.  During  the  afternoon  of  August  29th  the 
19th  could  see  parties  of  the  enemy  retiring  from 
Clery  before  the  10th  Brigade's  advance,  but 
Omiecourt  was  still  obstinately  held  by  machine 
gunners  that  night.  The  19th  had  patrols  out 
all  along  the  river,  but  no  possible  path  over  the 
marshes  could  be  found.  The  engineer  field 
companies  of  the  Division  rebuilt  that  night  the 
bridge  over  the  short-cut  canal  south  of  Omie- 
court, and  a  patrol  of  theirs  pushed  into  Omie- 
court village  and  cut  the  Hun  demolition  wires 
under  the  Somme  bridge  there.  This  work,  and 
the  infantry  patrol  work,  was  going  on  all  night 
under  heavy  machine  gun  fire  and  severe  gas 
shelling.  The  Omiecourt  bridge  was,  however, 
being  constantly  put  out  of  action  by  shell-fire, 
and  a  crossing  in  face  of  this  fire  was  impossible. 
The  Second  Division  decided  late  at  night  on 
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the  29th  that  the  idea  of  crossing  south  of  Clery 
must  be  abandoned,  and  ordered  the  19th  to 
stand  fast  opposite  Omiecourt,  and  the  other 
three  battalions  to  march  back  a  couple  of  miles 
to  Feuilleres  and  cross  there  rather  than  not 
at  all.  This  was  done,  and  by  midday  on 
August  30th,  the  20th,  17th,  and  18th  were 
assembling  about  Clery  on  the  northern  side. 

Meanwhile  the  Third  Division  had  begun  the 
battle  with  10th  and  9th  Brigades  at  Clery, 
co-operating  with  a  British  attack  extending 
farther  north.  The  42nd  Battalion  of  the  nth 
Brigade  had  been  attached  to  the  9th  Brigade, 
as  the  35th  was  exhausted  from  the  previous 
fighting  pursuit.  The  attack  was  begun  at 
2.30  a.m.  on  August  30th  by  37th  and  34th 
Battalions.  The  37th  did  not  go  through  Clery, 
but  skirted  it  on  the  north.  The  right  attacking 
company  got  machine  gun  fire  from  Clery  houses 
and  detached  a  party  to  attend  to  that  quarter, 
while  the  rest  pushed  on,  for  time  was  short. 
Half  a  mile  east  of  Clery  the  37th  ran  into  the 
first  real  opposition  in  the  tangled  old  trench- 
system  south  of  the  Bouchavesnes  spur.  The 
Huns  were  thick  in  dug-outs  here,  and  bombing 
began  heavily.  At  one  time  a  party  of  150  Huns 
surrendered  to  a  patrol  of  4,  but  realised  the 
situation  immediately  and  changed  their  minds. 
These  men  gave  trouble  later.  The  37th  were 
far  too  weak  to  make  good  against  the  immense 
numbers  of  the  enemv  found  in  these  trenches. 
Companies  lost  touch  and  speedily  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  defence  rather  than  attack. 
Clery  Copse,  on.  the  lower  rise  of  Bouchavesnes 
spur,  and  the  trenches  about  it,  held  out  against 
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all  the  left  of  the  37th  could  do.  The  40th 
Battalion,  having  cleaned  up  Clery,  came  into 
the  fight  here  about  2  p.m.,  but  Clery  Copse  still 
held  out.  The  40th  and  37th  dug  in  east  of 
Clery,  and  soon  afterwards  the  advance-guards 
of  the  5th  Brigade  (18th  and  20th)  arrived  in 
the  village  and  went  through  to  the  right, 
bombing  down  the  trenches  south-east.  The 
Hun  shelling  of  Clery  was  intense  all  day. 

The  attack  of  the  9th  Brigade  on  the  left  was 
similarly  held  up.  The  34th  made  repeated 
attempts  to  reach  the  crest  of  the  Bouchavesnes 
spur,  but  all  were  beaten  back.  The  Huns  here 
were  the  2nd  Guards  Division  and  they  fought 
with  the  utmost  resolution.  The  whole  front 
was  so  open  to  the  enemy's  view  that  it  was  not 
possible,  except  at  great  cost  of  life,  to  reinforce 
the  front  line  in  daylight. 

The  19th  Battalion  crossed  at  Omiecourt  on 
the  night  of  the  30th,  thanks  to  the  untiring 
labours  of  the  engineers.  They  crossed  a  rough 
plank-bridge  in  single  file,  worked  along  the 
riverside,  and  formed  up  for  attack  with  their 
backs  to  the  marshes  between  Clery  and  Halle. 

The  extended  attack  opened  at  5  a.m.  on 
August  31st  with  5th,  10th,  and  9th  Brigades 
in  line,  and  58th  Division  left  of  the  9th  Brigade. 
On  the  right  the  19th  Battalion  was  to  take  the 
trenches  between  Anvil  Wood  and  Mont  St. 
Quentin,  the  17th  was  to  take  Mont  St.  Quentin 
itself,  the  20th  Feuillaucourt ;  the  10th  Brigade 
(38th  and  39th)  were  to  make  the  main  road 
just  north  of  Feuillaucourt ;  and  the  9th  Brigade 
(33rd  Battalion)  were  to  cross  the  Bouchavesnes 
spur,    and    capture    the    next    spur   overlooking 
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Allaines.  The  right  front  was  in  motion,  too, 
and  6th,  7th,  and  14th  Brigades  were  all  making 
to  cross  the  river.  The  6th  had  to  get  up  in 
support  of  the  5th,  the  14th  had  to  get  through 
to  Peronne.  The  14th  were  meant  to  cross  at 
Omiecourt  but  found  the  little  bridge  gone 
again,  and  eventually  crossed  at  Boscourt  behind 
the  6th  Brigade  over  the  engineers'  new  bridges. 
The  7th  followed  the  14th  over  at  the  same 
place.  These  movements  were  taking  place  all 
day  on  the  31st  under  considerable  long-range 
shelling  while  the  attack  on  Mont  St.  Quentin 
was  proceeding. 

The  left  of  the  attack,  conducted  by  the  33rd 
and  one  company  of  the  42nd,  met  at  once  with 
a  most  stubborn  resistance  by  the  enemy  in 
the  wood  called  Road  Wood,  up  the  slope  of 
the  Bouchavesnes  spur.  The  place  was  full  of 
machine  guns  and  completely  held  up  both  the 
33rd  men  and  the  British  for  nearly  an  hour. 
It  looked  at  one  time  as  though  the  two  com- 
panies of  the  33rd  south-west  of  the  wood  were 
definitely  stopped,  but  suddenly  an  act  of  out- 
standing bravery  on  the  part  of  one  man  (who 
afterwards  got  the  V.C.  for  it)  altered  the  whole 
situation.  A  private  in  one  of  the  33rd  com- 
panies walked  forward  in  deliberate  fashion 
against  a  particularly  nasty  machine  gun  post. 
He  ought  to  have  been  riddled  with  bullets,  but 
was  not  touched.  He  shot  three  of  the  Huns 
and  then  threw  bombs  at  the  rest  till  nine  others 
surrendered  and  their  gun  with  them.  The  effect 
of  this  exploit  was  immediate.  The  whole  line 
was  electrified  into  motion  again,  and  the  33rd 
stormed  into  Road  Wood  and  swept  it  clean, 
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It  is  only  a  little  wood,  but  120  dead  Germans 
were  afterwards  counted  there.  The  next  task 
of  the  33rd  was  to  get  up  the  spur  itself  just 
beyond,  and  from  the  trenches  here  a  hot  fire 
was  coming  all  round  the  wood.  The  spur  here 
runs  away  north-eastwards,  and  while  the  33rd 
were  bombing  over  the  lower  slopes  a  battery  of 
77  guns  suddenly  came  into  action  just  across 
the  main  (Feuillaucourt)  road  a  few  hundred 
yards  away,  and  fired  into  the  33rd  over  open 
sights.  The  33rd  instantly  went  for  it,  and  in  a 
last  rush  drove  the  Hun  infantry  on  to  the  very 
guns,  where  they  fought  gunners  and  infantry 
together.  The  battery  was  captured  and  near 
it  the  old  quarries  on  the  main  road.  Patrols 
of  33rd  and  42nd  worked  forward  into  position 
several  hundred  yards  beyond  the  road  towards 
Allaines,  but  the  Hun  machine  gun  fire  was  very 
severe  and  further  exploitation  of  the  success 
was  impossible.  The  33rd  captured  600  prisoners, 
100  machine  guns,  and  7  field  guns,  which  is  a 
tribute  both  to  their  own  performance  and  to  the 
strength  of  the  enemy's  defences. 

The  10th  Brigade  attack  to  the  right  of  the 
33rd  finally  overcame  the  annoying  Clery  Copse 
resistance  soon  after  the  start.  The  Bou- 
chavesnes  spur  was  obstinately  defended  by  the 
Huns  throughout  its  length.  When  the  38th 
and  39th  finally  crossed  it  they  ran  into  a  thick 
double-system  of  old  trenches,  and  these  not 
only  covered  a  determined  machine  gun  defence 
but  also  assisted  the  Huns  in  heavy  bombing 
counter-attacks  from  the  north-east.  The  39th 
with  the  help  of  artillery  smashed  one  of  these 
attacks  down  trenches  at  10  a.m.,  but  the  resist* 
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ance  here  swung  the  line  from  facing  east  to 
facing  south-east.  A  bad  gap  grew  up  between 
the  38th  and  39th  and  one  company  of  the  40th 
came  up  to  fill  it.  Late  that  evening  the  10th 
Brigade  line  was  still  short  of  the  main  road, 
and  prior  to  relief  by  the  nth  Brigade  the  40th, 
37th,  and  39th  made  a  further  slight  attack  and 
reached  a  line  just  west  of  the  main  road  north 
of  Feuillaucourt. 

But  the  great  fight  of  the  day  was  the  fight 
of  the  5th  Brigade  over  the  heavily-wired, 
heavily-entrenched  rising  ground  up  to  Mont 
St.  Quentin.  On  the  left  and  part  of  the  centre 
the  attacking  troops  got  forward  by  working  up 
trenches  and  moving  parallel  with  the  formidable 
rows  of  wire  which  here  ran  south-east  from  the 
hill-top  ;  but  on  the  right  they  had  to  carve  a 
way  clean  through  the  wire.  If  you  look  back 
over  the  ground  from  the  village  on  top  of  the 
hill  it  seems  a  stupendous  task  to  have  asked  of  a 
mere  handful  of  troops.*  On  the  left  front  stretch 
away  downhill  three  ugly  rows  of  rusty  wire, 
marking  the  lines  of  Prague,  Fiorina,  and 
Johannes  trenches  ;  across  the  front  you  can  see 
by  the  same  sign  where  Gottlieb  and  Save 
trenches  bar  the  middle  rise  ;  and  near  the  top, 
in  the  immediate  foreground,  are  two  more  rows 

*  Note. — All  Australian  battalions  in  the  fighting  from  August 
8th  onwards  were  greatly  under  strength,  and  by  the  end  of  August 
none  could  put  as  many  as  400  bayonets  into  the  line.  The  9th 
Brigade,  for  instance,  consisting  of  three  battalions,  had  only  800 
bayonets  all  told  in  the  line  when  the  offensive  began.  It  was 
certainly  about  the  weakest  of  all  the  brigades.  By  mid-September 
brigades  were  so  weak  that  in  eight  of  them  a  battalion  was  marked 
for  withdrawal  and  merging  into  the  other  three  battalions  of  the 
brigade.     (Vide  Appendix.) 
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marking  first  the  Galatz-Agram  system,  and  then 
Elsa  Trench,  close  up  to  the  main  road.  Yet  if 
the  taking  of  this  position  in  the  early  morning 
was  wonderful,  what  can  be  said  of  the  feat  of 
holding  on  all  day  to  that  difficult  slope,  as  the 
line  slipped  back,  against  the  concentrated  and 
overwhelming  attacks  of  a  greatly  superior  force  ? 
The  5th  Brigade  took  about  800  prisoners  that 
day,  identifying  five  different  German  Divisions. 
The  17th  Battalion  came  out  of  the  line  at  night 
with  a  total  strength  in  all  four  companies  of 
only  8  officers  and  75  men.  You  may  search 
through  British  history  and  find  no  finer  fight 
by  any  regiments  in  the  British  Army.  The 
Australian  Corps  Commander  sent  this  message 
to  the  G.O.C.  Second  Division  a  few  days  after 
the  battle  was  won  : — 

1  On  the  completion  of  the  present  series 
of  operations  by  the  Second  Australian 
Division,  I  desire  to  tender  to  you,  and, 
through  you,  to  the  Commanders,  Staffs, 
and  troops  of  the  Division,  my  very  warmest 
thanks  for  the  brilliant  services  which  they 
have  rendered  to  the  Corps  and  to  the  Allied 
cause  in  the  recent  battles.  The  perform- 
ances of  the  Division  since  they  resumed 
.duty  in  the  line  on  August  24th  have  been 
on  the  highest  plane  of  merit.  While  all 
troops  and  services  of  the  Division  have  con- 
tributed to  these  great  successes,  no  one  will 
begrudge  the  singling  out  of  the  5th  Austra- 
lian Infantry  Brigade  for  special  praise.  The 
capture  of  Mont  St.  Quentin  has  evoked  a 
chorus   of   praise   throughout  the  press   of 
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the  world  as  the  finest  single  feat  of  the  war, 
and  this  high  encomium  is  richly  deserved. 
The  subsequent  decisive  defence  of  that 
important  key  position  by  the  6th  and  7th 
Brigades  is  not  less  noticeable.  I  wish  you 
to  convey  to  all  ranks  of  the  Division  my 
heartiest  appreciation  of  all  this  fine  work  ; 
and  I  also  have  pleasure  in  appending  a  copy 
of  a  message  received  from  General  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson,  the  Commander  of  the 
Fourth  Army  : — 

6  (From  Fourth  Army  Commander  to 
Australian  Corps  Commander) — The  capture 
of  Mont  St.  Quentin  by  the  Second  Division 
is  a  feat  of  arms  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 
The  natural  strength  of  the  position  is 
immense  and  the  tactical  value  of  it,  in 
reference  to  Peronne  and  the  whole  system 
of  the  Somme  defences,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. I  am  filled  with  admiration  at 
the  gallantry  and  surpassing  daring  of  the 
Second  Division  in  winning  this  important 
fortress,  and  I  congratulate  them  with  all 
my  heart. — General  Rawlinson.' 

The  5  th  Brigade  attack  started  with  the  19th, 
17th,  and  20th  Battalions  in  line  (as  already 
related)  and  the  18th  in  support.  The  19th 
crossed  the  river  by  its  single  plank  bridge  only 
one  hour  before  zero  (5  a.m.),  and  while  it  was 
doing  this  the  17th  and  20th  had  to  fight  their 
way  to  the  assembly  position  through  thick 
clusters  of  Huns  in  the  trenches  which  had  held 
up  their  attack  on  the  afternoon  before.  These 
trenches  were  a  lower  and  nearer  extension  of 
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the  same  stiff  double-system  in  which  the  10th 
Brigade  had  heavy  fighting  that  same  morning. 
The  two  battalions  did  the  job  by  sending  on 
companies  ahead  in  the  dark  of  early  morning 
into  those  trenches,  with  orders  to  make  as  much 
noise  as  possible  as  soon  as  they  should  find  any 
opposition  and  so  frighten  the  Huns  into  sur- 
render. This  ruse  succeeded  admirably,  and 
the  remaining  companies  lined  up  in  time,  amid 
much  wild  shooting  by  the  Germans,  somewhere 
about  the  unfinished  Canal  du  Nord,  north  of 
Halle.  Here  the  19th  joined  them  on  the  right. 
The  firing  was  especially  galling  from  machine 
guns  in  Park  Wood,  a  short  distance  away  on 
the  right  front,  and  the  rightmost  company  of 
the  17th  went  out  to  clear  this  up  straightaway 
while  the  19th  were  getting  into  position. 

Thereafter  there  was  no  trouble  on  the  right 
till  the  19th  struck  the  first  rising  ground  running 
south-west  from  Mont  St.  Quentin.  They  passed 
the  knot  of  trenches  crossing  Prague  and  Fiorina 
without  much  difficulty,  but  over  the  slight  rise 
beyond  they  met  heavy  fire  from  Anvil  Wood 
and  St.  Denis.  A  field  battery  was  firing  at 
them  from  close  range  direct  ahead,  and  the  19th, 
with  the  company  of  the  17th  which  had  mopped 
up  Park  Wood,  had  to  lie  up  in  Agram  trench, 
with  their  left  thrown  well  forward  towards 
Mont  St.  Quentin.  The  Huns  were  in  great  and 
unexpected  strength  on  the  whole  right  flank 
at  Radegonde,  Peronne,  and  Anvil  Wood. 

Before  the  17th  and  20th  the  Huns  cleared  out 
at  once,  and  by  7  a.m.  two  companies  of  the  17th 
were  established  east  of  Mont  St.  Quentin  and 
the  20th  had  cleared  Feuillaucourt.     Very  few 
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of  the  enemy  were  found  in  the  villages,  but  from 
the  newly-won  high  ground  they  were  seen 
retreating  east  in  large  numbers.     The  hill  had 


been  gained,  but  by  numbers  much  diminished, 
and  there  was  a  bad  gap  between  the  17th  and 
the  20th — that  is,  between  the  two  villages  they 
had  taken.     Before  the  situation  could  be  sorted 
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out — and  the  enemy  shell-fire  was  very  hot  all 
this  time — the  Huns  delivered  a  terrific  counter- 
attack on  the  17th,  driving  at  Mont  St.  Quentin 
from  direction  of  Allaines.  The  Germans  had 
good  cover  for  this  under  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  St.  Quentin  rise,  and  they  had  field  guns 
with  them  firing  at  point-blank  range.  Simul- 
taneously there  came  another  attack  from  the 
south-east,  but  not  so  severe.  The  company  of 
the  17th  facing  north  lost  all  its  officers  and  other 
severe  casualties,  and  the  line  here  was  forced 
back  below  the  village  and  the  main  road.  The 
remaining  troops  of  the  Brigade  were  soon  com- 
mitted to  the  fight.  Two  companies  of  the  18th 
were  sent  to  stop  the  gap  between  the  17th  and 
20th,  and  two  to  reinforce  the  19th  on  the  right, 
with  the  intention  of  storming  Anvil  Wood.  The 
right  could  make  only  a  little  farther  progress  ; 
and  on  the  left  the  20th  themselves  managed  to 
make  touch  with  the  17th,  but  only  at  cost  of 
their  touch  with  the  10th  Brigade  about  Feuillau- 
court.  The  Huns  were  now  in  great  force  around 
this  village,  and  while  they  filtered  in  through 
the  northern  houses,  feeling  for  more  weakness, 
they  simultaneously  sent  in  another  heavy 
attack  (11.20  a.m.)  against  the  junction  of  the 
17th  and  20th  by  the  main  road.  The  hard- 
pressed  Australians  fought  like  tigers  and  clung 
desperately  to  the  rim  of  the  hill  they  had  won. 
Feuillaucourt  was  lost.  The  17th,  aided  by  two 
companies  of  the  18th,  beat  off  an  attack  from 
St.  Quentin  Wood  at  9.30  a.m.,  but  at  noon 
found  the  Huns  coming  on  again.  The  Austra- 
lian and  British  artillery  seconded  the  17th 
magnificently  in  all  these  crises,  and  ploughed 
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the  wood  with  concentrated  fire.  By  the  time 
this  latest  counter-attack  was  defeated  the 
infantry  line  in  the  centre  was  running  short  of 
ammunition.  The  19th  and  18th  made  a  little 
ground  between  the  right  of  the  17th  and  Anvil 
Wood,  and  entered  Uber-Alles  and  Gott-Mit-Uns 
trenches,  but  Anvil  Wood  still  held  out  against 
them. 

Such  was  the  position  about  mid-afternoon, 
when  the  brigade  knew  relief  was  coming.  The 
engineers,  with  splendid  endurance  under  heavy 
fire,  had  built  and  re-built  good  bridges  between 
Omiecourt  and  Feuilleres,  which  greatly  facili- 
tated supply  transport.  The  14th,  6th,  and  nth 
Brigades  were  on  the  march  to  go  through  the 
exhausted  line  that  night  and  carry  on  the 
attack.  The  Huns  made  use  of  the  dark  to 
press  back  the  5th  Brigade  battalions  from  their 
farthest  posts,  and,  when  the  14th  and  6th 
Brigades  came  to  deliver  their  attack,  the 
Australian  line  was  well  away  from  Mont  St. 
Quentin,  and  ran  practically  along  Fiorina  and 
Gottlieb  trenches,  half-way  down  the  hill. 

The  fresh  brigades  coming  up  to  take  the  hill 
for  the  second  time  had,  if  not  a  harder  task  than 
those  in  the  first  assault,  at  least  a  task  of  which 
the  frowning  difficulties  were  more  fully  realised. 
The  Hun  had  his  best  troops  in  for  the  defence, 
and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  hold  on  to  the  last. 
He  realised  what  was  afoot,  and  he  saw  that  the 
only  approach  for  the  Australians  was  along  the 
north  bank  through  Clery,  so  he  fired  at  the  roads 
through  that  place  incessantly  day  and  night 
and  shot  to  pieces  the  bridges  behind  it.  It  was 
now  plain  that  Peronne  ramparts  (at  the  north- 
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eastern  end  of  the  town)  and  St.  Denis  were  nuts 
just  as  hard  to  crack  as  Mont  St.  Quentin,  and 
the  difficulty  was  even  more  on  the  right  flank 
than  in  front.  Even  while  the  5th  Brigade  had 
been  winning  the  hill  the  Huns  had  dribbled 
forward  around  its  right  flank  through  Rade- 
gonde,  and,  during  that  same  trying  afternoon 
north  of  Halle,  the  23rd  Battalion  (advance- 
guard  of  the  6th  Brigade,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  waiting  in  support)  found  itself  under  hot 
machine  gun  fire  from  close  quarters.  The  23rd 
forthwith  investigated  and  was  soon  engaged  in 
bombing  Huns  back  from  Prague  trench.  This 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  5th  Brigade  ;  and  the  Huns 
could  only  have  got  there  past  the  right  flank 
of  the  morning  attack.  Some  23rd  men  chased 
these  Huns  into  Fiorina  and  Johannes,  but 
Johannes  became  too  hot  for  them  owing  to  fire 
from  Anvil  Wood,  and  they  remained  lining 
Fiorina,  under  fire  from  both  front  and  the  river. 
The  24th  and  21st  were  between  Clery  and  Halle, 
and  the  22nd  behind  Clery.  The  14th  and  7th 
Brigades  and  their  transport  were  struggling 
along  the  shell-swept  road  into  Clery,  and  the 
14th  assembled  east  of  the  village  early  that 
evening. 

The  plan  was  now  for  the  nth  to  attack 
through  9th  and  10th  Brigades,  on  the  north,  to 
the  Allaines  spur,  the  6th  to  attack  through  the 
5  th  to  Feuillaucourt  and  Mont  St.  Quentin,  and 
the  14th  to  sweep  up  the  right  and  take  St.  Denis 
and  Peronne.  The  15  th  Brigade  would  then 
junction  with  them  in  Peronne,  and  as  soon  as 
the  way  could  be  cleared  were  to  extend  the  line 
over  the  Flamicourt  rise,  south  of  the  Cologne. 
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Owing  to  isolated  parties  of  the  5th  Brigade  being 
well  forward  under  Mont  St.  Quentin  the  6th  had 
to  attack  without  a  barrage.  The  artillery, 
however,  lathered  the  hill-top  and  the  wood  with 
great  energy. 

The  attack  began  at  5.30  a.m.  (September  1st), 
though  on  the  right,  in  front  of  the  14th  Brigade, 
for  some  reason  or  other  it  did  not  begin  till  6. 
The  nth  Brigade,  and  the  British  173rd  Brigade 
to  the  left  of  them,  got  forward  at  once,  and 
though  opposition  was  considerable  they  reached 
the  spur  over  Allaines  without  mishap.  The 
43rd  Battalion  had  to  fight  its  way  to  the 
jumping-off  line  near  Feuillaucourt,  and  its 
flank  was  galled  by  hostile  fire  from  Mont  St. 
Quentin  until  the  6th  Brigade  got  up.  The 
6th  Brigade  attacked  with  the  23rd  (for  Mont 
St.  Quentin)  and  24th  (for  Feuillaucourt).  The 
24th  met  a  blast  of  machine  gun  fire  converging 
from  the  two  villages  directly  they  started,  but 
they  had  not  very  far  to  go  under  it  and  were 
soon  lying  up  under  shelter  of  the  main  road. 
A  couple  of  hundred  yards  ahead  of  them  the 
Huns  were  in  a  bank  about  400  yards  long,  and 
machine  guns  were  firing,  not  over  it,  but  through 
apertures  specially  made  at  its  base.  This 
position  was  turned  when  the  left  company  of 
the  24th,  skirting  Feuillaucourt,  dashed  into  the 
sunken  road  up  the  hillside  about  500  yards 
east,  and  from  this  vantage-point  engaged  in  a 
rifle  duel  with  more  Huns  in  Plevna  trench. 

The  23rd  had  to  fight  their  way  into  Gottlieb 
and  Save  trenches  before  the  attack  started. 
They  found  that  the  garrison  of  the  18th  in 
Save  had  been  overcome   and  the   Huns    were 
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pushing  forward  into  Kholm  trench.  The 
trenches  were  heavily  wired  and  these  Huns 
got  no  mercy,  nor  asked  for  it.  Then  ensued  a 
fierce  and  bloody  fight  to  get  forward.  They 
were  attacking  without  a  barrage,  as  has  already 
been  explained,  and  it  was  a  1,000-yards  rush 
up  the  hillside  to  get  to  the  entrance  of  the  village. 
Men  fell  thickly  under  machine  gun  fire,  and  all 
formation  was  broken  up  ;  parties  had  to  get 
forward  in  their  own  little  rushes.  All  the 
officers  in  the  assault  were  lost,  and  in  one  com- 
pany all  the  sergeants  as  well  except  one.  The 
leading  men,  however,  with  magnificent  grit, 
pushed  up  along  Galatz  and  Agram  trenches, 
which  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  attack,  and  by 
their  pluck  and  determination  the  23rd  line  was 
thrown  into  Elsa  trench,  just  short  of  the  road. 
Some  of  the  17th  men  were  found  here  still 
holding  out,  though  they  had  been  surrounded 
all  night.  For  the  time  being  the  23rd  could  do 
no  more,  as  the  14th  Brigade  were  also  held  up  ; 
and  here  the  line  stayed  till  early  afternoon. 

The  attack  of  the  14th  Brigade  on  the  right 
was  as  fierce  and  picturesque  as  any  that  day.  It 
was  the  first  attack  the  Brigade  had  made  since 
the  beginning  of  the  offensive  ;  the  battalions 
had  been  feeling  distinctly  out  of  it  and  were 
spoiling  for  a  fight.  This  day  they  certainly  got 
one.  The  ambitious  objectives  showed  what 
their  temper  was  like.  The  54th  and  53rd  were 
going  to  attack  in  line — the  53rd  to  go  clean 
through  St.  Denis  to  Cardinal  Wood  on  the  hill 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  beyond,  and  the  54th 
to  capture  the  crossings  into  Peronne  (water 
protects  it  on  this  side  too),  mop  up  the  town, 
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and  make  junction  with  the  15th  Brigade.  The 
56th  had  to  follow  through  behind  the  53rd's 
attack,  swing  south  beyond  St.  Denis,  cross  the 
Cologne  and  take  the  Flamicourt  high  ground. 
The  55th  had  to  send  one  company  to  protect 
the  left  flank  of  the  53rd,  and  the  remainder  were 
to  go  with  the  56th  and  mop  up  Flamicourt. 
It  was  a  bold  and  generous  plan  ;  but  the 
Brigade  was  in  a  spirit  to  fight  anything  in  the 
German  Army  and  eat  it  as  well. 

The  action  on  the  right  began  half  an  hour 
after  the  6th  and  nth  Brigades  started,  and  the 
Huns'  reply  fire  cut  sharply  into  the  14th  Brigade 
in  the  last  stages  of  assembly.  The  53rd  had 
violent  bombing  and  bayonet  fighting  among 
the  thick  wire  of  Prague  and  Fiorina  before  it 
could  get  to  its  jumping-ofi  line.  Like  the  23rd, 
doing  the  same  thing  next  door,  it  took  no 
prisoners  here.  The  advance  was  swept  by  the 
same  machine  gun  fire  which  caught  the  23rd, 
but  the  companies  rushed  and  stumbled  on, 
clambering  through  much  heavy  wire  before  they 
could  reach  the  murderous  guns  in  Anvil  Wood. 
But  when  they  got  there — some  of  the  56th  with 
the  53rd,  in  their  eagerness — it  was  all  up  with 
Anvil  Wood.  The  German  enfilade  fire  from 
north-east  followed  them  into  the  wood,  shooting 
at  both  friends  and  foes  ;  though  certainly  their 
judgment  of  what  would  be  going  on  in  the  wood 
was  excellent.  By  7.15  the  two  right  companies 
of  the  53rd  reached  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
cemetery  beyond  the  wood,  and  here  owing  to 
heavy  officer  casualties  they  amalgamated.  The 
two  left  companies  joined  up  with  them  and  with 
the  23rd  (lying  up  just  short  of  Mont  St.  Quentin). 
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Three  men  of  the  53rd  turned  a  captured  German 
field  gun  about  here  on  to  Mont  St.  Quentin, 
and  fired  with  such  good  effect  that  they 
smashed  up  a  local  Hun  counter-attack. 

The  54th  to  the  right  had  reached  the  water- 
ways at  the  north  of  Peronne,  and  the  Huns  blew 
up  the  bridges  as  they  retired.  Machine  gun  fire 
was  coming  at  the  whole  line  from  a  ring  all 
round  it — from  Mont  St.  Quentin,  St.  Denis, 
Peronne  ramparts,  and  from  the  housetops. 
The  54th  men  were  not  held  up  at  the  water  for 
long,  and  by  8.20  some  of  them  were  in  the  middle 
of  Peronne.  They  had  found  two  narrow  foot- 
bridges across  the  water,  and  in  the  face  of 
artillery  fire  and  a  sweeping  machine  gun  barrage 
they  ran  the  gauntlet  across  these  planks.  This 
performance  of  the  54th,  besides  its  gallantry — 
and  it  earned  one  man  the  V.C. — did  much  to 
save  the  situation.  Before  9  o'clock  they  had 
met  the  59th  in  Peronne,  and  the  two  added  their 
contribution  to  the  stormy  morning  in  that  once 
beautiful  little  city.  The  59th  had  got  two 
companies  in  across  the  single-plank  causeway 
previously  reconnoitred.  Peronne  is  practically 
built  on  marsh,  and  the  whole  place  rocked  to  its 
foundations  that  morning  under  the  shell-fire 
as  if  in  the  struggles  of  a  half-held  earthquake. 
The  German  guns  raked  the  southern  end  with 
shrapnel ;  and  the  ramparts  at  the  north-east 
held  out  solidly  and  basted  the  whole  town,  and 
Anvil  Wood  beyond  it,  with  unlimited  supplies 
of  lead.  The  54th  and  59th  mopped  up  the  lower 
half  of  the  town,  but  the  real  obstacle — the 
ramparts — remained. 

The   end  of    Mont    St.    Quentin    was    now 
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approaching.  From  1  to  1.30  p.m.  our  artillery 
let  loose  a  hurricane  fire  on  the  hill-top  and  its 
village  and  wood,  and  at  1.30  the  6th  Brigade 
line,  reinforced  by  the  21st,  rushed  the  position. 


The  2 1st  stormed  the  northern  part  of  the  village, 
and  the  23rd  the  southern,  and  simultaneously 
on  the  north  the  24th  also  pushed  out.  There 
were  very  few  prisoners  taken  ;  the  Huns  were 
picked  troops  and  fought  to  the  last,  and  the 
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Victorians  were  in  no  mood  to  treat  them  as 
holding  any  other  intention.  Dead  Huns  littered 
the  whole  position.  This  attack  was  decisive  ; 
the  24th  took  Plevna  and  Koverla  trenches  at 
last,  and  the  21st  and  23rd  pushed  out  600  yards 
beyond  Mont  St.  Quentin  village.  The  casual- 
ties they  had  sustained  prevented  their  going 
farther. 

The  success  of  the  6th  Brigade  considerably 
relieved  the  14th  men,  and  during  the  afternoon 
the   56th  pushed  a   company  into   Peronne  to 
connect    the    54th    with    the    53rd.     Then    at 
5  p.m.  the  53rd  again  tried  to  advance.     They 
got  as  far  as  a  sunken  road  about  500  yards  west 
of  St.  Denis,  but  the  fire  from  St.  Denis  and  the 
ramparts  on  their  flank  was  still  too  hot,  and 
there  they  had  to  stay.     The  55th  came  up  on 
their  left  and  made  touch  with  the  6th  Brigade 
via    Gott-Mit-Uns    Trench.     During    this    time 
the  15th  Brigade  made  another  attempt  to  get 
across   south   of   Peronne   to   Flamicourt.     The 
58th  had  about  a  couple  of  companies  in  the 
marshes,   who   had   crawled   along    the   broken 
railway  bridge  and  were  held  up  by  more  water, 
and   a   broken-down   plank-bridge,   just   before 
the  Flamicourt  station  yard.     Our  heavy  guns 
bombarded  the  iron-and-concrete  machine  gun 
fort  in  the  station  with  great  accuracy  but  no 
effect    whatever  ;     the    sight    of    6-inch    shells 
bouncing  off  the  roof  of  the  fort  was  ridiculous, 
the  infantry  said. 

The  St.  Denis  position  had  to  be  forced  by 
a  further  attack,  and  this  was  planned  for  dawn 
on  September  2nd.  The  Corps  front  had  pushed 
out  a  little  north  during  the  past  two  days  to 
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enable  the  spur  above  Allaines  to  come  within 
the  area  of  Australian  operations.  This  bulge 
was  now  to  be  rectified  by  the  relief  of  most  of 
the  nth  Brigade  by  the  74th  Division,  which 
was  to  continue  the  attack  towards  Moislains. 
The  7th  Brigade  was  to  advance  through  the 
6th ;  on  the  right  was  also  to  advance  the  14th 
with  most  of  the  15th.  The  objective  of  the  7th 
Brigade  was  the  spur  which  runs  out  north-east 
from  Mont  St.  Quentin  to  Aizecourt.  The  14th 
had  its  whole  strength  in  the  line  ;  to  enable  it 
to  make  the  further  attack  the  56th  was  to  be 
withdrawn,  reform,  and  advance  on  St.  Denis 
through  the  53rd  ;  two  companies  of  the  55th 
were  to  follow  and  swing  south  (preserving  the 
original  plan)  ;  and  the  54th  was  to  finish 
mopping  up  Peronne.  Behind  this  assault  the 
59th  and  60th  Battalions,  which  were  to  cross 
through  Peronne,  were,  when  once  St.  Denis  was 
clear,  to  strike  straight  south  to  the  Flamicourt 
high  ground.  The  58th  was  to  assist  the  54th 
in  clearing  Peronne. 

The  action  of  the  British  and  the  7th  Brigade 
squeezed  out  the  remaining  front  of  the  nth 
Brigade  (43rd,  plus  a  few  of  the  41st),  though 
these  men  were  out  all  day  of  September  2nd, 
mopping  up  north  of  Allaines  along  the  unfinished 
Canal  du  Nord.  The  7th  Brigade  lined  up  with 
26th,  25th,  and  27th  Battalions,  along  the  Mont 
St.  Quentin-Feuillaucourt  road,  and  their  assault 
started  at  5.30  a.m.  The  Huns  knew  just  what 
to  expect,  and  directly  our  guns  opened  they 
dropped  a  terrific  fire  of  high-explosive  and  gas 
shells  along  the  road.  The  7th  Brigade  said  it 
was  one  of  the  hottest  Hun  barrages  they  had 
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ever  experienced.  On  the  right  the  26th  got  it 
in  the  flank  as  well  and  the  machine  guns  tore 
great  gaps  in  them.  Not  many  reached  the  first 
German  trenches  east  of  the  village  wood,  but, 
of  those  who  did,  two  parties,  each  under  an 
officer,  sallied  out  into  a  bombing  attack  down 
Koros  and  Kurillo,  two  communication  trenches 
running  due  east.  These  trenches  were  manned 
by  a  garrison  with  at  least  30  machine  guns,  but 
the  26th  parties,  by  hard  bombing,  pushed  out 
for  1,000  yards  along  them  to  Brunn  Trench. 
The  right  of  the  26th  moved  forward  with  the 
56th  and  reached  one  of  the  pits  of  the  brickworks 
north  of  St.  Denis. 

The  25th  in  the  centre  of  the  7th  Brigade 
attack  reached  farther  east  than  any  other  that 
day.  The  enemy  resistance  at  the  outset  resulted 
in  our  barrage  getting  ahead  of  the  Queens- 
landers,  and  thereafter  they  forced  their  way 
by  magnificent  infantry  fighting.  It  was  Aus- 
tralian infantry  at  its  best.  They  had  to  over- 
come a  host  of  well-sited  machine  gun  nests  on 
a  long,  receding,  open  hill-top.  They  did  it 
through  the  splendid  initiative  of  section  leaders 
and  equally  splendid  individual  dash.  A  party 
in  a  smother  of  hostile  fire  would  select  a  weaker 
enemy  post  first,  collar  it  with  one  of  those 
flanking  rushes  which  the  Australian  infantry- 
man has  made  all  his  own,  and  then  blaze  into 
the  stronger  positions  from  the  new  vantage- 
point.  They  sneaked  forward  under  cover  of 
every  grass-tuft  and  shell  hole.  Invariably  the 
Huns  became  rattled  when  thev  found  themselves 
outflanked,  and  dropped  under  Lewis  gun  or 
rifle  fire  as  they  made  to  retire.     It  was  the 
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principle  which  their  Brigadier,  a  great  old 
soldier,  had  drilled  into  them  a  thousand  times — 
*  Those  who  can  get  on,  and  those  who  can't  get 
round.'  One  exceptionally  strong  position  in  a 
big  crater  was  outflanked  by  the  clever  move 
of  a  company  commander  ;  17  machine  guns 
were  taken  from  it  and  the  garrison  all  killed  or 
captured. 

The  27th  on  the  left  had  to  mop  up  Allaines 
and  Haut-Allaines,  and  from  here  again  the 
machine  gun  fire  was  fierce  and  well-laid.  All 
company  officers  except  two  were  casualties,  but 
the  N.C.O.'s  continued  to  lead  the  companies, 
and  the  Huns  in  the  villages  ran  at  the  lasfT. 
Two  weak  companies,  with  a  few  men  of  the 
28th,  took  the  places  from  a  garrison  of  at  least 
700.  The  two  remaining  officers  of  the  27th 
collected  a  couple  of  small  parties  and  pursued 
about  600  of  these  retiring  Huns  beyond  Allaines 
and  half-way  to  Aizecourt.  The  right  of  the 
27th  had  some  very  stiff  fighting  in  the  long 
Brunn  Trench,  the  same  which  the  26th  had 
reached  at  its  southern  end,  and  here  35  Huns 
were  killed  before  the  remainder  of  the  garrison 
(about  60)  surrendered. 

Meanwhile  the  14th  and  15  th  Brigades  had  a 
hammer-and-tongs  fight.  Once  again  the)  were 
attacking  half  an  hour  after  the  assault  on  the 
left.  The  enemy  barrage  at  5.30  caught  the 
56th  right  in  their  assembly  position,  from  which 
they  were  not  to  start  till  6.  Three  companies 
lost  all  their  officers,  and  here  again  N.C.O.'s 
had  to  lead  the  attack.  When  it  did  start  the 
attack  was  almost  withered  at  the  outset  by 
hurricane    fire    from    Peronne    ramparts.     Only 
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one  company  was  able  to  get  forward,  and  that 
by  the  splendid  courage  and  leadership  of  a 
sergeant.  They  made  about  300  yards  towards 
St.  Denis  and  then  dug  in,  35  strong.  The  two 
companies  of  the  55  th  which  were  to  follow, 
observing  what  had  happened,  moved  up  on  the 
left  flank,  and  jumped  into  a  position  along  a 
bank  at  the  brickworks.  The  59th  came  up  on 
the  right  of  the  56th  about  9.30  a.m.,  and  the 
54th  and  58th,  by  steady  and  continuous  working 
forward  in  Peronne,  finally  cleared  the  north- 
eastern ramparts  soon  afterwards. 

The  performance  of  the  15th  Brigade  early 
that  morning  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  day. 
Their  only  means  of  entering  Peronne  was  by  a 
precarious  passage  over  broken  planks  at  the  end 
of  the  southern  causeway,  under  the  noses  of  an 
array  of  machine  guns  a  few  hundred  yards  away ; 
yet  all  the  three  battalions  engaged,  58th,  59th, 
60th,  made  this  passage  in  single  file  well  before 
the  attack  started  and  lined  up  in  good  time. 

The  line  began  feeling  slowly  forward,  espe- 
cially from  the  ramparts,  and  about  noon  a 
company  of  the  55th  from  the  brickworks  got 
into  St.  Denis  temporarily,  but  had  to  retire 
after  suffering  heavy  casualties.  The  14th 
Brigade  were  too  exhausted  to  continue  ;  their 
total  casualties  were  44  officers  and  789  other 
ranks.  They  had  made  a  magnificent  fight,  and 
the  German  Regimental  Commander  in  charge 
of  the  Peronne  defences,  who  was  captured  by 
the  54th  Battalion,  said  he  wished  to  express  his 
admiration  of  the  troops  who  had  defeated  him, 
and  that  he  had  imagined  his  position,  garrisoned 
by  picked  volunteer  troops,  to  be  impregnable. 
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The  15  th  Brigade  relieved  the  14th  that  night 
(September  2nd)  with  the  57th  and  59th  in  the 
line  north  of  Peronne,  and  58th  (south)  holding 
the  approaches  into  Flamicourt.  The  day  of 
September  3rd  passed  uneventfully  ;  the  Second 
Division  was  tired  out,  and  the  Fifth  was  pre- 
paring to  take  over  the  whole  front,  which  it  did 
by  that  night  when  the  8th  Brigade  relieved  the 
7th.  Signs  of  the  enemy's  retirement  were 
noticed  on  the  4th,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  5th 
the  15th,  having  occupied  Flamicourt  overnight, 
advanced  through  Doingt  and  Le  Mesnil  without 
much  fighting.  The  8th  Brigade  on  the  left 
pushed  forward  after  a  preliminary  bombard- 
ment and  captured  Bussu  (two  miles  east  of 
Mont  St.  Quentin)  with  ease.  The  battle  of 
Mont  St.  Quentin  was  over,  and  the  Hun  was  in 
full  retreat. 


XVIL— THE    FORCING    OF    THE 
HINDENBURG  LINE 

By  the  time  the  8th  Brigade  had  advanced 
to  Aizecourt  and  the  15th  Brigade  had  struck 
south  across  the  Cologne  River  and  captured 
Le  Mesnil  (September  5th),  all  doubt  was  over 
about  the  German  retirement.  During  the  next 
three  days  the  Hun  retreated  rapidly  but  in 
masterly  fashion  ;  and  the  rearguard  fighting 
of  his  machine  gunners  was  certainly  a  model 
of  how  such  a  retreat  should  be  protected.  From 
the  Somme  position  at  Peronne  he  retreated  in 
the  same  fashion,  for  about  the  same  distance, 
and  at  the  same  pace,  as  he  had  retreated  from 
the  position  at  Bray.  The  Third,  Fifth,  and 
32nd  Divisions,  as  before,  pursued  him  ;  then 
the  First  and  Fourth  Divisions  came  into  the 
line  in  their  place  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 10th,  just  as  the  Hun  was  preparing 
to  make  a  stand  on  the  high  ground  about 
Hargicourt  and  Le  Verguier.  These  intentions, 
deduced  from  the  beginning  of  his  retirement, 
were  confirmed  by  the  morning  of  September  8th, 
when  patrols  of  the  13th  Australian  Light  Horse 
and  the  Australian  Cyclists,  skirmishing  ahead, 
reported  Vermand  unoccupied  but  resistance 
stiffening  beyond  it.  The  First  and  Fourth 
Divisions  had  not  been  involved  in  the  Mont 
St.    Quentin    fighting    and   were    fresh    and    in 
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excellent  trim  ;    the  Fourth  especially  had  been 
out  of  the  line  since  Lihons. 

Their  first  return  to  it  was  with  the  13th 
Brigade  on  the  right  before  Bhecourt  and  Le 
Verguier,  and  the  1st  Brigade  on  the  left  before 
Jeancourt  and  Templeux.  The  relief  of  the  8th 
and  10th  Brigades  (respectively)  was  for  the 
night  of  September  10th,  but  some  of  the  1st 
Brigade  went  into  the  line  during  the  afternoon 
and  began  operations  at  once.  The  orders  for 
the  whole  line  were  to  push  on  as  close  to  the 
ultimate  Hindenburg  system  as  was  possible 
without  committing  the  Corps  to  an  organised 
attack.  Before  Jeancourt  the  2nd  and  4th 
Battalions  sent  out  patrols  through  the  10th 
Brigade  line  on  the  afternoon  of  September  10th 
to  test  the  strength  of  the  Huns.  The  patrols 
of  the  2nd  captured  the  trench  line  just  west  of 
Jeancourt  and  set  up  posts  beyond  it  both  north 
and  south  of  the  village,  killing  a  good  number 
of  Germans  in  the  process.  The  4th  patrols  on 
the  left,  however,  in  front  of  Hesbecourt,  were 
frustrated  in  all  efforts  to  advance,  and  Hill  140, 
about  half  a  mile  ahead  of  them,  was  strongly 
held.  It  was  believed  that  the  enemy  was  still 
only  fighting  a  delaying  action,  and  at  5.30  next 
morning  (September  nth)  the  4th  Battalion 
stormed  and  took  the  hill  under  a  barrage. 
When  they  came  to  dig  in,  however,  they  found 
they  had  hit  a  hornet's-nest.  Hill  140  is  a  neat, 
bald  little  eminence  in  a  country  of  irregular 
spurs  and  winding  valleys  ;  it  looks  down  on 
Templeux  close  at  its  foot  on  the  north,  and 
across  to  Hargicourt  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
away  north-east  at  the  end  of  a  winding  valley  ; 
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and  between  the  two  villages  lies  a  much  bigger 
and  nastier  hill  140,  full  of  quarries  and  trenches. 
Templeux  immediately  opened  on  the  little  hill 
a  blast  of  machine  gun  fire  ;  Hargicourt  and  the 
nearer  hill  over  the  valley  got  direct  sight  on 
it  with  77  guns.  Most  of  the  men  in  the  platoons 
digging  in  became  casualties,  and  the  others  had 
to  come  back.  The  Huns  returned  to  the  hill 
and  dealt  out  heavy  fire  in  revenge  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  4th  which  had  got  forward  farther 
south,  so  that  practically  all  the  small  advance 
north  of  Jeancourt  was  repelled.  The  2nd 
remained  in  posts  south-east  of  Jeancourt  well 
towards  Le  Verguier.  The  casualties  of  the 
Brigade — chiefly  4th  Battalion — in  this  little 
action  amounted  to  almost  half  the  total  Brigade 
casualties  in  the  big  attack  on  September  18th, 
when  the  whole  position  was  taken  right  up  to 
the  Hindenburg  main  wire ;  which  just  shows, 
as  always,  that  if  you  want  to  make  an  attack, 
make  it  big.* 

On  September  13th  the  13th  Brigade  advanced 
slightly  in  a  minor  operation  with  the  British 
on  their  right,  and  the  51st  Battalion  took 
Bihecourt  without  much  opposition.  The  50th 
on  their  left  reached  a  little  copse  to  the  south 
of  Le  Verguier.  Here  the  Huns  counter-attacked 
heavily  in  the  evening,  but  were  decisively  and 
bloodily  repulsed.  During  the  next  two  days 
the  51st  and  49th  (in  place  of  the  50th)  made 
some  farther  slight  advance  towards  the  stiffly- 

*  Note. — First  Brigade  casualties  (officers  and  other  ranks), 
September  ioth-nth  (chiefly  4th  Battalion) — 12  killed,  158  wounded, 
5  missing,  total  175.  First  Brigade  casualties,  September  i8th-2ist 
(all  Battalions) — 50  killed,  285  wounded,  25  missing,  total  360. 
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wired  trenches  of  the  Hargicourt-Le  Verguier 
system,  formerly  the  old  British  reserve  line  of 
early  March.  But  these  were  only  feelers  for 
the  blow  preparing. 

The  section  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  before  the 
Australians  consisted  really  of  three  lines,  con- 
structed about  the  deep  and  wide  St.  Quentin 
Canal  and  the  3Jr-mile  canal-tunnel  between 
Vendhuille  and  Bellicourt.  Each  line  consisted 
of  one,  two,  or  three  trenches,  all  very  heavily 
wired  and  fortified ;  the  canal  itself  was  a 
serious  obstacle,  still  holding  much  water  in 
places,  and  its  banks  were  honeycombed  with 
deep  dugouts.  The  tunnel  was  a  mighty  shelter, 
and,  with  the  barges  moored  there,  made  a  huge 
unhealthy  barracks.  The  three  main  lines  were : — 

1.  The  Hindenburg  Front  Line  system,  built 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  canal  and  the  tunnel, 
and  running  along  the  big  irregular  ridge  from 
the  Knoll,  near  Vendhuille,  through  Gillemont 
Farm,  Quennemont  Farm,  Ruby  Wood  and 
Cologne  Ridge  (above  Bellicourt),  Buisson  Ridge, 
down  to  Helene  Ridge  (above  Bellenglise). 

2.  The  Hindenburg  Main  Line,  along  the  canal 
and  tunnel,  mostly  on  lower  ground  behind  the 
forward  ridge  position,  a  terrific-looking  obstacle. 

3.  The  Le  Catelet-Nauroy  Line,  behind  that 
again,  including  those  villages  and  Gouy,  and 
running  along  the  ridges  rising  to  the  east  of  the 
canal. 

Behind  the  Nauroy  Line,  about  two  miles 
back,  was  the  Masnieres-Beaurevoir  Line,  along 
the  next  main  high  ground.  Every  village  in 
or  between  these  lines  was  fortified  for  machine 
gun  defence. 
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Besides  this  system,  there  were,  in  front  of 
the  German  work,  the  old  British  front  and 
reserve  systems  along  the  spurs  and  foothills 
to    the    Hindenburg    ridge — the    old    front   line 
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through  Villeret,  and  the  old  reserve  line  through 
Hargicourt  and  Le  Verguier.  The  Huns  in  this 
series  of  field  fortifications  were  in  their  main 
defence-zone  in  France,  and  it  is  said  that  those 
troops  in  the  British  line  did  best  against  this 
barrier  who  did  not  labour  under  impressions, 
got  from  experiences  in  191 7,  of  its  impregnable 
strength. 

The  first  battle  was  the  attack  on  September 
1 8th  to  take  the  Hindenburg  outpost-system — 
which  is  to  say,  the  old  British  lines — and  the 
Hindenburg  front  line  as  well.  It  was  a  big 
effort  on  a  long  front,  by  two  British  Armies  and 
one  French.  The  Ninth  Corps  attacked  on  the 
right  of  the  Australian  Corps,  and  the  Third 
Corps  on  the  left.  The  Australians,  being  in 
the  centre  of  the  Fourth  Army,  were  the  centre 
of  the  whole  onslaught.  Their  attacking  line 
(Fourth  and  First  Divisions)  was  12th  Brigade, 
4th  Brigade,  3rd  Brigade,  1st  Brigade,  from 
right  to  left. 

The  attack  went  with  a  splendid  swing  from 
the  outset.  There  was  a  violent  storm  during 
the  night  before,  with  incessant  rain  ;  trees  were 
blown  down  and  kite-balloons  torn  from  their 
moorings.  Not  many  tanks  were  to  be  used, 
and  not  all  got  up  in  time  over  the  slippery 
ground,  but  those  that  did  were  quite  unheard 
in  the  noise  of  the  elements.  Dawn  came  with 
a  drizzle  and  a  shrouding  fog,  and  if  the  fury  of 
the  night  inspired  any  of  its  force  into  the 
drenched  battalions  and  batteries  on  those  bleak, 
twisted  downlands,  it  was  the  attack  which 
caught  the  spirit  and  not  the  defence.  The  Huns 
in  many  places  were  apparently  surprised.     As 
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regards  their  artillery,  either  our  counter-battery 
work  was  particularly  deadly,  or  their  gunners 
were  demoralised,  for  the  Hun  gunfire  was  feeble 
all  day ;  the  two  Divisions  captured  about 
80  field  pieces  on  the  ground  they  won.  But 
the  Hun  infantry  was  there  in  force  to  fight,  and 
as  long  as  they  could  they  did  fight — with  hosts  of 
machine  guns  ;  as  many  as  350  of  these  were 
taken,  and  that  they  did  not  do  more  damage 
was  due  to  the  excellent  Australian  field  artillery 
barrage  and  to  the  great  battle-cunning  of  the 
infantry.  The  attacking  troops  avoided  the 
valleys  wherever  possible  and  moved  over  the 
spurs  ;  the  line  advanced  not  as  a  line,  but  in 
little  swarming  groups,  moving  with  good  gaps 
between  each  other,  quick  to  get  to  cover  at  the 
first  bark  from  a  machine  gun  post,  and  as  quick 
to  work  around  and  smash  it  from  behind.  It 
was  the  lightning-stroke  and  not  the  weight  of  it 
which  smashed  the  enemy  -  in  this  splendid 
assault ;  the  keen  nerve  of  each  man  in  the 
Australian  battalions  never  flagged  for  a  moment. 
In  the  opinion  of  most  of  them  it  was  the  cleanest, 
cheapest,  most  decisive  fight  in  the  whole  war. 
In  the  morning  they  had  before  them  a  forbidding 
tangle  of  gullies  and  little  spurs,  turning  and 
twisting  in  every  direction,  yet  leading  gradually 
up  to  a  three-mile-distant  ridge — a  position 
which  had  been  fortified  at  leisure  by  the  best 
engineers  of  the  German  Army,  and  before  which 
through  191 7  the  Allied  armies  sat  down  in  awe. 
In  the  evening  they  were  on  that  ridge  along 
their  whole  line,  and  were  looking  out  upon  the 
further  secrets  of  the  Hindenburg  fortified  zone 
below  and  beyond  them. 
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On  the  left  the  3rd  and  1st  Brigades  (12th, 
nth,  2nd,  and  4th  Battalions)  had  some  smart 
skirmishing  at  the  outset  in  copses  on  the  slopes 
of  two  spurs  which  ran  in  front  of  them  up  to 
Grand  Priel  Wood  and  Villeret,  but  the  resistance 
was  not  enough  to  stop  the  line  and  the  moppers- 
up  (specially  detailed  with  each  attacking  com- 
pany) knew  the  game  and  the  penalties  too  well 
to  leave  anything  to  chance.  The  smallest  Hun 
hiding  in  any  bush  or  corner  they  smelt  out  and 
scotched.  Mostly,  however,  the  Germans  threw 
their  hands  up  obviously  enough  as  soon  as  the 
attack  pushed  past  the  pockets  of  them.  The 
1 2th  and  4th  Brigades  (48th,  13th,  16th,  15th 
Battalions)  were  the  first  into  the  Le  Verguier 
trench  system,  having  shorter  distance  to  go  to 
it,  and  these  old  campaigners  made  quick  end 
of  any  resistance.  Any  Huns  disposed  to  be 
obstinate  were  bewildered  to  find  themselves 
bombed  and  scorched  with  Lewis  gun  fire  from 
rear  and  flanks  ;  the  48th  raked  250  prisoners 
out  of  their  end  of  the  system  alone.  The  16th 
had  the  job  of  cleaning  up  Le  Verguier  village, 
and  for  a  short  time,  in  the  fog  and  smoke,  the 
men  could  not  locate  the  machine  guns  ;  but 
the  13th  and  15th  were  storming  on  beyond  the 
place  on  each  flank,  and  after  a  few  brief  fights 
the  garrison  gave  in.  The  haul  from  here  was 
450  prisoners,  60  machine  guns,  and  some  field 
pieces.  In  this  fight  a  sergeant  of  the  13th  won 
the  V.C.  for  his  gallantry  in  rushing  more  than 
one  dangerous  machine  gun  post — an  initiative 
which  inspired  all  who  saw  him — and  particularly 
for  his  single  headlong  attack  on  a  field  gun  in 
action  near  Le  Verguier.     He  threw  himself  on 
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to  the  gun  crew  without  hesitation  and  his 
platoon,  following  shortly  behind,  completed 
the  slaughter  of  them. 

Meanwhile    further   left   the    12th    and    nth 
Battalions  reached  the  trench-line  and  the  high 
country  at  the  edge  of  Grand  Priel  Wood  and 
Fervaque   Farm  ;    the   Huns   here   fought  hard 
around  several  field  guns,  and  the  delay  caused 
the  infantry  to  lose  the  barrage.     They  surged 
on  through  the  wood  without  it  and  plunged  into 
another  hand-to-hand  fight  at  the  Chateau  on 
the  eastern  side.     Near  Fervaque  Farm  the  11th 
Battalion  temporarily  lost  direction  in  the  mist, 
and  a  company  commander  and  two  men  went 
out  ahead  to  reconnoitre.     They  ran  into  two 
Hun  machine  guns  which  instantly  opened  on 
them  ;    but  the  Australians  were  ready.     They 
ducked,  crawled  forward,  fought  the  crews  with 
revolvers  and  bombs,   and   killed  the  lot.     An 
officer  of  the  10th  Battalion  did  almost  exactly 
the  same  thing  a  little  later.     Villeret  village  was 
just  beyond  the  first  halting  line,  and  opened  a 
heavy  machine  gun  fire  on  the  12th  and  nth 
digging  in.     The  plan  was  to  let  those  Huns  out 
there  live  a  little  longer  yet— the  halt  was  timed 
for  two  hours— but  they  baited  the  Australians 
so  persistently  that  several  patrols,  some  trench 
mortars,  and  a  tank  went  out  on  a  plan  of  their 
own,    and,   while    the   infantry   mopped-up   the 
pests,  the  tank  sprawled  about  the  approaches 
to  Villeret,  making  jam  of  several  strong  posts, 
and  flattening  good  stretches  of  wire.     The  1st 
Brigade    suffered  very  few  casualties,  for  large 
numbers  of  Huns  surrendered  without  fighting, 
but  the  3rd  Battalion  on  the  extreme  left  was 
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hampered  in  the  later  stages  by  heavy  flanking 
fire  from  Quennemont  Farm.  By  the  end  of  the 
afternoon  the  attack  was  carried  successfully 
over  its  last  stage  to  the  Hindenburg  ridge-line, 
except  on  the  left,  where  the  British  and  the  3rd 
Battalion  were  alike  bent  back  under  Quennemont 
Hill,  and  on  the  right,  where  the  46th  Battalion 
and  part  of  the  14th  were  held  up  in  a  sunken 
road  just  below  the  ridge  top. 

The  46th  and  the  14th  attacked  again  at 
11  o'clock  that  night  to  finish  off  the  allotted 
task.  There  was  a  fine  touch  of  romance  about 
this  night  attack.  The  46th  Battalion  is  the 
pup  of  the  14th,  from  which  it  was  formed  in 
Egypt  when  the  Fourth  Division  was  born  of 
the  old  First  Australian  Expeditionary  Force. 
Tired  as  they  were  with  the  long  day's  fighting 
and  excitement,  the  two  battalions — the  old  dog 
and  the  younger  one — drove  home  that  last 
attack  through  the  Hindenburg  wire  with 
splendid  spirit,  and  won  all  they  went  for.  The 
hot  meal  which  Australian  troops  always  expect 
at  night,  and  rarely  have  to  miss — to  the  envious 
wonder  of  many  other  troops — was  late  in  reach- 
ing the  46th  that  evening.  The  carriers  came  up 
the  slippery  hillside  with  it  just  before  the  attack 
began,  and  the  men  had  short  time  to  gulp  it 
down.  The  14th  found  great  numbers  of  dead 
Huns  in  the  trenches  on  the  ridge  next  morning, 
and  the  46th  said  that  inside  the  wire  they  had  to 
fight  against  odds  of  6  to  1. 

So  ended  a  famous  day,  which  sent  bounding 
up  the  hopes  of  the  British  Command  on  this 
front,  already  soaring  high.  The  losses  of  the 
four  brigades  from  the  beginning  of  the  battle 
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to  the  time  when  they  were  relieved  (a  few  days 
later)  were  17  officers  and  137  other  ranks  killed, 
60  officers  and  935  other  ranks  wounded,  and 
37  other  ranks  missing — a  total  casualty  list  of 
1,186.  The  enemy  killed  were  estimated  at  well 
over  1,000  ;  the  prisoners  captured  were  104 
officers  and  4,044  other  ranks.  One  German 
battalion  commander  captured  that  day,  when 
asked  how  it  was  possible  for  the  Australians  to 
take  so  many  prisoners  with  so  few  casualties 
against  such  a  strong  position,  replied — '  Your 
men  are  so  brave  and  have  so  much  dash,  it  is 
impossible  to  stop  them.' 

For  the  second  phase  of  the  big  battle  (the 
attack  on  the  main  line),  the  Australian  front 
sideslipped  northwards,  and  the  46th  Division 
(night  of  September  21st)  took  over  the  front  of 
the  Fourth  Division.  Several  nights  of  good 
patrol  work  by  the  13th  and  15th  Battalions 
had  pushed  the  line  to  the  forward  slope  over- 
looking the  canal  from  Bellenglise  northwards, 
and  gave  the  46th  Division  an  excellent  jumping- 
off  line.  The  27th  and  30th  American  Divisions 
(both  fresh  formations)  now  began  to  arrive  ; 
they  had  to  carry  on  the  assault  ;  and  the  30th 
Americans  relieved  the  First  Division  on  Sep- 
tember 23rd-24th.  This  finished  the  campaign 
for  the  First  and  Fourth  Divisions,  except  for 
their  artillery,  which  remained,  and  the  infantry 
brigades  went  back  to  rest  behind  Amiens.  The 
27th  American  Division  took  over  some  front 
from  the  Third  Corps  (up  to  just  south  of  Vend- 
huille)  on  the  left  of  the  30th  American  Division, 
and  both  these  Divisions  were  placed  under 
command  of  the  Australian  Corps  Commander 
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for  the  further  operations.  The  2nd  American 
Corps,  to  which  they  belonged,  pitched  its  Head- 
quarters' Camp  with  the  Australian  Corps  in 
order  to  keep  in  touch  with  events.  Australian 
staff  and  regimental  officers,  selected  from  the 
brigades  and  battalions  of  the  First  and  Fourth 
Divisions,  were  attached  to  units  in  the  American 
Divisions  to  ensure  the  understanding  of  British 
methods  and  procedure.  Every  American  com- 
pany had  a  senior  Australian  non-commissioned 
officer  attached  to  it. 

The  further  plan  was  for  the  30th  and  27th 
American  Divisions  to  attack  and  capture  the 
Canal  line  and  the  Nauroy  line  beyond,  and  then 
swing  their  flanks  out  as  the  Fifth  and  Third 
Australian  Divisions  pushed  through  to  assault 
the  last  line  (the  Beaurevoir  Line)  and  the  ridges 
beyond  it.  It  was  reckoned  that  the  Hun  front 
would  be  stove-in  by  this  operation,  and  the 
Second  Division  was  held  in  reserve  for  any 
further  exploitation  or  hurrah-push  that  might 
be  deemed  expedient.  The  attack  was  to  extend 
on  the  British  front  well  away  to  the  right. 
This  blow  was  planned  for  September  29th, 
and  a  forty-eight  hours'  artillery  bombardment 
preceded  it. 

The  two  divisions  of  Americans  were  green 
and  new  to  any  save  theoretical  warfare,  but  the 
Huns  were  badly  rattled,  and  the  first  stage  of 
the  fight  on  September  18th  had  gone  with 
surprising  ease.  The  27th  Americans  on  the  left 
were  unfortunate,  however,  from  the  outset  ; 
they,  as  well  as  the  30th,  were  raided  by  the  Huns 
as  soon  as  they  entered  the  line,  and  the  position 
which  the  27th  took  over  from  the  British  was 
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short  of  where  the  Army  desired  it  should  be. 
The  27th  had,  therefore,  to  make  a  preliminary 
attack  on  September  27th  to  try  and  bring  this 
line  up.  But  the  operation  more  or  less  failed. 
Some  Americans  got  out  and  stayed  out  ;  the 
exact  locations  of  the  forward  troops  remained 
obscure  to  the  last  ;  and  when  the  great  day 
dawned  the  assaulting  Americans  here  had  to 
hack  their  way  forward  over  some  half-mile  of 
country  about  the  Hindenburg  Front  Line,  before 
they  could  reach  the  place  where  the  artillery 
barrage  started.  It  meant  that  the  Americans 
on  the  left  had  to  take  three  lines  of  formidable 
trench-systems  instead  of  two,  including  the 
fortified  villages  of  Le  Catelet,  Gouy,  and  Bony. 
The  battle  of  September  29th-October  5th 
can  only  be  recounted  briefly  within  the  compass 
of  this  story.  It  would  fill  a  volume  by  itself. 
It  is  a  story  of  threatening  disaster  manfully 
averted,  a  little  tragic  from  the  American  point 
of  view.  The  27th  Americans  melted  away 
somewhere  in  the  Hindenburg  Main  Line  ;  they 
had  an  abominably  bad  start,  but  parties  of  them 
did  get  forward.  Their  one  attacking  idea, 
however,  seemed  to  be  to  get  forward  to  the 
barrage  and  push  on  after  it  ;  they  neglected, 
at  any  rate,  an  equally  important  business  in 
modern  attack  against  machine  guns — the  mop- 
ping up.  They  said  so  themselves,  and  their 
wounded  in  hospital  later  told  the  Australian 
surgeons  and  the  nurses  time  and  again  (so  burnt 
in  on  their  minds  was  the  truth  then)  that  that 
was  what  caused  their  misfortune  ;  they  did 
not  mind  being  licked,  they  said,  they  stood  to 
get  a  licking  for  their  carelessness,  but  they  felt 
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bitterly  that  they  had  let  down  the  Australians 
who  had  to  follow  them.  Their  gratitude  to  the 
Australians,  and  especially  to  the  Third  Division 
which  went  into  the  confusion  on  the  left,  was 
unqualified,  and  the  Australians  certainly  col- 
lected many  Americans  and  saved  their  lives 
that  day  ;  moreover,  because  of  American  parties 
probably  surrounded  and  at  bay  out  in  patches 
of  that  bullet-swept  country,  the  Australians 
had  to  renew  the  attack  without  artillery-barrage 
against  the  solid  Hindenburg  defences. 

These  remarks  apply  mainly  to  the  27th 
American  Division  in  the  left  sector,  over  the 
canal  tunnel,  against  Bony  and  Le  Catelet.  On 
the  right  the  30th  Americans  did  rather  better 
(having  a  much  better  start),  pierced  the  main 
Hindenburg  Line,  and  made  Bellicourt  fairly 
safe.  The  men  of  the  46th  Division,  too,  on  the 
immediate  right  of  them  (and  of  the  Fifth 
Australian  Division  later)  did  magnificently  ; 
they  jumped  into  the  canal  wearing  life-belts, 
and  scrambled  up  the  high  brick  wall  on  the 
farther  side.  Their  great  performance  was  a 
strong  contributing  cause  to  the  Hun  defeat  on 
the  Australian  front  ;  the  Hun  left  his  unbroken 
Hindenburg  Line  on  the  canal  tunnel  because 
the  English  had  turned  it  beyond  the  southern 
end  of  the  tunnel. 

The  Australian  line  for  the  continuation  of  the 
attack  which  went  up  behind  the  Americans  that 
morning  was  made  of  the  8th,  15th,  nth,  and 
10th  Brigades  (32nd,  29th,  57th,  59th,  44th, 
41st,  38th,  39th,  and  40th  Battalions).  The 
14th  and  9th  Brigades  followed  in  reserve.  The 
8th  Brigade  on  the  extreme  right  had  the  least 
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difficult  task,  being  on  the  flank  of  the  46th 
Division.  By  the  time  they  had  passed  Belli- 
court  they  saw  that  something  had  gone  wrong, 
and  then  fighting  began  just  beyond  the  village. 
North  of  Nauroy  the  29th  Battalion  was  unable 
to  advance  beyond  the  Nauroy  Line,  owing  to 
Hun  machine  gun  fire,  but  the  32nd,  followed  by 
the  31st,  pushed  out  with  great  dash  south  of 
the  village  on  the  flanks  of  the  English  and 
roamed  on  into  the  blue  to  Joncourt  and  beyond. 
This  strained  the  Fifth  Division's  line,  and,  after 
beating  off  a  counter-attack  on  their  far-exposed 
left  flank,  the  32nd  had  to  come  back  to  the 
nearer  side  of  Joncourt  for  safety's  sake. 

The  15th  Brigade,  which  was  due  to  pass  over 
the  tunnel  just  north  of  Bellicourt,  found  them- 
selves marching  on  in  a  fog  through  which  it  was 
impossible  to  see  twenty  paces  ahead,  and  into 
a  hail  of  machine  gun  bullets  at  a  place  expected 
to  be  perfectly  secure.  Their  line  was  thrown 
into  some  disorder.  The  59th  became  mixed 
up  with  the  neighbouring  44th,  and  for  some 
hours  the  15th  Brigade  did  not  know  where  that 
battalion  was.  The  57th  and  58th  dug  in  side-by- 
side  on  the  tunnel  bank,  half  a  mile  before  the 
Nauroy  Line,  and  a  stray  company  of  the  44th 
with  them.  No  one  knew  where  anybody  else 
was,  except  that  some  Americans  were  in  action 
along  a  little  railway  200  yards  ahead.  The 
57th  and  58th  joined  these  Americans  and  lay 
up  on  the  railway  for  a  space  longer.  The  59th 
was  later  discovered  forming  a  line  with  the  rest 
of  the  44th  facing  northwards  up  the  Hindenburg 
Line  ;  they  had  had  stiff  fighting  in  the  Hinden- 
burg   trenches    up    to    that    point.     Late    that 
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afternoon  the  57th  and  58th  attacked  the 
Nauroy  Line,  but  only  the  57th  could  make  it. 
Nine  tanks  operated  with  them  and  were  all 
knocked  out  by  Hun  fire  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  infantry,  however,  were  not  to  be 
denied  and  captured  a  good  stretch  of  the 
trenches  opposite  Cabaret  Wood  Farm,  1,200 
yards  north-east  of  Bellicourt.  The  58th  dug 
in  facing  north  to  join  the  44th  across  the  tunnel. 

The  nth  and  10th  Brigades  met  a  fierce  fire 
before  they  even  reached  the  27th  Americans' 
appointed  start-line.  The  44th  and  41st  got  out 
a  short  distance  with  the  flank  of  the  15th 
Brigade  and  won  Quennemont  Farm.  All  their 
tanks  were  out  of  action  by  11  a.m.  They  dug 
in  facing  north,  the  33rd  with  them.  The  10th 
Brigade  battalions  likewise  lost  their  eight  tanks 
through  land-mines  or  German  fire,  and  dug  in 
roughly  along  the  Hindenburg  Front  Line,  where 
the  American  barrage  had  started  from.  They 
tried  to  attack  in  the  afternoon,  but  all  attempts 
to  advance  met  with  a  storm  of  fire.  Our 
artillery  could  not  come  into  action  because^ 
bodies  of  Americans  were  reported  out  in  front. 

The  fighting  front  was  now  definitely  swung 
north-east  instead  of  east,  and  remained  so 
throughout  the  operations  of  the  following  day. 
Two  battalions  of  the  14th  Brigade  were  brought 
up  on  the  left  of  the  15th  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 29th,  and  at  6  o'clock  next  morning 
attacked  with  the  nth  Brigade  due  north  up 
the  Nauroy  and  Hindenburg  Lines,  towards 
Le  Catelet  and  Bony.  The  14th  attacked  with 
the  53rd,  followed  by  the  55th,  on  a  narrow  front 
up  the  Nauroy  Line  along  Railway  Ridge.     Of 
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the  nth  Brigade  battalions  only  the  43rd  got  the 
order  ;  there  may  have  been  some  confusion  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  33rd  and  35th  Battalions  had 
during  the  night  been  attached  to  the  nth 
Brigade  from  the  9th,  and  the  41st  came  under 
the  9th  Brigade  in  reserve.  The  43rd,  how- 
ever, boldly  sallied  forth  through  the  44th  line 
and  bombed  steadily  up  the  main  Hindenburg 
trenches.  The  44th  soon  afterwards  joined,  and 
the  two  pushed  to  the  outskirts  of  Bony.  Here, 
however,  they  had  to  fall  back  and  relinquish 
some  of  their  ground  before  the  force  of  a  severe 
Hun  coanter-attack  in  the  forenoon  which  also 
hit  the  53rd  and  55th. 

These  battalions,  meanwhile,  on  the  right 
pressed  on  against  a  hot  fire  from  front  and 
flank.  A  short  distance  forward  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  narrow  Railway  Ridge  they  captured 
a  nest  of  two  field  guns  and  many  machine  guns  ; 
this  was  evidently  the  remains  of  a  Hun  battery- 
position,  and  they  got  two  more  guns  just  up  the 
slope  on  the  left.  The  53rd  beat  back  a  fierce' 
Hun  bombing  attack  coming  down  the  Nauroy 
Line  about  this  place.  The  53rd  were  stringing 
out  in  the  trench  line,  facing  east,  and  the  55th 
came  up  to  face  north  in  line  with  the  44th.  At 
about  10  a.m.  the  enemy  delivered  a  terrific  blow 
at  this  straggling  line  from  Bony  direction,  and 
drove  back  the  northern  face  of  it  for  a  short 
distance.  The  fighting  was  fierce  and  protracted, 
and  was  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  the  enemy 
to  induce  him  to  swing  in  another  attack  at 
3  p.m.  on  the  53rd  in  the  Nauroy  Line  on  Rail- 
way Ridge.  The  53rd  were  driven  back  for 
about  200  yards  and  lost  a  man  prisoner,  but 
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immediately  charged  in  their  turn  and  retook 
both  the  lost  ground  and  the  lost  man. 

These  attacks  probably  covered  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Hindenburg  Line  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  tunnel  which  the  Hun  had  given  up  for 
lost.  The  fight  for  the  Nauroy  and  Hindenburg 
systems  was  definitely  over  that  day,  for,  though 
10th  Brigade  patrols  found  Bony  still  held  and 
alert  in  the  evening,  by  early  next  morning 
(October  1st)  the  Hun  was  practically  gone  from 
the  village.  The  38th  promptly  entered  and 
cleared  it,  and  the  39th,  37th  and  40th  pushed 
north-east  to  almost  the  edge  of  Le  Catelet. 
The  42nd,  43rd,  and  33rd,  on  the  nth  Brigade 
front,  advanced  up  the  Hindenburg  Line  without 
incident,  and  the  33rd  were  linked  up  that  night 
with  39th  on  the  left  and  55th  on  the  right. 
The  53rd  and  55  th  similarly  advanced  to  the 
farther  edge  of  Railway  Ridge  overlooking  Le 
Catelet  and  Gouy  from  the  south. 

This  movement  forward  on  a  shrinking  front 
squeezed  out  several  battalions.  It  had  taken 
place  on  the  flank  of  a  strong  north-easterly 
attack  that  morning  (October  1st)  by  the  8th, 
14th,  and  15th  Brigades,  driving  for  Estrees  and 
a  forming-up  line  for  attack  on  the  Beaurevoir 
system.  The  32nd  and  31st  Battalions  took 
Joncourt  (once  again)  and  Mill  Ridge  without 
difficulty.  On  the  left  of  the  31st  the  remaining 
reserve  of  the  14th  Brigade  (56th  and  54th 
Battalions)  attacked  Mill  Ridge  west  of  Estrees  ; 
their  advance  from  Nauroy  lay  across  rolling 
ground,  and  in  their  path  on  the  right  lay  the 
Nauroy  sugar  factory,  which  had  resisted  the 
efforts  of  the  29th  Battalion  all  the  previous  day. 
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The  56th  and  54th  did  their  task  without  heavy 
opposition,  except  at  the  sugar  factory,  which 
held  out  to  the  last  ;  and  then  the  56th  went  on 
through  Estrees  with  tanks.  Left  of  the  54th 
the  15th  Brigade  (59th,  57th,  58th  Battalions) 
had  to  take  Cabaret  Wood  Farm,  and  advance 
north-eastwards  down  the  broad  valley  towards 
Grandcourt.  The  enemy  was  in  no  heart  and 
retired  before  them  in  haste. 

The  last  phase  of  the  battle  was  now  ready, 
and  the  job  of  storming  the  Beaurevoir  Line  was 
for  the  Second  Division,  held  in  reserve.  The 
British  151st  Brigade  relieved  the  Third  Division 
and  the  14th  Brigade  before  Le  Catelet,  and  the 
5th  and  7th  Brigades  took  over  the  Fifth  Divi- 
sion's line  facing  the  Beaurevoir  trenches  from 
Wiancourt  to  Lormisset. 

This  last  battle  (as  far  as  the  Australians  were 
concerned)  lasted  for  three  days — October  3rd- 
5  th.  The  Beaurevoir  trenches  on  their  left  ran 
across  several  spurs  and  gullies  on  the  rear  slope 
of  the  broad  Mill  Ridge,  except  on  the  right  where 
they  crossed  the  forward  slopes  of  an  isolated 
hill  beyond  Joncourt.  The  Australian  assault 
was  delivered  at  dawn  on  October  3rd  by  all 
battalions  of  the  5th  and  7th  Brigades.  The 
5th  Brigade  attack  was  straight  down  to  the 
La  Motte  Valley,  and  then  up  the  twin  hills 
south  of  Beaurevoir  which  stand  one  each  side 
of  the  Torrens  Canal.  The  7th  Brigade  had  to 
mop  up  the  winding  Beaurevoir  Line  about 
Lormisset,  which  ran  so  crookedly  for  their 
attack  as  to  allow  considerable  manoeuvring  play 
in  the  tackling  of  it.  On  this  part  of  the  field 
the  25th  advanced  first  and  ran  into  the  expected 
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dog-fight  in  the  trenches  south  of  Lormisset. 
The  enemy  artillery  fire  was  noteworthy  mainly 
for  the  fact  that  the  Huns  put  a  lot  of  incendiary 
(phosphorus)  shells  into  their  barrage.  This  did 
not  soften  the  temper  of  the  attacking  troops  ; 
two  tanks  assisted  them  in  chawing  up  the  Hun 
wire  and  they  used  their  bayonets  freely.  Fifty 
Huns  and  eight  machine  guns  surrendered  in 
one  post  alone  south  of  Lormisset.  While  the 
place  was  being  taken,  the  27th  swung  in  a  great 
left-wheel  behind  the  25th,  cleaned  up  the  fore- 
ground, and  faced  ultimately  north-west.  Some 
of  the  27th  came  on  about  100  Germans  lying  on 
a  bank  firing  steadily  into  the  British  to  the  left  ; 
they  killed  forty  of  these  in  one  burst  from  a 
Lewis  gun  and  accepted  the  surrender  of  the 
remainder.  The  26th  and  28th  polished  off  the 
trench  system  north  of  Lormisset  under  Prospect 
Hill  and  the  rising  ground  west  of  Beaurevoir. 

The  1 8th  and  19th  Battalions  attacked  from 
the  further  edge  of  Estrees  and  their  flanks 
seized  both  trenches  of  the  Beaurevoir  system, 
but  the  centre  was  for  three  or  four  hours  held 
up  by  the  thick  wire  before  the  trenches  astride 
the  main  road.  The  tanks  coming  out  from 
Estrees  were  shot  to  bits  by  Hun  guns  from  the 
ridge  beyond.  The  enemy's  defences  about  the 
road  all  along  were  very  strong,  and  the  attack 
was  long  in  recovering  from  this  first  confusion. 
About  10.30  a.m.,  after  a  heavy  artillery  concen- 
tration on  the  immediate  obstacle,  the  two  com- 
panies of  the  19th,  which  were  firmly  established 
in  the  trenches  to  the  north  of  it,  attacked  down 
the  line  and  joined  the  18th  men  on  the  south. 
Besides  what  they  killed  in  the  road  defences 
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they  took  200  prisoners,  18  machine  guns,  and 
several  minenwerfer. 

Meanwhile    the    17th    and    20th,    supporting 
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battalions  to  the  18th  and  19th,  had  roamed  on 
through  the  breaches  made  to  either  flank  of 
the  road,  and  pushed  well  beyond  the  Beaurevoir 
Line  and  up  the  next  rising  ground.     The  17th 
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on  the  right  took  Wiancourt  and  pressed  600 
yards  beyond  it,  where,  isolated  half-way  up 
the  hill  and  under  heavy  machine  gun  fire,  they 
dug  in.  Shortly  afterwards  the  British  came 
upon  their  right.  The  20th  on  the  left  were 
driven  farther  and  farther  left  by  the  flanking 
fire  from  the  road  which  was  still  holding  up  the 
centre  ;  they  advanced  up  Kukri  Valley  between 
Lormisset  and  the  hill  of  Beaurevoir  Mill,  and 
got  right  to  the  top  of  it  at  the  outskirts  of 
Beaurevoir  village.  A  77  gun  firing  straight 
down  a  sunken  road  at  them  here  drove  them 
back,  but  not  before  they  had  shot  down  with 
rifle  fire  the  whole  crew  of  another  field  battery 
which  was  firing  into  the  27th  on  their  left. 
They  then  retired  down  the  valley  again  and 
mopped  up  La  Motte  Farm  ;  a  tank  which  was 
roaming  the  front  in  fine  careless  fashion  assisted 
them  here.  They  met  some  of  the  19th  also 
pressing  forward  and  dug  in  along  the  Torrens 
Canal.  Along  the  main  road  south  of  La  Motte 
Farm  a  bad  gap  existed  all  the  morning,  of  which, 
however,  the  Huns  took  no  advantage ;  and  the 
centre  companies  of  the  18th  and  19th  did  not 
get  up  to  fill  this  gap  till  2  p.m. 

The  line  was  thus  well  short  of  the  desired  high 
ground  from  Montbrehain  to  Beaurevoir  Mill, 
and  it  was  decided  to  use  three  battalions  of  the 
6th  Brigade  (at  disposal  of  the  5th) — 22nd,  23rd, 
and  24th — to  try  and  win  it  that  afternoon. 
These  battalions  were  assembled  in  the  Beaure- 
voir line,  23rd,  22nd,  and  24th,  from  right  to 
left,  and  advanced  to  the  attack  at  4.40.  The 
enemy  surrendered  fairly  easily  on  the  flanks  but 
resisted  stoutly  in  the  centre,  where  the  22nd  had 
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several  s<harp  bayonet  fights.  Near  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  alongside  the  road,  a  77  battery  which 
had  been  causing  great  trouble  all  day  was 
charged,  captured,  and  held  against  repeated 
efforts  of  the  enemy  to  retake  it.  By  10.30  that 
evening  the  Victorians  were  dug  in  on  the  ridge, 
with  their  right  front  bent  sharply  back,  facing 
south-east  and  slightly  uphill  towards  Mont- 
brehain.  That  night  the  5th  Brigade  handed 
over  to  the  6th,  and  the  7th  Brigade  was  also 
relieved  (by  the  British). 

The  attack  was  continued  immediately  by  the 
British  on  the  left,  and  at  dawn  next  morning 
(October  4th)  the  23rd  and  22nd  Battalions 
advanced  in  conformity  with  them  towards  La 
Geneve,  still  pressing  up  the  main  road.  The 
British  were  held  up  this  day  by  Beaurevoir, 
heavily  fortified  and  stoutly  defended,  and  the 
Australians  dug  in  under  fire  from  Ponchaux 
just  short  of  La  Geneve.  While  this  operation 
was  in  progress  the  6th  Brigade  were  warned  to 
be  ready  to  relieve  the  138th  British  Brigade  on 
their  right  and  take  Montbrehain  as  well.  The 
6th  had  the  2nd  Pioneer  Battalion  attached  to 
them  and  the  18th  and  28th  Battalions  at  disposal 
in  reserve.  In  the  attack  on  the  following  morn- 
ing (October  5th)  the  23rd  and  22nd  stood  fast 
where  they  were,  while  the  25th  British  Division 
stormed  Beaurevoir  and  the  21st  and  24th 
Battalions  went  for  Montbrehain. 

Montbrehain  was  full  of  machine  guns  like 
all  the  other  villages,  and  as  the  21st  and  24th 
advanced  they  got  not  only  this  fire,  but  also  a 
fierce  artillery  barrage  which  the  Huns  dropped 
over  the  front  of  the  village,  careless  of  where 
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their  own  infantry  were.  The  21st  dashed  into 
Montbrehain  with  the  bayonet  and  the  immediate 
slackening  of  fire  from  there  announced  their 
success.  Meanwhile  the  2nd  Pioneers,  who  had 
been  holding  the  line  overnight,  advanced  behind 
the  2 1  st  and  swung  right,  south  and  south-east 
of  Montbrehain,  to  guard  the  flank ;  this 
battalion,  though  only  nominally  infantry,  and 
unaccustomed  to  front-line  operations,  performed 
its  task  magnificently.  The  men  attacked  the 
positions  of  machine  gun  nests  south  of  the 
village  in  splendid  style  and  held  on  all  day 
against  the  severest  fire.  Their  losses  were  only 
just  short  of  a  third  of  the  total  Brigade  casualties 
for  that  day. 

The  24th  companies  had  a  most  difficult  task 
against  the  trenches  and  natural  positions  in 
the  broken  ground  north-east  of  the  village. 
The  enemy  machine  gunners  fought  desperately, 
in  some  cases  until  the  24th  reached  the  very 
guns.  A  tank  coming  up  crushed  a  nest  of  four 
strong  posts  at  a  crossing  of  sunken  roads  just 
outside  the  village,  and  on  from  here  toward 
the  cemetery  there  was  a  fierce  and  bloody  fight 
in  a  large  quarry,  where  ultimately  40  Huns  were 
found  dead  and  40  machine  guns  and  60  prisoners 
were  taken.  There  are  no  words  to  describe 
the  hellish  power  of  a  field  fort  like  that,  and  it 
was  covered  by  two  more  smaller  positions  in  a 
road  bank  to  the  left  and  the  cemetery  behind  it. 
Yet  the  centre  company  of  the  24th  struggled 
up  and  smashed  them,  and  finally,  when  ex- 
hausted, dug  in  just  short  of  the  cemetery ; 
later  they  got  touch  with  more  of  the  24th  on 
their  left  rear,  and  through  them  with  the  23rd 
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out  in  front  again.  The  right  company  of  the 
24th  had  cleared  Montbrehain  with  the  2 1st,  and 
the  line,  with  several  gaps,  was  dug  in  around  the 
north  and  east  of  the  village. 

The  casualties  had  been  heavy  and  the  18th 
were  brought  up  to  reinforce — one  company  to 
help  the  2nd  Pioneers,  and  two  to  the  ring  of 
defence  about  Montbrehain.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  though  the  enemy  bombardment  of  this 
place  was  very  hot  all  day,  and  the  18th  were 
scattered  in  various  posts  around  the  entire 
perimeter  of  the  village,  yet  that  battalion 
suffered  not  a  single  casualty,  not  even  one  man 
wounded.  There  must  be  few,  if  any,  such 
records  in  the  war. 

The  Huns'  losses  were  very  severe.  Their 
dead,  everywhere  very  thick,  were  reckoned  at 
500  (at  the  lowest)  within  the  ground  taken. 
One  company  of  the  24th  alone  reported  that  it 
had  killed  200.  The  prisoners,  from  ten  different 
regiments,  numbered  over  600,  and  among 
the  booty  were  150  machine  guns.  The  6th 
Brigade  lost  93  killed,  290  wounded,  and 
17   missing. 

With  the  relief  of  the  Brigade  that  night  by 
the  30th  American  Division  ends  the  Australian 
participation  in  this  great  fight — and  indeed  that 
fight  was  over,  and  the  Hindenburg  defence  lines 
were  irredeemably  smashed.  The  Australian 
Divisions  went  into  their  long-deserved  rest  in 
the  Somme  area  between  Amiens  and  Abbeville, 
and,  though  they  did  not  know  it  at  the  time, 
their  fighting  in  the  war  was  done.  The  First 
and  Fourth  Divisions  were  just  moving  forward 
again  to  take  up  the  pursuit   after   the   battle 
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of   Landrecies,    in    early    November,    when  the 
armistice  was  signed. 

And  here  this  story  stops  too.  There  have 
been  many  appreciations  written  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Australians  in  this  final  campaign,  and,  if 
peroration  of  that  sort  be  needed  here,  let  it  be 
found  in  an  appreciation  of  outstanding  authority 
and  value,  a  letter  of  thanks  from  General  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson,  Commander  of  the  Fourth 
Army,  which  was  distributed  throughout  the 
Australian  force  in  France  and  warmed  the 
hearts  of  all.  It  was  dated  a  week  after  the  last 
fight  at  Montbrehain,  addressed  to  the  Australian 
Army  Corps,  and  reads  : — 

c  Since  the  Australian  Corps  joined  the 
Fourth  Army  on  the  8th  April,  191 8,  they 
have  passed  through  a  period  of  hard  and 
uniformly  successful  fighting  of  which  all 
ranks  have  every  right  to  feel  proud. 

'  Now  that  it  has  been  possible  to  give 
the  Australian  Corps  a  well-earned  period 
of  rest,  I  wish  to  express  to  them  my  grati- 
tude for  all  that  they  have  done,  I  have 
watched  with  the  greatest  interest  and 
admiration  the  various  stages  through  which 
they  have  passed  from  the  hard  times  of 
Flers  and  Pozieres  to  their  culminating 
victories  of  Mont  St.  Quentin  and  the  great 
Hindenburg  System  at  Bony,  Bellicourt 
Tunnel,  and  Montbrehain. 

'During  the  Summer  of  1918  the  safety 
of  Amiens  has  been  principally  due  to  their 
determination,  tenacity,  and  valour. 

'  The  story  of  what  they  have  accom- 
plished as  a  fighting  Army  Corps,   of  the 
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diligence,  gallantry,  and  skill  which  they 
have  exhibited,  and  of  the  scientific  methods 
which  they  have  so  thoroughly  learned  and 
so  successfully  applied,  has  gained  for  all 
Australians  a  place  of  honour  amongst 
nations  and  amongst  the  English-speaking 
races  in  particular. 

1  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  lead  the 
Australian  Corps  in  the  Fourth  Army  during 
the  decisive  year  to  a  successful  conclusion 
at  no  distant  date. 

'  No  one  realises  more  than  I  do  the  very 
prominent  part  they  have  played,  for  I  have 
watched  from  day  to  day  every  detail  of 
their  fighting,  and  learned  to  value  beyond 
all  measure  the  prowess  and  determination 
of  all  ranks. 

'  In  once  more  congratulating  the  Corps 
on  a  series  of  successes  unsurpassed  in  this 
great  war,  I  feel  that  no  mere  words  of  mine 
can  adequately  express  the  renown  that 
they  have  won  for  themselves,  and  the 
position  they  have  established  for  the 
Australian  nation  not  only  in  France  but 
throughout  the  world. 

t  I  wish  every  officer,  N.C.O.,  and  man  all 
possible  good  fortune  in  the  future,  and  a 
speedy  and  safe  return  to  their  beloved 
Australia.' 
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Beauquesnes,  81 

Beaurevoir  Line,  312 
Mill,  323 
system,  319 

Bellenglise,  311 

Bellicourt,  304,  314 

Berkshire  Regiment,  170 

Berlis-au-bois,  84 

Bethune,  154 

Bhecourt,  302 

taken,  303 

Big  caterpillar,  188 

Black  Watch,  16,  154 

Bois  d'Accroche,  123 

Bois  d'Aquenne,  161,  164 

Bois-de-Vaire,  123 

Bois  1' Abbe,  127,  161 

Bony,  313,  316 

Boscourt,  280 

Bouchavesnes,  278,  279 

Bourke  Street  on  Saturday  night, 
64  , 

Bouzincourt,  217 

Bray,    79,    92,    210,    264,    272, 
301 

British        cavalry       squadrons' 
charge,  256 
heavy  guns  saved,  79 
soldieis,  praise  of,  157 

Broken  Hill,  officer's  story,  208 

Brunn  Trench,  297 

Buire,  90,  94,  114 

Buisson  Ridge,  304 

Bullecourt,  70 

Bussu,  300 


Cabaret  Wood  Farm,  316 


Cachy,  122,  161,  162 

Caestre,  74,  147 

Cambrai,  45 

Cameronians,  147 

Camon,  81 

Canadian  Corps,  250 

Canadians,  261 

Canal  du  Nord,  285,  296 

Cappy,  272 

Capture  of  80  field  pieces,  307 

of  15-in.  naval  gun,  271 
Cardinal  Wood,  291 
Carey's  Force,  96,  101,  104 
Cassel,  82 

Cateaux  Wood,  266 
Cemetery  Copse,  132 

fight  in,  133 
Cerisy,  210 
Ceylon  Wood,  267 
Chateau  taken  by  small  band, 

'75 
Chestnut  troops,  15 
Chipilly  Spur,  256,  259 
Chuignies  Ridges,  268 
Village,  267 
Chuignolles,  270 
Cinema  Road,  58 
Clemenceau,  M.,  Address  to  Aus- 
tralians, 230 
visit  of,  230 
Clery,  274,  278,  288 

Copse,  281 
Cologne  Ridge,  304 

River,  276,  292,  301 
Combles,  75 
Comines,  46 
Commander  from  Broome,  207 

of  15th  Brigade,  ap- 
preciation,   166 
Composition  of  Australian  Divi- 
sions.    See  Appendix. 
Corbie,  79,  99.,  104 
Corps    Commander's    letter    of 
thanks,  156 
tribute,  283 
Crepy  Wood,  259,  261 
Crucifix,  the,  189 
Curlu,  273 

Daylight  raids,  20c,  233 
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Delville  Wood,  75,  77 
Dernancourt,  94,  128 

a    soldiers'    battle, 
105 

battle  of,  104 
Diggers  gallantry,  113 
Doignt,  276,  300 
Doullens,  75,  82,  86 
Douve  Creek,  22,  47 
Dranoutre,  156 

Eggs-a-cook  Division,  90 
Elsa  Trench,  2S3,  291 
Engineers,  work  of,  190 
Erquinghem,  70 
Essex  Regiment,  132 
Estrees,  319 
Etineham,  260,  264 

Fervaque  Farm,  309 
Feuillaucourt,  277,  279,  285,  290 
Feuilleres,  278,  288 
Fifth  Army,  retreat,  78 
Fighting  against  odds,  310 

effect,  13 

in  orchard,  173 

qualities,  1 1 
First    Australian  Expeditionary 

Force,  310 
Flamicourt,  276,  292,  295,  300 

Rise,  289 
Flanders  Campaign,  18 
Fleurbaix,  70,  71 

German  drive,  139 
Fiorina  Trench,  282,  285,  292 
Foch,  General,  80,  230 
Fog,  effect  of,  253 
Fontaine,  273 
Forest  of  Nieppe,  139 
Framerville,  259 
France's  flag  over  Hamel,  227 
Frauvillers,  90 
French  Colonials,  177 
Frelinghien,  21 

Frenchmen,  appreciation  of,  133 
French  Tirailleur  Regiment,  247 
Froissy  Beacon,  270 

Galatz-Agram  system,  283 


Galatz  Trench,   291 
Gallipoli  Campaign,  18 
Gapaard,  46,  55 
Garde  Dieu,  62 
Garenne  Wood,  271 
Gas,  use  of,  41 

Valley,  126 
Gerboden  Farm,  245 
German,  character  of,  37 

decline  of  moral,  247 
field     gun     turned     on 

enemy,  293 
great  retreat,  301 
gunners  surrender,  25 
Marine  Division,  102 

losses,  115 
offensive,  69 
officers',  bluff,  165 

courage,  240 
deception,  194 
testimony,  299 
retirement,  301 
treachery,  170 
weakness  for  diaries,  42 
youths,  185 
Germans  captured  sleeping,  136 
fire  on  stretcher  bearers, 

178 
use    incendiary    shells, 
321 
Ghentelles,  122 
Gillemont  Farm,  304 
Gottlieb  Trench,  282,  290 
Gott-Mit-Uns  Trench,  288,  295 
Grand  Priel  Wood,  308 
Great  offensive,  the,  247 
Gressaire  Wood,  261 
Gray,  304,  313 
Guerilla  war  at  Merris,  232 

Halle,  275,  285,  289 

Hallebast  Corner,  157 

Ham,  73 

Hamel,  122 

attack  on,  213 
battle  of,  215 
preparations  for,  224 
prisoners  taken  at,  229 

Hangard,  97,  102,  105,  124 
Copse,  132 
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Hangard  Village,  128 

Wood,  59,  124, 129, 135, 

139)  247 
half     German     force 
captured,  130 
Happy  Valley,  267 
Harbonnieres,  256,  258 
Hargi court,  301,  306 
Haut-Allaines,  298 
Havrincourt  Wood,  78 
Hazebrouck,  70,  72,  82,  139,  142, 

147 

Hebuterne,  attack  on,  87 

Heilly,  90,  9 1 

Helene  Ridge,  304 

Hem,  274 

Henincourt,  88 

Hennescamps,  84 

Herleville,  266 

Wood,  268 

Hesbecourt,  302 

Hill  60.. 21 

Hill  104..  95 ,    123,     i28/     161, 
167,   172,  215 

Hill  140  captured,  302 

Hindenburg  Front  Line,  313 
Line,  304 

forcing  of,  301 
pierced  by  Ameri- 
cans, 314 
system,  map,  304 

Hollebeke  Canal,  55,  71 

Hope  Woods,  257 

Humbercamps,  86 

Infantry  Brigade,   5th,   special 
praise,  283 
raids,  35 
Intelligence    Department,   work 
of,  33 

Jeancourt,  302 
Johannes  Trench,  282 
Joncourt,  315,  319 

Kemmel  Hill,  156 

captured,    157 
Kholm  Trench,  291 
Knoll,  the,  304 


Koros  Trench,  297 
Koverla  Trench,  295 
Kukri  Valley,  323 
Kurillo  Trench,  297 

La  Bassee,  139 

Ville,  21,  47,  71 
La  Boiselle,  89 
Lady  Anzac,  140 
La  Flaque,  264 
La  Geneve,  324 
Lagnicourt,  70 
Laherliere,  86 
La  Motte  Farm,  323 
Valley,  320 
visits  to  Chateau,  140 
Landrecies,  327 
Laventie,  147 
Lavieville,  89,  108,  112,  179 
crest,  95 
hill,  105 
Le  Catelet,  313,  316 

Nauroy  Line,  304 
Le  Mesnil,  300 
Le  Verguier,  301,  306 
Le  Waton,  243 

Lewis  gun,  30,  in,  133,  172 
Lihon,  attacks  near,  254 
Lihons  Hill,  259 
Lihu  Wood,  263 
Lille,  47 
Lillers,  82 

Little  caterpillar,  188 
Locre,  156 

London  Battalion  at  Villers,  126 
Longeau,  77 
Long  Wood,  270 
Lormisset,  320,  323 
Luce,  95,  132 
Luc  Wood,  270 
Ludendorff,  45 
Lys,  21,  27,  47 

flats,  154 

River,  45 
Lys-Ypres,  245 

Machine  gun  company  recover 

kit,  153 
Marcelcave,  102,  124 
Marly  Wood,  270 
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Masnieres  —  Beaurevoir     Line, 

3°4 
Matto  Woods,  270 
Meaulte,  108,  119,  267 
Menin,  70 
Mericourt,  266 
Merris,  145,  197,  239 

advance  on,  243 
guerilla  war  at,  232 
map  of,  150 
Merville,  244 
Messines,  58,  62 
Hill,  22 
raids,  44,  59 
-Wytschaete  Ridge,  21 
Meteren,  72,  146,  241,  244 
surrounded,  152 
Michael  A.B.C.,  German  attack 

definitions,  70 
Millencourt,  112 
Mill  Ridge,  319 
Mills  bombs,  use  of,  51,  138 
Moat  Farm,  55 

typical  fight,  27 
Moislains,  296 
Monash,  General,  41 
Montbrehain,  323 

strange  absence  of 
casualties,   326 
Mont  de  Merris,  147,  236 
Montdidier,  215 
Mont  St.  Quentin,  283,  289 

Battle  of,  275 
map,  278 
stories  of,  160 
Monument,  the,  126,  171 

Wood,  164,  247 

attack  on,  249 
Morcourt,  257 
Morlancourt  cup,  211 

Ridge,  95,  179,  197, 
212,  260 
Mound,  the,  123,  249 
Murray  floods,  23 

Nauroy,  315 

Line,  312 

sugar  factory,  319 
Neuf-Berquin,  242 
Neuville,  267 


New  South  Wales  Batt.,  27  ;  3rd, 
239;  4th,  238;  daring  of, 
151  ;  13th,  87  ;  30th,  211  : 
45th,  ic6:    53rd,  57;   55th,  58 

New  South  Wales  Bgde.,  rst,  145  ; 
5th,  127;  9th,  59;  14th,  53, 
161 

New  South  Welshmen,  60,  123, 
130,  149,  183,  244;  obstinate 
bravery,  127 

New  Zealand  Battery,  16 

Division,  18,  87 
Cyclists,  156 
Mounted  Rifles,  156 

Nieppe,  forest  of,  139,  144,  147, 
242 

Northamptonshire  Regiment, 
164 


Officers  as  leaders,  235 

casualties        at        the 

Mound,  126 
courage,  206 
serious  loss  of,  298 

Olympia  Wood,  272 

Omiecourt,  277,  288 

Somme    crossed   here, 
279 

Outtersteene,  241,  245 


Park  Wood,  285 
Passchendaele  Ridge,  70 
Pear  Redoubt,  218,  228 
Peronne,  73,  102,  119,  274,  280, 
285,291,293,299 

entered,  295 

ramparts,  288 
Pioneers,  work  of,  1 1 1 
Plevna  Trench,  290,  295 
Ploegsteert,  21 
Poison  gas,  used,  78 
Polderhoek,  70 
Polygon  Wood,  1 6 
Ponchaux,  324 
Pont  Rouge,  55 
Potterie  Farm,  22 
Pozieres,  17,  74,  79 
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Prague  Trench,   282,   285,   289, 

292 
Prisoners,  capture  of  600.  .281 

800  captured  from  five 
German      divisions, 
283 
great  capture  of,  311 
ill-treatment  of,  41 
numbers      taken      at 
Montbrehain,  326 
Private  takes  command,  207 
Prospect  Hill,  321 
Proyart,  257 

taken,  263 
Prussian  Guard  Division,  165 

13th  Reserve  Division, 

236 
27th  Reserve  Regiment, 
201 


Queensland  Battalion,  25th, 
205;  15th,  8759th,  245;  31st, 
16;  42nd,  55,  98  ;  42nd,  in 
action,  91  ;  47th,  97,  106 ; 
gallantry  of,  no;  49th,  114, 
164;  52nd,  163 
Queenslanders,  205,  297 

escapade,  107 
13th       Brigade, 

165 
Quennemont    Farm,     304,    310, 

316 
Quesnoy,  46 


Radegonde,  285 
Railway  Ridge,  316 
Rations,  special,  101 
Rawlinson,  General  — 

congratulations    to    Austra- 
lian Corps'    Commander, 
284 
letter  of  thanks  distributed, 

327 
Richmond  Wood,  256 

Ridgewood,  158 

Rivery,  81 

Road  Wood,  280 

Robecque,  154 


Robert  Wood,  270 
Roye,  252 
Ruby  Wood,  304 


Sailly    Laurette,   92,   98,    182, 

197 
Sailly-le-Sec,  92,  95,  97,  179 
Sailly  Saillisel,  75,  78 
St.  Denis,  275,  285,  289,  291,  295, 
299 
Wood,  268 
St.  Germain  Wood,  266 
St.  Jan  Cappel,  72 
St.  Martin's  Wood,  268 
St.  Pol,  82 
St.  Quentin,  45 

after,  300 
Wood,  287 
Samson,  Commander,  144 
Save  Trench,  282,  290 
Scottish  Wood,  158 
Scout  platoon,  excellence  of,  195 
Senlis,  88 

Smoke  shells,  use  of,  131 
Somme,  the,  74,  80,  88,  91,  259 
bridge,_277 
Campaign,  18,  160 
Canal,  270,  274 
position — 

Albert  map,  108 
Hamel  map,  224 
Morlancourt      Ridge 

map,  182 
Villers  -  Bretonneux 
map,  126 
retreat  from,  301 
Souchez  Battle,  22 
South  Africans,  158 
South  Australian  Battalion  — 
27th,  205 
32nd, 211 
48th,  98,  106 

50th,  badly  cut  about,  108 
South  Australians,  209,  242 

iothBatt.,  55, 
236,  245 
Staff  work,  excellence  of,  251 
Stokes  guns,  242 
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Stokes-mortar  crews,  in 
Strazeele,  145,  239 

capture  of,  152 
Suzanne,  272 
Syria  Trench,  248 


Tanks,  first  use,  161 

used  at  Hamel,  228 
Tasmanian  Battalion  — 
1 2th,  55 
40th,  98,  216 

severe  casualties,  90 
Templeux,  302 
Terraces,  the,  228 
Torrens  Canal,  320,  323 
Tractors,  salved  by  French,  87 
Transport,    use    of    busses    and 

lorries,  82 
Trenches,  condition  of,  24 
Treux,  94,  182 

Wood,  90,  95,  98 

Uber-Alles  Trench,  288 
Uhlan  patrols,  144 

Vaire,  124,  128 

Wood,  218,  226 
Vauvillers,  258 
Vaux  Wood,  273 
Yendhuille,  304 
Verraand,  301 
Very  lights,  use  of,  49,  135 
Vickers  guns,  11 1 
Victoria  Cross,  for     bravery     at 
Road      Wood, 
280 
for    gallantry  at 

Peronne,  293 
obtained  by  ser- 
geant for  gal- 
laLtry,  308 
Victorian    Battalion,    7th,    239  ; 
14th,    218;     21st,    71;     29th, 
184;   37th,   217;     46th,   106; 
57th,    162  ;    57th,    58  ;     59th, 
211 
Victorian    Brigade,     2nd,     145 ; 
6th,    186;     10th,   98;      15th, 
61,  162 


Victorians,  72,  149,  187,  295 

capture  Huns  in  cellar, 

196 
capture  of  guns,  189 
dig  in,  324 
raids,  47,  48 
Vierstraat,  157 
Vieux  Berquin,  145,  147 
Villeret,  308 

Villers  Bretonneux,  77,  95,  99, 
I04,  "5,  *73>  229,  247: 
approach  to,  167  ;  second 
battle  160;  defence  of,  162; 
German  treachery,  170 ; 
Huns  repulsed,  105  ;  wreck- 
age of,  122 
Ville-sur-Ancre,  94,  108,  179, 186, 

196,  210,  224 
Vimy  Ridge,  154 
Vormezeele,  157 


Warfusee,  248,  255 

-Abaucourt,  102,  210 
Warneton,  21,  71 

attack  on,  53 
defences,  58 
raids,  45 
Warwickshire  Regiment,  155 
Wervicq,  46 

West  Australian  Batt.,  nth,  236, 
245;    1 6th,  218;    28th,    205: 
44th,  98  ;   51st,  106,  164 
West   Australians,  204 

at  Hamel,  219 
severely      cut, 
164 
Whiz  Farm,  58 
Wi  an  court,  320,  323 
Windmill,  62 
Wytschaete  Ridge,  55,  156 


Ypres,  16 

Ridges,  139     , 


Zouave  Regiment,  171 
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